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PREFACE 


rjlHERE appears to be no limit to the demand for popular works on 
Natural History in these days, especially if they Ije accompanied by well- 
executt‘d Illustrations. Therc^ can hv little doubt, therefore, that The Rmjal 
Xaturcil Hintory will meet with a favourable r(»C(‘ption, and, so far as I am 
acquainted with it, I have ^eat confidence in commending it to Jiiy brother 
naturalists. 


The text has been planned in such a way as to render it available not only 
for general information about the objects described in it, but also as a guide 
to their classification : and on such lines it will indeed be of priceless value to the 
travelling naturalist and to the resident in foreign countries. Applications for 
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advice as to a ^ood general book on Natural Historj* are amongst those verj*' 
frecjuently to be founrl in the foreign letter-box of the Secretarj’ of the 2^1ogical 
Society of London, and it will )je a great satisfaction to him to be able to answer 
them in a definite way. 


As regards the Illustrations to be employed in the present work, tliere need not 
be any appreliension as to their fitmjss for tlui pui*i)ose. They ain^ mainly drawn 
from what is new(?Ht aii<l most satisfactory in the current and largely augmenteil 
edition of Breliin s Tittrhhnk, which is familiar to mituralists as one of the best 
illustraU*(l works on popular Natural History ever issued. Speclit and Mlitzel, 
for instance, to whose artistic pencils a lajge proportion of these pictures are due, 
are well known as being among tin; most charming porti'ayei’s of animal life of 
the j)res(‘nt day, rivalling ev(‘n Joseph Wolf and Keulemans in their sketches; 
and many of tlie other illustrators are of ecjually favourable reputation. Moreover, 
to this nucleus of acknowledged (‘xcellence there have be(*n added many original 
drawings and engravings of a similar standard of pictonal merit, including not 
a few elecin)ty]H'S fjx)m the of ihe Zoolo(jind Society and other 

rticognised sources of recent and tnistworthy animal portraitui*e. 


The jmblic are much indebted to private entm’i>risi* for ventures of such 
magnitude as Thr liinud Noittral i/is/on/, ii> which, on an unusually wide 
Hcali*. then* is a genuine endeavoui* to give the results of motlerii investigation in a 
convenient and ajipi’opriate fonu, worthy in i*very respect of the subject, and under 
such arningements as practically place the volumes within everybody’s reach. 


The study of Natural Historj" has always been deservedly popular witli 
young and old ; its inti^rt'st and its educational value as an incentive to thought 
and as a stimulant t-o olwervationaJ power have ever held high place. The whole 
civilisc^d world gains by any addition to the facilities of its pursuit, and by any 
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enterprise that promotes inquiry into the stinicture and conditions of existence 
of the breathing myriads mound us. 


The Publishers have, I think, very wisely determint‘tl to tlevote a rather lar^e 
proportion of the six volumes of The Royal Xaiaml History to the Mammalian 
claas. Mammals, as of all the animal kin^tlom a]>proaehin^ man most nearly 
in structure, are naturally of the jjrt'atest inten^st to him : they are, moreover, in 
most cases, the first objects liki*ly to attract notice in a stran;ji‘ country, though on 
this point it must lx‘ admitted that in some parts of the world Jlirds run them 
hard. It can, however, be no matter of complaint t>n the part of the public in 
lifeneral if two volumes and a half of 77<c Roytd Xufinud Jfisfitry an* devoteil to 
Mammals. 


Finally, I may remark that it is now inon* tliaii ten yi'aiN aji^o sincM* the last 
general work of Natural History of this chanicb'r was publishe<l in this country. 
Science moves fast nowadays, ami during the past ten veal's num<*rous and 
n'lnarkable discoveries have l)eeii madt^ in every branch of zoolo<ry. These? ri‘(|uire 
to Ik* annexed ami incor[K)rated in a new work, Knowin;,^ the enerj^etic character 
of the Editor, how ably he is supporU'd in his task, and liow well aci|uaint<*d he 
is with what is ^oiii^ on in <?very part of tin* zoolojj^ical world, I have? little 
doubt that The Royal Nat and HlnUpry will be (piitc; uj) to tlie pnisent level of 
information in every bmiich of this wide subject, and will form a Kefereiicj? Work 
of the hijxhe.st value. 

P. Ij, 8CLATER. 


3 Hanovek Square, Loxdon, W. 



NOTE 


rPHE Editoii to tfike this opportunity of stating that in such portions 

of thn work as uru not from his own pen, the Chaptei*8 will Ije signed 
by their njsjiective autlujm His thanks may, at tlie same time, be offered to 
the Publication Commitfee of the Zoolo^hcal Society of London for the 
kind iK'nnission affordiv] to make use of numerous figures from the Society’s 
pul)Iications; and they an; likewise due to Messrs. MACMILLAN, Mr. John MURRAY, 
Mr. T. Southwell, and Mr. Rowland Ward for similar permission. 
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MAMMALS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

General Characteristk s, — Chiss Mammalia. 

Jy (loscrihiti^ hiiv f^roiip of ohjf*cts, wlwthf’V th(*y /irtificifil ov wlif^tlicr tlifv Im* 
nntural soinr uwthod of chissifyin}x is nhsoliiti ly (‘ssciitiiil to n ri^ht undrrsLnulin^ 
of their jt>lations to one another; ami nowhen? i.s this nK>n* iiii])ortant ilian in 
Xatural Histoiy. To a certain extent such a classification is already imuh* in fair 
ordinary lan^ua^e, sinc<^ we are accustoim*d dividt^ tlie hi^^hca* animals into several 
distinct primary ^ixmps, under the names of Mammals or Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Rt^ptiles, and Fishes; and these primary ^^ixaips coincide in tlie main with those 
employed by zoologists. Such a popular classification depemls almost entirely 
upon similarity or dissimilarity of outwanl appearance and form ; and although 
this is a f^r»orl and depemlable ^lide in many cas(‘H, it is by no means always 
trustworthy, aiul may, indeed, frefjueritly lead us into serious errm*. Foi* instanc<s 
whales and dolphins are jr^^nerally associated in the uninstructed mind with fishes, 
whereas, as a study of their internal structun^ at once reveals, they are really 
Mammals, which have been specially adapted for a purelj^ acjuatic life. 
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MAMMALS. 


To arrive*, tlieToforci, at a conr*ct idea of the mutual relations and affinities of 
animals, an<l thus t(j formulatej a natural scheme of classitieation, it is absolutely 
essential to liave a ctJJ'tain knowledge of their inteTual anatomy, as Avell as of their 
(jxternal ajipearance aneJ their habits. Since, howevei*, such intimate knowledge 
can only lx* attained afUu’ a proti-acted course of stinly <juite imiiossible for the 
majority of pemais to undeiiake, it is unavoidable that they must receive a good 
d<5al on trust from tlM)se whr> liave dt‘voted their time to such studies. And yet, 
with a certain amount of attention, every reader sliould ]>e able to comj)re)»end 
some, of th(j main and leading cliaractei's in tin*, structure (jf animals, by means of 
which they are. classified ami arranged in a series, wliich may either commence 
(as in this work) with the highest and descend to the lowest, or may take the 
oj)])ositc direction. 


Bpedesaad In regard to classification, we commonly divide animals into what 

Genera. zoologist terms sjiecies. Thus all the indiviiluals ol‘ tla* animal 

we call a rat constitute a sfKrit^s, whih^ all those to which we ajijdy the name- 
mouse for’iii a se<‘oial s|M‘cies. 'I'lie rat and the mouse are, however, obviously 
closely ailitsl species, and are accordingly groujM*d together by the zoologist as 
t/nniH, in f his ])articular instance termed d/as. In the large majority ol' instances 
ther<‘ is no great dilliculty in deciding what is a specie's, lait opinions may 
legitimately elifl’er as to what amount of variation betw(‘en particular s]»ecics is 
m'cessai’y in euMhu* that they should Im* assigned to difi‘ei’e‘nt ge'mu'a. 

He‘sie|e*s the i*at and tin* mouse*, the*re‘ are*, howev(‘r, Ibuml in many jmrt-s of 
the* weirlel ce*rtain othe*!’ animals, kmiwn as vejle s, which elitie'i* se» markt*elly from 
rats ami mie*i‘ as ele‘arly to feum a elistinct ge*nus (in tliis case* te‘rmeM| MirruftisX 
althe)Ugh allii‘el te) the'iii in so many ]M>ints as to show that they are veiy 
mair n*hitions. 

Funilieiand Such ne*ai’ly re-lateMl grenijis e»f specie's or ge^m-ra ai*e* acce>i*elingly 
Orderi. gre)upe*el teegethe-r in a hntnlt/, which tjike's its name* From eme* of the* 
<'eHiipone*nt ge*ne*i’a. We*, ae'ceerelingly, havee the* ge*ne*i-a Mifs aiul Mlrrutns con- 
stituting the* family Mnrltht ; lent the* number o\' gene ra in a family may be 
much large*!* than this, while* in a fe*w instance*s a family is re‘i)ie‘se nte*el ly one* 
ge*nuH only. 

All, howe*ve*r, whei have* <*ve*r e>hse*rve*e| with any oi-elinary atte*ntion such 
animals as rats, hare's, ])e*ave*r.s, anel guine'a-jags, will liave* notice'el that tlu're* is a 
ge*ne*ral similarity in (he*ir outwai’el appe*arance*. anel tliat all of the*m have a single 
])air of chise*l-like* t<<*e'th in lioth the u]»]M*r anel le>we*r Jaw. with which they are* in 
the liabit of gnawing tlie*ir feieiel, oi* any eibstacle's the*y may wish to re*move. 
Animals thus obvieaisly re*late'el fe» ane»the*r, altliough elitlering in othe*r nssjie'cts too 
wielely to lx* incluele'el in a single family, constitute an ttrdrr. oi* asse'inhlage of 
faniilie*s; the* animals tei whieh we* have alluele*el forming tlie orele*r of Kfwle'iits, or 
litMlviifia, whicli will thus incineh* the* fainilievs LriMtrlfhv {hnn^s ami rabbits). MvrIdiV 
(mtH anel mkv), (^isforid^v (he*ave'rs), fVr/n/o (gnim*a-pigs), anel many otliem 

Onr grouping by no nie*ans emls. however, with an order, for w'c 
finel that gixuips of orelers. fi*oin the possession of one* or more common 
characters by all of them, may be.* brigadeei together as classes. Thus the Rodents, 
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the Hoofed Animals or Unj^ulates (pigs, di*ei\ cattle, hom's, etc.), and the 
Garni voivs (cats, dogs, etc.), which form threi* distinct ordei's, all agret* with one 
another in that their young are nourished hy milk sucked fixmi the mother, Con- 
secjuently such animals, togi‘ther with all otluu’s sliowing tlu‘ same pt*culiai-ity, ai*o 
grouptMl together to form the class of Mammals or Mammalia. 

If, however, a mammal, a bird, a reptile, and a tish he com]>ared together, it 
will Ih.‘ found that although the three latter ditter finan the* former, in that the 
young an‘ not suckled hy the hunaK‘ jmnmt, yet all agrt‘e in the pos.ses.sion of what 
we comiiionlv call tin* httrh'himc ; this hackUau* consisting of a column running 
along the hack t>f the animal, and composed of a numher of joiniiMl s<*gments, 
which, although usually fornu‘d <d‘ Ume, may In* of cartilage. Such joints an* 
technicallv known as nrfrhnt, and tin* whoh* column as the rrrfrJtrul ml ton)) ; 
wliile all the clas.sfs po.ssi*ssing this vertt‘hral column are grouped togi‘ther under 
the name of Vei’tehrates, oi* Vertehratii, this largest groiij) being known as a suh- 
kingdom. 

We accordingly have a scheiiu* of cla.ssitication liki* tlu* following: — 

Suhkingdoni VERTEiBRATA, or Vi‘rtehi-att‘s. 

Glass Mammaliai or ]\lamnial.s. 

C)rder ]{oi>i:xTi.\. <»r Hodiaits. 

Family <»r Ihits and Voles. 

(h nus 3///.S, Jtats and Mice. 

(leliUS M ns, \ oh*s. 

Structure 1^* saying that tin* Vert«‘hrates. or liighi‘.st ot* all animals, an* 

ofthe chara<'terised hy the ]in*senee of a ha<*khoiie or vertebral column, we 
Vertebrates, giv^n only tin* ]a*iiiiary r<‘atnr«* of* this gi-eat grou]> : ami we mu.st 

accordingly .say a fow wor<ls more on the subject of their structure. Now an 
essential featur** in the .structure of ail Verfehrates is that «ui that side of the hack- 
Imuic lying nearest to the hack there runs a tube or (*anal, formed by arclu'S of hone 
or cartilage .spi-inging from the lunlies of the vertehi-je, within which tube is tlu* 
.s(»-called spinal man*ow or coj’d, which is a j’ope-liki* structui'e formed of nt*rvi*- 
t issue, and running backwards from the hi*ain to the liimh*j* extremity of tlu* hcxly. 
On tlu* o]»])ositt* side of the hack hone to that <ieeu]aed by the spinal mari’ow thi*re 
is a much larger cavity e<ujtaining the viscera, such as the heart, hnigs, stomach, etc. 
In a cros.s-section of the body of any vertebrate animal w«‘ then*foie s(*e two 
tulK*s — a small one containing the iiervcms system j»laeed above the hackljoiu*, and 
a much larger om* containing the vi.scera situated below tht* backbone. 

Another notewoi*tby peculiarity of Vertebrates is that the limbs, which never 
excee<l four in number, aiv always directed away fi’om that part of tlu* body which 
contains tlu? nervous sysk*m, and towards that enclosing the viscera ; wlu*rejiH in 
nearly all the lower animals, colh*ctively known as the Invertebrates, the revei-se is 
the ca.s«\ Vertebrates are likewise* distingui.shed by the circumstances that tlie two 
jaws w<jrk in a v(*i*tical plane, or, in otlier w(>rds, arc upper and lower, instead of 
l»eing right and left, as they ai*e in insects. 

Having said thus much as to the general charackirs of the Vei’tebrak*- sub- 
kingdom, we come to the consideration of those of its higliest class, the Mammals. 



Tin* abovt* an* a frw of chief features (listin;];uisliin^ Maniinals from all 
other Vertebrates, but we may now briefly notice, some in which tlu*y <litfer fi-om 
ct*i*tain of the lower classes, although aji^reein^j^ with otliers. Ojk* of the* most 
im))oi*t<ant of these <lit1erences is that the skull of ^Mammals is jointetl tf» the first 
vei’tebra by means of a pair of f ransversi'ly <lispose«l bosses, or coiulyles, as they are 
technically calh’d. In this ri’spect Mammals are broadly distinguished from liirds 
ami Ue])tiles, in which tlu*re is but a sin;;h* condyh*, fdacetl in tin* middh* line of 
the skull. Fn»^s and m*wfs, constituting; tin* class of Am])hibians. a^ree, however, 
with Mammals in the mode by which the skull is jointetl to the backlnaie: although 
they dill'er from tht*m very widely in other parts of their oigaiiisation. 

Clroulation. other haml. Mammals tlifler fi*om Fishes, Amphibians, and 

Ih»ptih*s, in having wann bhx^tl, which is propelled from a four- 
chambeivtl heart through a double circulatory system: one ]iaH of this system 
causing the blood ti) pass thixmgh the lungs for the purfxjse of taking in a fresh 
supply of oxygt'u from tlu* air. and the other being subservient to tin* supply" of 
fn'shly oxygt*nated blooti to the various organs and memlH*i*s of the bod^". This 
circulatory system also <liflei*s from that of Birds and Reptiles in that the blood 
for the nouri.shment of the Ixxly is pi^ojadled fi’om the heart by a single vessel, 
known as the aoi-ta, which passes over the left branch of the windpipe ; whereas 
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in the other two classes mentioned the aorta crosses either the ri^ht branch or lx)th 
branches of the windpipe. 

All Mammals, whether they live on the land or in tlu‘ water, 
breathe air by means of lungs suspended in the chest ; and ihiring no 
period of their life do they ever develop gills; ludther do they ever undergo a 
jiietainorphosis analogous to that presented by the change of a tadjMile into a fn>g. 
By these last two negative charaetei’s they aiv, tlierc'fort*. shaiply distinguishetl 
from the Amphibians, with which, as we have seen, tiny agree in tlu' modi‘ by 
which the skull is articulat(*d to the first joint of the backlK>ne. 

Toimff With the sole (‘xception of th** i'gg-laying Idammals. or Moiio- 

tr(*mes, of Australia and New (luinea, which an* tlu' lowest ineinbei*s 
of the class, the young of IMammals are invariably born in a living ctaidition. 

Vertebra of A remarkable f(‘ature in Mammals is tla^ circumstance that, with 

Neck. three* constant exceptions, tlu* numbt*)- of joints, (»r v»‘i*tein*{e. in 

the neck is seven: this number be'ing eejually ceinstant in tlu* enormously clongab**! 
neck of tlie giraffe, or in the extremely shortcmMl om* of the wliale, where* the* 
vertebrje are* reeluceel to thin j dates of bone. 

As a nile*, 5!ammals have* the* two jeairs of limbs characte*ristic of 
V(‘rtebrate*s, but oceasieinally, as in the* whale*s, the* hinele*r jeair may be 
wanting. In a laige* pj’oportieai of s]»ecie*s the* himl- and fore'-limbs are* e»f ajepro.xi- 
mate'ly e*(jual le*ngth. In seane* easels, he)We*ve‘r, the* hind-limbs may be* e*normoUNly 
elongnteel at the* e*xpe*nseuf the* fore*-limhs, as we* se‘e* in the* kangaroos anel jnmjeiiig 
mice; ami jirogre-ssion is the*n e*ffe*(‘te*el by nie*ans eef )e*aps anel bounds frean these 
stnaig liinel-linibs. 'Jdie* ojejiosite* e*xtre*iiie* of limb-stiMicture* is she)wn among tlie* 
bats, whe*re*, while the* hintle*r j»air re*tain the*ir normal structure*, the* fe>re*-limbs are 
enormously e-longate-d to aHbrel su]>])oi‘t t<» a le*athe*ry wing-Iike* structure, by means 
of which the*se stJ*auge*ly moe]itie*el cre*ature*s are e*nable*el to fly in tlie air with the, 
same* e*ase and swiftne*ss as Hirels. In the whales anel eloljdnns, which le*ael a ])urely 
aejuatic life, we* fiml the fore*-Iimbs modifieel into jeaddlcs for swimming, whiles the 
himl ones jire*, as w’e* have* saiel, totally wanting. Similar comlitions obtain in the* 
dugongs and manatis ; Init in the tnie*, se*als, which are less comp]ett*ly aejuatic, 
the himl-limbs are still well e]evelope*d, although elirected backwards to form, in 
conne*ction with the tail, a kiml of rudeler. The* bats ai*c the* only Mammals which 
luv wholly aelapte*el for flight, but w'c ni(*(*t with ce»)iain foj’ms in otlie‘r groui)s, such 
as the flying sejuirre'ls among the* Rexlents, ajul the? flying phalangcrs among tlui 
Pouched Mammals, which an* e*nable*d to take long le*ap-likc flights from tre*c to 
tn*e by means of a kind of a parachute formcel of folds of skin nnining along the 
.sieles of the Ixnly from limb to limb. The limbs themselves are not, howeever, 
socially moditie*d : and true flight, in the* se*nse of projmlsion cause*<l f)y up-and- 
dowTi strokes of the fore-limbs, is not ]M*rformeel by these Mamnials. We; sliall 
have Home.*thing niorc^ to adel on the subje*et of limbs in the paragraplis devoted to 
the skeleton. 

Almost as great variations arc displayed in the mmlifications and uses of tlie 
tail of Mammals. In the majority of casc;s the tail is present and forms a tapering 
axis, often clothed with long hair, which may considerably exceed the total length 
of the bod 3 \ The Mammal, in which the relative length of the tail is greatest, is 
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a Hiiiall oriij from Madagascar, hi *1011^111^ to the InN(Jctivoi*ous order, and named 
MlrrofjnJr, in whicli tin- tail is ii«*arly three times as loii^j as the body. In some 
of th(‘- ajies and monkeys tin* tail is ahs«*nt; and it is very shoil in the >K*ars among 
the Carnivores, and in many deer among the Hi)ofe<l Mammals, or Ungulates. In 
many Ungulates, however, such as cattle, it is of great length ; and in that group 
it has its extremity fui'iiished with a tuft of hair, and thus forms an eft*ectual 
instrument for brushing away Hies from the bofly. In the spider- monkeys of 
South America, as well as in the opossums and phalangers, in eeitain poiouj lines, 
and other forms, the tail is ]»rehensile, and thus serves as an impoitant aid in 
climbing, or to suspend its owners head downwards. In the beaver the tail is 
expanded into a flattened oar-like foj‘m, which jirobably acts as a ruddei* in swim- 
ming. Hut the most remarkable moflitication of this useful organ (x:curs in the 
whales and doljihins, when it is (‘Xjiamled into a large forked structuiv, termed 
liy whalers ‘ ilukes,’ and is the main organ in ])ro]M‘lling the body through the 
water. 

External I** regard to the external covering, we liavi* already said tliat hail’s 

Ooverlnff. m*,. always jireseiit on some portion of the ])ody during some jieriod 
of life. Ill the whales these hairs may, however, lx* reduced to a few bristles in 
the region of the mouth, which disajipear wln‘n the animal attains maturity. 
Mammals never develop that modified kind of hair-structui*e known as feathers, 
which are jx'culiar to Hirds. The liody may, however, be eov(*ri*d with overlajijiing 
scales, like those so common in K<*ptile.s, but this oc’curs only in the jiaiigolins, or 
scaly ant-eaters of lialia ami Africa. The tail of the common rat is an examjile 
of a jiart. of the body coveriMl with scales, liaving tlieir edges in a])]M)sition ; but in 
both these instances hairs ai’e mingled with tin* scales. Still rarer than scales are 
bony jilates, di‘Veloped in tin* true skin. At the j)ri‘sent day these structures arc 
only met with among the well-known armadillos of South America, which an* 
furnished with bucklers and transverse bands of these bony jilates, and art* in some 
c ases able to roll themselves up into a ball, juvsenting on all sides an impenetrable 
coat of mail. In the Pleistocene, or latest geological ]M'i*iod before the present. 
South America produced, however, a number of huge Mammals allied to the 
armadillos, and known as glyptodonts, u hich were covei’t‘d with a continuous 
cuirass of Ixaiy ]ihib*s, I’i'aching in some cases more than an inch in thickness. 
That these huge and well-armoured forms, which one might regard as typical 
e.xamples of animals fitted to withstaial all enemies, havi* perished, while their 
smaller and less completely di'feiided allies liave lived on, show us that thei’e are 
other caust's at work than the attacks of foes in thi* desti’iiction of animals. 
Hetwi*en the j)lati*s of the armour of the armadillos liaii*s are always developed, 
and in one species the.st* ai’e so abundant as to complet(*ly hide the plates themselves, 
and n*nder tin* gem*ral app(*arance that of an ordinary hairy mammal. 

The use of hair is mainly to protect the Wly from cold, and thus to aid in the 
miiintonauce of a uniform high tt*m]'M*ratuiv : and when hairs aiv absi*nt, we find 
this functitui j)i*rfornuMl by a moiv or less thick fatty layer beneath the skin, which, 
when it is oxcessivi*ly d<*velojM*d, as in the whales, is known as blubbi^r. To com- 
jxuisiite for the difference lH‘twe(»n the teinperatnit' of winter and summer, many 
Mammals wliich inhabit the colder regions of the globe ilevelop a much thicker 
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coat of hair in tht‘ foi’uier than in the latter stuiaoii, of which we have an I'xcellent 
example in tlu* hoi’se. In some Mammals, such as the hare ami cat, tlie Ixxly is 
coveivtl with onlv ont‘ kind of hair; but in other cases, as in the fur-seals, tlu^re is 
one kiml of long ami somewhat coarse^ hair, which appeal’s at tlu* surface, ami 
another of a s<»fu*r ami tiner naturi\ which forms the thick ami warm umler-fur. 
This umler-fur is greatly develoiHul in Mammals of all groups inhahiting Tiln't, 
where it is locally known as ‘ jiashm ’ ; ami it is this jiashm of the goat of thest* 
regions which allbrds the materials for the ceh'brated Kashmir shawls. Curiously 
enough, t(H>, animals which usually do not tleveloj) ])ashm almost immediatc‘ly ttaid 
to its j)ro.luctiou when taken to the TilM‘tan rt’gion, as is notably the wise with 
dogs. Li‘ss friMjUently tln‘ hair of the lK)dy takes the form of stiff bristles, <is on 
the pig: and still mon* rarely this thickening is carried U) such an extent as to 
pixiduca* sj)iues, of which we havt^ tla^ best instances in tht‘ i)orcupim‘ and he<lge- 
iiog, l>eh»nging, it should bi* borne in mimi, to distinct orders. 

Thr soli<l horns (»f tla* rhiuocero.ses, and the hollow horny sheaths of cattle 
and antelopes are \ery similai* in their nature to hail’s, and may indeixl be com- 
]«irt‘d to masses t)f hair welded togetlu*r into solid strnctnr(*s. 

Although a fair idea of Mammals as a whole may Ik* gained 
The SkeletozL inv«‘stigation int-o tlu* nature of their soft internal parts, yt*t 


any oiu* who desires t<i obtain 
any really accurate know- 
ledge of them must makt' 
up his mind to ac({uire at 
Iciist some slight id^a of the 
general structure of the bony 
skeleUai, and also of the biriu 
and nature of the teeth, sinci 
tlu’sc ]>arts are of the highest 
imixa'taiice in classification. 
We have already in- 
cidtuitally mentioned that the 
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skull consists of two jioilions, 
— the skull projier, which 
contains the brain, and the 
lower jaw. It will suffice t<j 
mention, in addition, that tlu^ 
himler jnirt of the skull is 


sk. skull ; .■;//. rln*fk-l»riin*f/.y;rMMiniic firrli) ; /•/■. vrrtrbm* of flu? nuck ; 
d, viTU*t»raj of tlu* luifk ; /. VfrU'l»r;i* of tin* loins ; h. h(utiiiii ; nl. 
vcrt.ehra* of tlu? tail; m, sliouMi'r • Madr (scaimla) : h, arm -bone 
(liutiimiK); r. ?«. Ixaifs of foru-ariii (ratlins ami iiliia^; /7^ wrist (carpiiK) ; 
im, iimtacarpUK ; y/A. t»H*-lio!u's ; //r. hauiii’li-lHitic (pelvis) ; fm. tliiffle 
li<»m; (femur); y/. kiie<**eap ^jiatella) ; Ut, Jf*. iKJiies of lower lef^ (tibia 
and fibula) ; tK ankle (tarsus) ; m. inetatarKUs. 


known as the occiput, and that on the front surface the pair of boiu’s ixK)ffng over 
the cavity of the nose are known as tlu* nasals, while thost* Is'liind them, foniiing 
the region of the foreheml, an* tenned frontals. Further, in the uppf*r jaw, the; Ixmes 
which carry tlu* himler or cheek-tf*eth are known as the iiiaxilhe, wliilc? tliostj in 


which the fmnt cutting-teeth are imyjianted are termefl tlu*. premaxilhe. All tlu*. other 
numerous Ixaies of the skull liave reccuved distinct nanu*s : hut tlu? rf*a<]er desirous 
of becoming ac()uainted with them must refer tx) otlu*r wf)rkH. f)ur notice of the 
other parts of tlie skeleton must lx* e(|ually brief. In the hacklxau^ or vertxdiral 
column, the first verti^bra, or that which articulat(.*s with tlu* skull is known as the 
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ntliiH; followinjj wliicb i.s the axis vertifbra, remarkable for having the body or 
banal j)ortion of tlie atlan vertebra fixed tcj it, an<l known an the odontoid procenH, 
Thin wiparation of the Ixxly of th(j atlan vertebra fmiu its jirojier w^ginent is 
constant througliout the greater pail of the veilebrate subkingdoiii. Tlie remaining 
five of the cervical, or neck-veiltfbnc, ai-e distinguished from the doi’sal, or vertebne 
of the region of the chest, by the absence c>f ribs. The ribs of most of the doi>ial 
veil(?bne ailiculate in the middle line of th(j inferior asjiect of the Ixxly with the 
lireast-lxme, or steniuni, which is its<*lf coiijjkjscmI of sevei’al s(*gments. The dorsal 
vertebra} ar(} succeeded jxisteriorly by a smaller numbt^r, forming the region of the 
loins, which have, no ribs, and aiHi teriiu^d lumbars. Behind the latter there are 
several coalesced veil<*}jra* forming tie* so-called s»icrum, to which tin* haunch-bones 
articulate; and th(}se are again succeeded by the tail, or caudal, veilcjbras of which 
the nuinlier varies according to th<* length of tla* tail its(*lf. 

In th(‘ majority of Mammals the fore-limb is 
conn(‘cted with the trunk simply by the blade-bone, 
or scajaila, which lies on the back surfaci; of the 
anterica* ribs; and in front by tbe collar-bone, or 
claviclts which connects the scapula with the ster- 
num. The Ixaies of tbe fore-limb ar(‘, hixtly, the 
arm-lxme or humerus, which has condyles at its lower 
emi : and, secondly, tbe two j)aral]el Ixmes of the 
fore-arm, of which tb(‘ out(‘rmost (wluai the j)alm of 
tbe ham! is turned forwards) is tbe radius, and the 
other th(* ulna. Tlu* radius is always present, but 
in many Hoofeil Mammals only tbe uj)per (*nd of the 
ulna remains, which is fusiMl with the radius. The 
ra<lius articulates below with the upper of the two 
transverse rows of small sfdid Ixmes bu’ming the 
wrist or carpus; beyond these we have in man and 
monk<‘ys, as well as in certain othm* grou))s, five 
elongated 1k)Ih»s, ternuxl m<‘tacarpals, tlie four outer- 
most of which are succeedtMl by the three phalangc'al 
Ixmes of the finirers oi* diirits. The thumb, or first 

however, only two of these phalangeals. 

The hind-limb <litiei*s f?*om the fore-limb in that 
tin* innominati*. or haunch - Ixmes, which together 
form the ]>elvis, are coiim‘cted by an immovable bony 
union with the sacral region of tlu* veilebral column. The thigh-lxme or femur, 
corn'Hjxmding to the humerus of the arm, aHieulates with a cavity in the innominati*, 
tenned the acetabulum. Tin* leg has two ]>arallel bones ailiculating with the 
lower end of the thigli-lxan* or femur; of which the larger, or tibia, occupying the 
inm*r side of the limb, convsjxmds to the radius of the fore-arm, while the smaller 
outt*r Ixmc*, or fibula, reprew*nts the ulna. The ankle, or tarsus, coiresponds to the 
caipus in the foiv-linih, and likewise consists of two transverse rows of small 
bones. Two Imnes of the uppennost row, viz. the calcaneum or heel-bone, and 
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the astragalus or ankle-bone, are specially inoditied. In the foot pi*oper the 
bones corresixind with those of the hand ; those represi'iiting the inetacaiixils Inking, 
however, termed metataitwils. It will fi*e- 
quently lx* found convenient to speak of the 
extremity of the fore-limb, or hand, as the 
wavw; while the himl foot may be tenned 
the ]tes. 

In the foix'going summaiy wo have spoken 
of the hand and foot as consisting of live 
fingers and t<H"s, or digits ; and this is the ease 
with most Monktys, many Carnivoivs, Bt)dents, 
ete. In other eases, however, and especially 
among th«* HiH)ft*d JIaminals or Ungulates, 
there is a tendency to the i*t‘duction of the 
nundx'r of digits. Thus in the cattle and deer, 
commonly known as Ruminants, the number 
of functional digits is ivdueed to two, coriv- 
s]>on<ling to the third an<l fouilh of the typical 
series of five : while in the hoi’se only a single 
digit ^‘mains, which in the fon‘-limb corre- 
s|M)nds to the middle or third linger of the 
human hand, an<l in the hind>limb to the 
midtile tot*. 

Amazement of Almost all JIammals wh<*n 
theToetlL a<lult have both Jaws provitletl 
with a series of teeth, varying gi’eatly in number 
ami stnicture in the ditiereiit groujjs. Tbestt 
ti'eth are almost invariably tixetl in separate* 
sockets: ami while the front teeth have but a 
single riK)t or fang, the sitle or cheek-teeth 
very genei’ally have two or more such J*oots, 
each of which cxcupies a separate tlivision of 
the socket. In all cases tlie teelli are lixetl in 
their sock<.‘ts merely by the aid of soft tissues 
connected with the gum, and a) e never welded 
to the jaws by a d<*iK)sit of bone. Very gent*r- 
ally there is a sharjily-marked line of division, termed the neck, In'tween tlie root, 
or j)ortion of the tooth implanterl in the jaw, and the crown or exjK)sed portion. 

In most of those Mammals, in which the t<a*th of clifferent paiis of the jaw 
<liffer in structure from one anotlier, tliere are two distinct sets of teeth (h^veloped 
<luring life. The fij*st of tlie two includes the milk- or baby-teeth, which are 
generally sherl at a comparatively early age, ani of small size anrl fc*w in number, 
and are finally succeeded by the larger and more numerous permanent set, which 
remain during the rest of life, unless piwiously woni. 

In those Mammals in which the permanent teeth differ from one another in 
form in different regions of the jaw, we are enabled from their position, and also 
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frf)iri their relations to the temporary series of milk-teeth, to divide them into four 
distinct ^rnjups. Taking one side of the upper jaw, as that of the dog, of which the 
tiKjtli are shown in tlnj figure, we find the front bone, or premaxilla, carrying a small 
nuinlxT (in this instance three) of simple cutting teeth, termed incisora Behind 
tli(!se teeth, hvm whicli, as in the figure, it is generally separated by a longer or 
shoi-ter gap, tliere is a t(K)th with a siin])le and often conical crown, which, like the 
incisors, is insi‘i'ted in the jaw by a single mot. This tooth, which is usually larger 
tlijin the incisors, is termed tlui tusk, or canine tooth, and in the wild boar and 
most ('a?*ni\’oi’ouH Mammals attains a very large size. It can always be distin- 
guisluMl fj-om th(j incisors by the fact that it is implanted in the maxilla, or second 
lM)ne of tlu* jaw, ov at l(!ast on tlie lirui of junction between that bone and th(i 
pi’i'inaxilla. Beliind tlie canine we hav(i a series of teeth, which may be as many as 
se\'en, althougli only six in the figure, with more complicated crowns, and, except the 
first, inserted in tin* j‘aw by two or more r(K)ts. Tliis sen’es may be collectively known 
as tile cheek-teeth ; ])ut they may lie divided into two minor groups according as 
to whethej* they are prc^ceiled by ]iiilk-teeth or not. In the dog the four teeth 

immediately behind 
th(^ canine, with the 
excejition of the fii’st, 
ai’e the vei’tical sue- 
comm of wi]k4ooth, 
and ntv kmnvn as 
pivwolnrs: wJiiie the 
two himlniost teeth, 
wliich hav(‘ no such 
ti *m 1 )ora ry pn^l eces- 



OUTEU VIEW (IE THE Ill(;||T MILK AM) I’KUMANE:N’T rri'KU TEETH OK THE DOG, 

Till* lower row jin* tin* niilk-tei'lli, uiid the ij|»|H*r the ]H*rtiuim‘iit 
teeth. Alter Sir W. 11. Flower. 


HOI’S, are known as 
true nioIai’s,or niolai*s. 
In tlie lower jaw the 


tooth, usually larger 

than the othei*s, whicli bites in front of the uj)])!’!’ canim* is the lower canine. 
In ad\ance ol this tooth are the incisoi’s, ami lieliind it tlie pi’emolai’s and molars, 
distinguishtMl irtini om* another in the same manner as are the corivsponding teeth 
of the upjier jaw. 


With the excejition of i\w Pouched Mammals, with whicli we shall not have 
to deal till we come to tlie middh* of the third volume, there are, in jiractically 
all the Mammals with teeth ol difleivnt kinds, never moiv tlinn three incisors, one 
canine, loui* jiremolars, and three ]no]ai*s on eithi*r sidt‘ of eacli jaw : so that the 
total numlier of teetli on Iwifli sides of the two jaws is not more than forty- 
four. In the fignriMl njijier jaw of the dog the numlH’r falls short of this full 
comjdenient, owing to tlie ciivii in stance that there are only two in place of three 
moJaix 


As it would h(* exceedingly inconvtuiient always to have to 
Fomulm descrilu' the nunilK*r of teeth in any given Mammal by writing 
them down at length, a grajihic fonmila lias bi*en invented by which the number 
of tt‘eth of each siK'cies can he shortly and clearly expressed. Tims, taking 
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only one side of each jaw, and indicating the incisal's by the k*tter /, the canines 
or tusks by e, the premolai-s by and the inolai's by and taking the num- 
bers above the lines ns I'epi'esenting the teeth of the upper, and thosi* 1 h‘Iow the 
same the teeth of the lower jaw, we may express the number and kimls of the 
teeth of the dog by the 
formula : \ i], e}, m f,. 

The total thus given is 
21, and double this num- 
ber will of eoui'se give 
the entin* number of 
teeth on both sides of 
the two jaws, which in 
this case will be 42. 

Stmctureof A lew 
the Teeth, words must 

now be said regarding 
the internal strueture of 
teeth, as without this it 

is (juit* illlp()ssihj( to To show flistiin'tion lu'twwn incisors, tusks, nn«l ••licck-tcctli, — ATU t] 
understand llie iiioditiea- 

tions wJ)i(*li they uiidej-go in flitlerent g/*ouj)s of .Vamnials. Taking a sinipltJ 
more oj- /ess eoniea/ toofli like t/ie tusk of a lion or tiger, or any tooth of a 
s|)ei*ni whale, it may i»e obsei'ved that whmi sueh a tooth first a]>pears above the 
gum it is open at the bast*, where it forms a hollow eom*. Ami in t»‘(‘th like the 
tusks of the elephant. wlii(*h grow throughout the whoh* lib* of their owner, such 
a condition n*iiiains jiernianent. [\sually, however, a tooth ct^ases to grow after a 
ceitain ])eriod, and the ba.se of the root or roots then becomes coin])l(‘tely cloH(*d, 
and assumes a ]»oinb*d shaj)e. A tootli of this sim])l(‘ conical ty]M* is com]>os(ul 
internally of a sul)stance known as the ivory ca* di*ntim*, coatetl externally with a 
thin layeiM)f a mucli harder nature ami highly ]K)lish(‘d ap]n*arance, which is tei'iiied 
the enamel. Moreover, outside the* base of the crown there may be; patches of a 
coai'ser substance, called tin* cement. A mod<*l of such a tooth may be. mad(j by 
taking the finger of a khl glove, filling it with lH*es-wax, ami jaitting some smears 
of sealing-wax at the base of the outer surface*, when the lM*e*s-wax will r(*pr(^sent the*, 
ivory, the* ki«l the* enamel, ami the se*aling-wax the* ceme*nt. If we the*n cut oH* the 
summit of the* tinge*!* we* shall have a ce*nti*al eli.se of be‘es-wax (ivojy) suri'oumleel 
by a circle* e)f kiel (e*namel), which will re*pre*sent the* cotjelition of such a tyjie of 
t(X)th when its summit has b(*(*n wmii away by use* against the* o]>])e»sing toe)tli of 
the opposite* jaw. If, howeve*r, before cutting off the* e*ml of our moele*!, we^ inde*nt 
the summit with se*veral elee*p pits, ami also mark the* side*s with one* or more 
gi'Of)ve.s, anil fill up such pits anel grexives with se*aling-wax, it is obvieais that wo 
shall have a much more complex type* ejf stnicturc*. This comj)lex moele;! will servo 
to explain the typo of tex)th stnictiire* fouml in many of the H(X)feMl or Ungulate 
Mammals ; and it will bo obvious that if we* now cut off the summit of our model 
we shall finel a series of irregular eHsc!S of lK*es-wax (ivory), each summnel<;d by a 
sinuous bonier of kid (enamel), in the folds of which will be inHHS<*H of sealing-wax 
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mammals. 


(cement). Such a model will (mable us to understand the nature of the cheek-teeth 
of the Ungulate Mammals when we come to them. 

^ From a utilitarian point of view Mammals are of extreme 
importance to man, since it is from them— and more especially from 
toibuL the Ungulate order— that by far the greater part of his animal food 

is procured, while their skins or fur furnish him largely with raiment \ and it is 
from their ranks alone that all his beasts of burden and draught are recruited. 
Moreover, since thesMi creatures are the highest representatives of the animal 
kingdom, among whom man himself must, from a zoological standpoint, be 
included, their Htu<ly is one which commends itself most forcibly to all who are 
in any way interested in Natural History. 

Mtminaiiin Numiuxnis as are the Mammals now living, it must never b(^ 
the Fait. forgotten that they foimi but a small moiety of those which flourished 
at earliei* periods of the history of our eai*th. The Mammals of the present day 
may, iii<l(!e<i, b(‘ compared to the topmost branches and twigs of a giant forest tree, 
of which the larger limbs and tnmk are concealed from our view. And it will 
accordingly lx* irjanifest that any one who confines his studies to the existing species 
will hav<*, but a very impej’fect idea of the whole aiTay of Mammalian life, and of 
tiu? mutual connection of its vai'ious branches. The study of fossil Mammals is, 
how(»ver, a difficult ont‘, and onti recpiiring an extimsive knowknlge of comparative 
anatomy. All that can, thertdbix^, be done in a work of th(i present nature is to 
call attention, as occasion arises, to some of these extinct Mammals which are of 
esjiecial impoHanct? and interest as showing the manner in which groups now widely 
sepai'ate<l fioin one another were formerly more or less completely connectifd. 

Although the number of 
extinct MajJimaJs is very large, 
yet by far the givater propor- 
tioii of t]u‘sr b(d()J2g to the 
Jnt(\st of the tlivee^ivut epochs 
into which the geological his- 
tory of 0111* gIob(* lias been 

TUB LEFT HALF OF THK LOWKIl JAW (IF AN HXTINTT mUCIIKI) MAMMAI.. i- • , i i . 

divided. \\ liiu'eas, during 
marked a.-After Marsh. long-past ejUK-ll kllOWn as 

the Secondary ]ieriod, dunng 
which our chalk and oolites wi'rc d(’p().sited, the earth was tenanted by gigantic* 
ivptiles of strange form, it is not till we come to the rocks overlying the chalk, 
such as tli(» London clay and overlying strata, that we find JIainiiials taking an 
important place among the inhabitants of the cai’th. It was, indeed, during this 
so-called Tei*tiarv period that thevse animals attained the dominant position which 
they now occupy ; and the prc'seiit stage of the earth s history may Im* tnily called 
the age of Maimnals and Binls. We an» not, however, to suppose fi*om this that 
Mammals wen' unknown Ix'foiv the Tertiary period; a considerable number of 
species, mostly of small size, having In'en alivady diacovered. 

An additional importance attaches to the study of extinct Mammals, since it is 
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by their means alone tliat we are able to explain several apparent anomalies in the 
geogi-aphical distribution of li\dng gix)ups. How, for instance, could we possildy 
explain the present existence of tapirs only in sucli widely remote areas as the 
Malay Peninsula and Islands and South America, unless we had leanit geological 
explorations that these animals formerly roamed over large portions of Euixipe 
and Asia, from whence their descendants gradually migrated to the n^gions wlu^n' 
they now remain ? 

The foniier occurrence of an epoch of great cold in the northern lu‘misphei\> 
knowTi as the Glacial period, furnishes us with an explanation of how nearly relabel 
animals are now confined to isolateil mountain chains : thi*ir anc(‘stoi*s having Ikh'u 
enabled, during the pit‘valence of tlie cold, tospivad ovtu- the plains of the ti‘mpi*ratt* 
i^'igions, from whence they retreated with the advent of warmer conditions to seek 
a congenial climate in the neaivst mountain region. 

Orders of Mammals may divhled into (‘levt‘n main groups or orders, 

M a mm a l e. which may be arranged as follows, and will be tri‘at(*d of in the same 
sequence, viz. : — 

1. Apes, Monkeys, and L(‘miii*s — PlMWATES. 

2. Bats — GniHoiTEHA. 

8. Insecti voih‘s— I nsk< TI v< in A. 

4. ( Carnivores — Gauxi v< MtA. 

5. lbM)fe<l Mammals— T no r lata. 

(j. Manatis and Dugoiigs SinKXiA. 

7. Whales and Por]M)ises — (/ kta<'KA. 

8. Undents — lb )I)KNTI A. 

0. Sloths, Anteab'i's. etc. — E dextata. 

10. J’ouched Mammals — MAlismiALIA. 

J 1 . Egg-layi ng M aTiimals — M < >X( »Tn km ata. 

It is not to ])e supi»osed that all these groups ai'f? s(<parat<;d from oiKi another 
by difiiTences of e(|ual impoj’tance. For irjsbinc(s No. ]() diffcix froiti the ju’ccerii/ig 
giY>u])s by chtirnctrjyi of far moiv i?nport;inc(j than do any of tbos(^ nine from one 
anotlier; while* the memlK*j>j of JVo. 11 differ fundamentally, not only fi-tan the fii’st 
nine gnaips, but almost equally rnarkeilly fnari No. 10. 

Having .said thus much by way of intimluetion, we pmceed to the consid<*ra- 
tion of the tii*st or<ler of Maiuiiials. 



CIl A PTKll ] 1. 

Ari:s, Monkkys, and Lkmi ks, - Order Puimates. 

The Man-like Apes. 

Fmiiily SlMJ / U . K . 

KvEItVHODY knows wliJii an jijn* or a nionk«‘y is, and tin* provrrli mischievous as 
a inonk«‘y ’’ reveals the estiinatii»n in whieli the latiei- animals ai-i* commonly held. 
'File mon*. or less hnman-like rorm, the l‘rei|U<‘nt tt‘ndency to assume an upri^^ht 
position, coupled with tln‘ir hand-like feet, would he amply sufficient to distin;^uisli 
the ^roup t<i whii'li thes<‘ aidmals helon;^ from all others, wi-re it not for tin* 
circumstance that there ai«‘ the less well known ci*eatuies termed Lemurs, which, 
while evidf'iitly related to monkeys, yet dilfer from the»n in so many respects as 
to render it almost or <juite imp<»ssihle to j^ivi* any characteristics which will 
ahsolutely dist in;,raisli the <irder to which they helon;^ fiom all othei*.s. 'Fliis is, 
however, a ditliculty with which the zooln;^ist has ofti‘n to jait U]) with, and to 
make the hest of. 

'Fhat the hi;;her apes are closely r«*lated in their bodily structni’e to man 
is obvious t<» all, and it is a fact that the diffel'elices between soim* of these a]»es 
and man /ir*e, fr<»iii a purely anatomical jioint <»f N'iew. of far h*ss importance than 
those l»y which the lower monkeys are separated from the ld;.i:hi‘r a]M*s. It lias, 
indi'ed, Iweii attemjited to show that a]»es and monk»‘ys an* sliarjily distin^uislied 
from man by the circumstanci* that wliile man is two-handed, ajies and monkeys 
are four-handed. 'Fhe difl’erence between the foot of one of the lar;;i-r apes and 
that of man is. however, men*ly one of de;;n‘e, and is mucli lt*ss than that between 
the apes and the lowest re]ii-esentatives of the onloi\ as is well shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which illustrates tin* various forms assumed by the hand and 
foot of tln*se animals. 

Althou;;h the lar;f<*r a]u*s aJH* tliose which conn* neari‘.st to man in tln*ii* 
general ore;anisation, yet tin* strong ri«lp*s <in the skulls of the adults, and the 
conseipient overhan^injjj and prominent eyebrows, ^ive tln*m an expres.sioii which, 
at tin* lH*st, is but a e^ross caricature of the human countenance. It is. howevt*r, in 
tin* younu: of tln*st* animals, wln*rt* tlie ri<l<j;t*s on the skull are much le.ss d<*vtdoped, 
and the tusks or canine tt'idh of the inah*s havt* not attained the dimensions which 
they n*acb in the adult stab*, that we find a much mort* human-like cast of 
t*x])n*Hsion. Moreover, some of the smaller a]H*s, in which the ^rent i*i<l|y^es on the 
skull are iievt*r devt*lo]H‘d, approach much more iu*arly in the sha]M* of their skulls 
to the human type. The larger apt»s are, iinlei*tl. repulsive animals in the adult 
condition ; and it is usually only the smaller kinds of monkeys which are kept as 
j>eta. 
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Most of thii PninaUm are animals essentially adapted for living 
XMftriimtioiL ^ cJiiiiatcH, and are never found in regions which have not at 
lenst a hot suininrr. Some of tln*m are, however, capable of Withstanding a 
consiilerahJe urnffunt of winter cold; and it is no unconiuion sight in the outer 
ranges of the HiiuaJaya to see troops of monkeys leaping from Ixmgh to bough of 
the snow-hiden janes. Moreovi'j*. two species of monkeys inhabit the elevated 
regions of Kastern Tiiiet, wliere at least pait of the winter must be iritenscOy cold. 
With the exeejilion of tlie apes found on the Koek of Gibraltar, wliich must either 
hav<* reached their ]»resent habitation wh<*n Spain was united by land with Africa, 
or have been introduced by man at a later ])erlod, none of the Primates are 
found in Europe; they occur, however, throughout the wanner regions of the 
remainder of the globe, with the <*xception of tin? Australian I'egion ; but whereas 
all the apes and monkeys of the Ohl World lielong to two well-marked familit^s, 
those of the New Woi hl represent tw(» <>tlH*r families closely alH(‘d to one another, 
but markedly different from botli those of tlni Old World. The lemurs, as we 
shall see later on, are without excejition Old World forms, and are especially 
characteristic of l\Ia<Iagascar, although also re]>res(‘nted in India and on the 
cxaitinent of Africa, as w<‘ll as in certain islands. In j)ast tiimvs, however, lemurs 
wei’e distribute(| ov'er the giH'ater jiart of the globe : and monkeys ev«*n roamed over 
the ancient, forest-lands of Essex, as is ])roved by tin* discovery of a single t(K)th in 
the brick eartli of Ilford in Essex : and flay wen‘ also abundant over tlje more 
southern regions of Europe. 

Nearly the whoK* of the ]*rimates an* adapted for a more or less completely 
iirl>or(*al lib*, most of tlH'in being inhabitants of forest regions. Aidt‘<l })y their 
hand-like feet, all <»f them an* expeit climbers, an<l many, like the oriental 
gibbons and tin* Siaitli American spider - monkeys, lait ran*ly leave tht^ trees, 
leaping fi*om bough to iKiugh, and thus from tret^ to tree, far abovt* the heads of 
the travellers helow, to whom their presence is nuale known only by their 
continual howling or chattering. The climbing powei*s of the South American 
monkeys an* largely aided by their prehensile tails, which .serve the puipose of a 
fifth limb. Owing to the warmth of the regions in which most of them dwell, 
no monkeys evt*r hil)ernate. (\aitrary, however, to what is often su]^]M)sed to be 
the cast*, several of tlu* smalh*r species are expert swimmei’s, and will fearh‘ssly 
cross ccanparatively largt* rivt*rs. 

It is n(»w time to take a glance at some of tlu* more chanwteri.stic 
ft*atures which distinguish tlu* onh*r as a whoh* fnan other Mammals. 
In tlu* til's! place, Inith the hand aiul the bsit an*, as a rule, ])rovided with five 
digits, although in a few instances the thumb is wanting. Then, again, the hand 
is always atlapte<l to act as a grasping organ, and, with tlu* single exception of man, 
the same is the case with the bnit, though it has ri*cently been discovered that the 
foot of the newly-born human infant displays distinct traces of having been 
originally a grasjiing organ. In thosi* cast*s where tlu* hand attains its mast 
perfect ih*vt*lopment, the thumb can lx* op|x>sed to tlu* lingei's, but in .some of the 
lowt*r fonns this action is only possible in a limited flegivi*. The grt*at ten* is, in a 
similar maniu*r, opposable to the other tix*s, althougli in man, as is well-8ho^vn in 
our tiguiv of Ins skeleton, this action has been lost, and the bones of this toe lie 
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parallel to those of the other toes. In tliis I’espect, as the ti^uiv shows. t]\e foot of 
man is markedly different fiom that of the gorilla and tin* other apes. With the 
curious exception of the oi-ang, in wliicJi tJie givat toi* is ofuai taitirely devoid of 
any trace of such appendage, all the fingei-s aiv furnished with nails. In the higln‘r 
forms these nails ai’e of a flattened shape in all tin* digits; and this llatiass is 
always characteristic of the nail of tht‘ grt*at 
toe, although the other digits of tlie lower 
forms have curved nails. In onler to form an 
efficient support for th(‘H(» nails, the lx)nes of 
the terminal Joints of tlu' digits, with the 
exception of the index finger of the lemni*s, 
are transversidy flattened out : ainl are thus 
verv different fn)m tliose of tin* Rodents and 
Carnivore.s. Tliat the hand and fcK»t should 
have perfect fi*(*edom of motion, it is of eourst‘ 
nect*ssary that tlu* iKUies of tlu* fore-arm ami 
lower leg shouhl remran eomph‘tely sejnirate 
from one anotlier; and, as w<‘ see fiom tin* 
figured skeletons, the radius and ulna in the 
fori*-arm, and the tihia and fibula in tl ... i..«. 

4ire lM.)th e<puvlly w<*ll deVi*lo])ed and cajmble of 
motion upai om* another. Another ini|H>i*tant 
jMnnt as n‘gards the fret* use of the arms is 
the presence of eom])lete eollar-lMaies, wliieh 
an* always well develop<*d in a])es and 
monkeys, as tlH*y are in oui-selve.s. 

If we lfK)k once more at the figures of tin* 
skelettJiis of man ami the gorilla w<* sliall not 
fail to ol>terve that in the skull tlu* sockets, 
or orbits, of tlie eyes are conij)lei<*Jy sur- 
rountled by a ring of Isnie, and that tlu? 
sockets themselves kxjk almost directly for- 
wards. This complete Ixaiy ring round tlu* 
eye-sockets at onct* serv<*s to di.stingui.sh the 
skulls of all the IVimates fixjiii tho.se of most 
of the Camivore.s. 

In congelation with the herbivoious liabits 

of the majority of the sjiecies, the teeth of tlu* , 

Primates are a^lapted for grinding ; the cheek- and male ( c?) an.l fumale hkulK 
teeth having broad flatt<aie<l crowns, which 

may either, as in ours<.*lv£*R, Ikj surmounted by tuberchjs, or by transverse ridg(is. 
Except in one family of American monkt*ys, then? are always three molar teetli in 
each side of either jaw, tlie last of which corr(*Hi)Oiids with our own “ wis(Jom- 
tooth ” ; and these molar teeth an? invariably larger and more complicatcid than 
the preinolars. Veiy" generally, as in ourselves, the numlK*r of the latUii* teetli is 
reduced to two on each side, and no living 2nemlx*r of the onler lias more than 
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three of thew! tfjetli. Very fnM|ueiitly a^aiii, and indeed invariably in the apes and 
monkeys, there are but two incisor teeth on each sidr of lx>tli tin? upper and the 
lower 

Witli tin; single exc(*fition of the curious aye-aye of Madagascar, then? ait? at 
least two maninue situati?d on tlie breast of tin? feinalijs of all niendHM*s of the 
ord<;i*. 

These, then, ai'^^ tlie cliief coiiiiiion cliaraciei-s poss(‘s,sed by a])es and monkeys 
on th(? OIK? liand ami lemm-s on the oIIk*!*: but, sucli as they are, they are 
ex»nsid(*red of sufficient in ijioilance by a coiisidei'able iiuiiiIkt of zoologists to Justify 
tin? inclusion of iMitli yi’oups in a single ordej*. The two <;i’oups constitute, however* 
separate sulK)nlei*s, of wliicli tlie first is termed tin* /I //////’eyAfn’r/ro, and the st*eond 
the Lfnm rtYHlnt. We sliall point out h<»w the latter u^roup is <listin^uishe<l fiom 
the foriiK'i* wlien we come to tlie consideration of the lemurs themselves; and 
we aceoi*din;^ly now ])nK‘eed to consider the first family of the Apes and Monkeys. 

The Kan-like "I'li** Man-lil\<‘ Apes are but few in number, and are also those 

Apea which come iieari'st, in point of structure, to man liimsilf. C.on- 
sidered, indeed, from a )»urely zinilo^ical ]>oint of vi(‘W, man repr(‘sents mer<‘ly a 
separate family - -//oai/aeAr of the IVimates, wliicli should iK*cu]»y the place of 
honour at the Is'ad of all the <ifher Mammals. Since, liowevcr, tin* special sci(*nces* 
anthropolo^ry and e1hnolo;^y, are devoted solely to the history of man, we shall 
lau’e content (airselves by incidentally miaitionin;^ a few of the structural features 
by which he is distin;;uisln‘d from the Man-like Afies. 

Apart, then, from man hims< lf, the Man -like Ap<‘s include the largest 
representatives of the Primates. They are «‘xclusively j*»‘strictt‘d to tin* Old World, 
where they are found only in the deiiM* fori‘sts of the waniu‘st and dami>est 
ii'^ions. 'riiey are all characterised by their strikin|^dy human-like form. althou;^h 
none of t hein habitually walk solely on fla ir hind 'limbs without obtainin;^ 
additional sufifiori from their Ion;; arms. 

ReMmblanoe In all the lary;er species the i-esiunhlance to man is mori* marked 

to Man. ill youn;^ than in the adult: while in the adult the human 
characteristics are more pronounced in the female tlian the male. Dr. liobei*t 
llartiiiann. of Merlin, who has diwoted much attention to the Man-like A]h»s, 
olwervi's that “in the ^<»rilla. the chimjianzee, ainl the oran^-utan. tin* external 
form is subject to essential moditications, according to the a^i‘ and sex. The 
diHerence between the sexes is most strongly marked in tlu* ^<a-illa, and these 
dirtenuices an* least appaivnt in the eril,bons. When a youiij^ male pirilla is 
compared with an aejed animal of the same sjuries we are almost tempted to 
Ix^lieve that we have to do with two t*ntirely different cn‘atun‘s. While the youn^ 
male still displays an evident apjiroximation to the human stnicture, and develops 
in its iKxIily habits the same qualities which p'uerally chanicttu'ise the shoi’t-tailed 
aiH»s of the Old Work!, with tin* exception of the babiHin, the a^ed male is 
otherwise formeil. In the latter case the points of resemblance to the human t^^’pe 
aiv far fewer ; tin* a^ed animal has lK*come a p^antie ajH*, n*tainin<j indee<l, in the 
atnictun* of his hands and feet, the chamcU*risticx of the Primates, while the 
protruding liead is something Udween the muzzle of the bal)oon, the bear, and the 
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boar. Simultaneously with these remarkable alterations of the external structuiv 
there occurs a modification of the skeleton. The skull of an male j^orilla 
becomes more projecting at the muzzle, and the canine tt^etli have almost attainetl 
the length of those of lions and tigera On the upper part of the skull, whwh is 
j*ounded in youth, great bony crests are developed on the eixiwn of tlu‘ head and on 
the occiput . . . The arches above the eye-s(xjkets are coven*d with wrinkled skin, 
and the already savage and indeed revolting appearance* of the old gt)rilla is 
thereby inci*eased.” 

Teetb Man-like Apes the numlH*!* of the tei‘th is the sanu* as 

in man himself — that is to say, thi‘re are on each side of l>oth the 
upper and lower jaws two iricisore, one canine, two premolais, and three* molai-s; 
the formula thus being: /n, ^ y>2, m|{, making a total of :V2 teeth. Not only 

do the teeth agree in number with thosi* of man, hut, with tin* exci-ption of tin* 
great size of the tusks, or canines, of tin* mah‘s, they liki‘wise I'esemhh* them in 
structure. We are familiar with the form of our own ni(»lar pM-th, which have wide 
ci’owns, with their angles i*ounded oti' and surmounted liy four main tnhercles set 
somewhat obliquely to one another: and the molars of tin* Man-like Apes are of the 
same general type of structure. In the apes, however, the wh<»le w'ries i»f tet‘th 
<loes not present the hom'-shot'-Iikt* contour wliich is so characteristic of our own 
tt*(‘th ; but, on the contrary, the chcH*k -teeth form nearly straight lines, having an 
angulateci junction witli the cniTc*d liiir of tin* front tn^th. 

OtbBT Xone of these ajM*s j»ossess the pc*euliar pouehes in the* chcH'ks 

CliaraoteristicB. fu nj^juy of the monkeys, and none of (hem have* any trace 

of a tail. Moi’eover, the nakeci patclies so oftcui found on tin* hnttoeks of the* <»thc‘r 
Primates are either absc*nt or, if ]>rc*sent, ai*c* of very small size. All of ilu‘se 
animals agrea*, liowever, with the monkeys, and therely clitfei* from man in tin* 
great length of the arms as eonqaired with that of the lc*gs; this differc*nci^ being 
vt*ry ch*arly indicat(‘d in our tigui'c*s of the sk<*h*ton of man and tin* goi’illa. Aiiothei* 
characteristic of tlie Man-like Apes sliown in the* tignre*s last refe*rnMl to is the* great 
hreadtli and flatiie.*.ss e.)f the* breast-lioiie or stenmni, this be*ing a feaiture^ in which 
the.*y agree with man, ami elifier from babcKnis ami monkeys. 'J'lieii, again, soinee of 
the Man-like A])es difier fi*oin the latte^r ami re‘seiiihle man in the* absences of a 
small lx)ne occupying a ce*ntral ])ositioii in the* wrist, ami be*nce* known as the? 
centrale of tbe carpus. 

In addition to the* points alr<*aely iiie‘ntioned, man is elistingnislied from tins 
Man-like Apes by tbe gre*at<*r relative size* f)f bis brain ami tin* ]>ortioii of tins skull 
in whicli it is contaim*d, as coiii]mre*d with tbe* face* ami muzzle*. His canine* teetb arc, 
moreover, but little* longer than tbe* otic*!* te*e*tb, ami are* ibus ejuite* unlike* the? huge 
tusks of the male gorilla anel orang. The gre*at tex* is also )*elative*ly h)nge*r, and is, at 
the ino.st, only opposable in a very liiiiite*el degre*<* to tin* otbe*r t(H*H. Moreover, tbe? 
whede skedeton of man, #ts will ta* .seen from onr figure*, is of a lighter ami iicatesr 
build, with certain peculiar curvature's of tin* low<*r part of the backbone*, which 
jHrmit of tbe assumption of the jierfectly upright jK>sition witliemt fatigue, and 
without need of any supj)r)rt from the* amis, which elo not reiacli txdow the 
mieldle of the thigh. Again, no ape? has an <*ar inoelelleel on the Ixeantiful lines 
of that of the human species. The iiak«*el boely of man is not, however, a 
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diaractfir which a z(Xjlo|^ast wouhl consider (jf any iinj)oi*tance os distinguishing 
liiin from the. aj)eH. 

From their evident structural res<*mhlance to man, the apes and monkeys are 
rightly jihiced at the head of the ]\Iaiiiinaliaii class. Tliis must not, however, by 
any means be taken to im])Iy that all. m* even any, of these animals are necessarily 
higher than the members of all the others. Although the intellect of tin* JIan-like 
A]»es may, and jn-obably <loes, in .soue* respects, ex etjed that of a dog; yet, for its 
own ]»e<*uliar line of life, a dog is as fully and highly organised as an aju*. Then, 
again, the lowej* monkeys ainl nil the lemurs ai’e fai* infei-jor in intelligence to the 
higher ( Carnivores, and indeed to tin* moj*t^ highly-developed members of some of 
the other grou]»s; but this is, of coui'se, no l)ar to their being includ(‘d iji the order 
which heads the list. 

With tln'se j-einarks on the Man-like A]m*s in general, we p)*o(!eed to thci con- 
sideration of the various genera and species which comj>ris(‘ the family. 


Tin: V 

(leiius 4 I nih ntiuqtUhrvtfft. 

Of all the large Man-like Apes, those uhich, on tin* whuh*, mak<‘ the nearest 
apju’oach in bo<lily structure to man art* tin? chimpanzees of Wi'stern and tCeiitral 
IvjUatorial Africa, of which thei’e aj))>ear to be two tlistinct sj>ecii‘s. om* known as 
A. nif/cr the <»ther as 4 I. <o/ea.v. 

^J 1 ie chimpanziM* has been long known in Kuro]><‘. It has, indei‘d, been con- 
sidered that the so-called “gorillas,’' jiu*t with by the C'arthaginians of Hanno’s 
voyagt* roiiml the ('ape in J».r. 470, on the j*ocky coasts of Sheiboru Island, off 
Sierra Leone, were clnni]»an/.ees. According, however, to 3Ir. Winwood ]{ead»*, who 
travelletl in Western .\friea for tin* express ]»urpose of obtaining authentic infor- 
mation al»(ail tin* chimpanzee, and the gorilla, the creatures .seen ainl caj»tured by 
Hanno’s party were neither gorillas nor chimj»anzt*es, but dog-faced baboon.s. Be 
this as it may, that the chimpanzee was known in Ktirope as far back as 1598 is 
jU’oved by an acc<»unt brought back from the (^)ngo by a rortugueso sailor, nam(*d 
Kduanlo 1 jo]m*z, and ]ml)lished at Frank foH by Figafetta in his account of the 
(\>ngo district. In I(JII> there aj>}H*ared, in IMirchas's af fhr. World, 

the history t»f the wainh*i*ings of an Kngli.sh .sailor, named Andrew Battel, in the 
lower part of (luinea. in lolH). who a]>pt*ars to have heard i>f or seen, not only the 
chimpanzee, which he designates the Kn jocko (a corruj)tion of XMjeko or X’Sehego), 
hut likewi.se tin* gorilla, which he calls the pongo. 

Buttt'ls account may be ([Uot(*d at length, as follows. Hestatt*s: “There are 
two kiinls of monstei*s common to the W(H)ds of Angola : the lai*gt*st of them is 
called Pongo in tln*ir language, and the other Enj<K*ko. Tin* ]X)ngo is in all its 
]n'oj)oi*tions like a man (excej)t the legs, which havi* no calv(‘.sk hut he is of gigantic 
height. The face, hands, and I'niN of tln»se animals aiv without hair : their bodies 
ixrv covered, hut not very thickly, with hair of a dunnisli colour. When they walk 
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on the ground, it is upright, with the luiiuls on the nape of the neck. Tlu‘y sleep 
on trees, and make a covering over their heads to slielter tlieni fi-oin the rain. 
They eat no flesli, but feed on nuts ami otluT fruits; nor liave tluy any under- 
standing bt*yond instinct. When the people of the country travi*l througli the. 
W(Kxls they make tires in the night, and in the morning when they are gone th^^ 
jX)ngos will come and sit round it till it giH‘s out, for they dt> not posst'ss sagacity 
enough to lay on more wootl. They go in Inidii's to kill many iu*gnH*s who travel 
in the wood. When elephants happen to come and feed where they are, they will 
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fall on them, and so heat them with their clubbed lists anrl sticks, that they are 
foi*ced to run away roaring. The grown jiongos are never taken alive, mving to 
their strength, which is so great that ten men cannot hold one of them. Th(i 
young hang upon their mothei-’s belly with their hands clasjiejl about her. Many 
of them are ttiken by sh(K)ting th<^ mothers with p*)isr)Tie,d arrows.” 

From that date our knowledg«* of these animals has been gradually add<^d U>, 
althougli there is still nxmi for fuller auth<*ntic accounts of their habits in a stat<? 
of nature. Young chimpanzees have Issui freipiently ))n>ught alive to EurojM*, and 
exhibitcnl in the Zoological Ganh'us of this and other countries. They n^juin;, 
however, the greatest care and atb.uition, and eveui with these they invariably die 
after a few years or months from the effects of our climate, which gem^rally show 
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thcmHi^lvi^ in variouH organic atfcictioiiH, although not, as has been Hupponed, in the 
fonii of tuljercular diweaHc of the lungn. 

In all iK)ints of their stnictui*e the cliiiupanzees ai’e very closely 

tlUTO • • • V 

to tli(f ultlioii^li tlni latter is now gem-rally referred to 

a sejiaratt; gen us. Originally the chimpanzees wen? clescrilH*d uiidta* the name of 
Trot fh niff if iH ; but sincij that name had Iweii appli<‘d at an earlier date to th<» wmis, 
it has now lH;(?n supc^rstichid by the sonu^wiiat cumbrous, although appropriati? name 
<jf A nih rfffHtitUhrrirH, This cliang<? is, however, not to )m» n*git*tted on other grounds, 
since, as the. name, TrtKjliHhjifH means a dwell<*r in caves, while chimpanzees are 
jairely foi'est animals, it is highly inaj»propriate to them. 

Jn a<lditi<»n hi certiiiin distinctive features in the teeth, such as the relatively 
small size of the tusks or canines of the males, and tin* cimimstance that the 
upper “ wisdom-t<M)th ’* is smaller than either <jf the two molai*s in advance of it, 
chim]»anzees may be rc*adily distinguished from the gorilla by the cii‘eumstanc(‘ 
that the males are but very slightly larger than th<^ f(‘mal(‘s. Moreover, the skull 
of the male chimpaiizn* is characitTised by the abN(‘nce of the enormoi]s bony 
ridges whi<rh overhang the scKikets of the eyes in that of the gorilla; while in the 
lower Jaw t he h'ligth of tlu? bony union b(*tween the two lateral branches is much 
less than in the latter. In l»oth these respects tlu* chimpanzia* is decidt*dly nearer 
to man than is the gorilla; ami a further a])proxiniation to tin* human typ(* is 
pivseiited by the relativi'ly shorter arms, which in the p(‘rfectly uju’iglit f)osture 
only reach a short distance below the knee. The hands and fe(‘t also art* longer 
and more slemltu* than those of tht* gorilla, as inay bt* s(‘t‘n by comi)aring tigs. 
with 1 ami 2 of tin? illustration tin p, !.*>. ^lonover, as in man, tht* mitltlle finger 
is Itaiger than t*ither <»f tht* others; ami although tht‘iv is stimt* degr(*(‘ of variation 
in the relative length of tho thumb in <litft»rt*nt imlivitluals, as a rult* this digit 
rt*aches to tht* b,i.M* tif the first phalangt*al joint of tin* imlt*x finger. The male 
chimpanzt*t* tloes mit a]ipi*ar to excet*d live feet in height wht*n full grown, ami is 
thus ctiiisiderably inferior in sizt* tt» the malt* gorilla. 

General Hr. Hartmann remarks of tin* chimpanzees that, although the 

Oliaracter. aivhed ridges alwive tin* eyes “an* in»t so t*xcessively jirominent as in 
II gtirilla of tlu* same age, they an* strongly tlevelt)i)t‘tl, covered with wrinkletl 
skin, ami in this case alsti there is a species of eyebmw, stiti’ and bristly, with 
shoi*t»t*r hail’s lH*twet‘n. Tin* largt*, wrinklt»tl litis are furni.shed with thick eyelashes. 
A gem*i*al jdiysiognomical tH.stinctit>n betwt»t*ii tlu* gorilla anti the chinipanz<*e 
consists in tin* fact that tin* britlge of the nose is slioitor in the latter than in the 
former. In the chimpanzee this part of tlu* organ is tlepressetl. yet the depres.sion 
is of a conical and convex fonn, anti is coven'tl \nth a nctwoi’k of wrinkles of 
varying dt*pth. In the chimpanzee the interval lx*tween the inner angle of the 
(*y(* ami the uj)jx*r laU’ral contour of the cartilaginous end of tlu* nose is shoiter 
than in tlu* gorilla. Then* is also some diffeivnee in the fonn of the nose : it is on 
the whoh* flath'r, the tij) is less ajipan'nt, and tlu* nostrils are not so widely opened, 
nor HO thickly padde<l. The external ear of tlu* chimpanzee has, on the whole, 
leHH n*st*mblance to the human ear, and its contour is larger than that of the 
gorilla. But this oi’gan varies so much in individuals that it is difficult to lay 
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down anj- inile for its averap* size. The skin of the chimpanzee is freipieiitly of a 
light, yet muddy flesh-colour, wliicli sometimes verges upon Imnvn. Spots, vaiying 
in size and depth of colour, sometimes isolatetl, sometimes in grou])s, and of a. 
blackish-brown, sooty, or bluish-black tint, are found on diflerent pails of the 
lx)dy of many individuals, especially on the faei‘, neck, bri‘ast, belly, anus ami 
hands, thighs and shanks, and more rarely on the back. The face, which, soon 
after biilli, is of a flesh-coloin*, luei'ging into yellowish-brown, assuim‘s a darkt*r 
shade with tlu* gradual deM‘lopment of the Iniily. The hairy coat is sleek, or only 
in rare cases slightly curled, and tlu* coarser and bristly liair is g(‘m»rally stifl’and 
elastic. The palling on the foreheatl is often so n^guhir that it might have been 
arrangetl by tln^ hairdressers art. Close behind that pail of the head at which 
the pix)jt*ctiirg ridges over tlu* eyes of the gorilla genei'ally meet there is in the 
chimpanzi*e (as is well shown iti our flgurt* of tin* hea<l) an altogdher bahl place, 
or often only a few scattered hairs, llonml the fact*, the gi'owth of hair streams 
<lownwards like a beard. On the neck it is of considi'rabh* h‘ngth. ami it falls in 
tlu* same long h>cks over the slioulders, back, and hijis. The hair on the limbs is 
not so Jong, and takes a d<iwnwar<l ilirection on tlu* nj)]u*r arm, and an opi)ositt* 
din*ction on tlu* fore-ariu, while there* is ofb*n n longitudinal parting on tlu* centre* 
of the inner surface e)f this part e>f the* limb. On tlu* back eef the* wrist the hair 
gre)ws in a kiml of whorl; tlu* U]>per luiirs turn upwarels ami backwarels, the 
niieldh* ones turn backwanls, tlu* le)We*r one*s backwarels and elownwanls. The* 
backs e)f tlu* haiuls and tlu* I’oots of the* tinge*i*s are* hairy. On tlu* freait of the* 
thigh tlu* hair take*s a eleiwnward elire*ctiejn, while* behimi it gre»ws backwarels. 
On the shank it grows elenv 11 wards in the* i‘e*gieai e»f the tibia, and turns back on 
the insiele* eif tlu* leg. Tlu* back e»f tlu* feM)t aiul tlu* J‘eM)ts e)f tlu* teM*s are* Iike*wise* 
hairy. There is a sluu’ter gj’owth eef the*.se hairs eai tlu* face*, chin, aiul e*ars. In 
e)ther case's tlu* hair of the* tnu* chiinjMHi/.e*e* is of a black (*e)le)ur. Short whitish 
hairs may be e)bserve*el on tlu* le)Wer part of tlu* face* aiul eliin, as we*ll as reanul 
the ]M)ste*rie)r ; aiul .seaiu'tiiiu's the ceile)ure)f the* hair is shot threaiglumt with re*elelish- 
e»r brownish -black. 

The foi’egoing elescrijitieai njeplie's te) the* tnie* (*himj>anze*e*, A nlh nijinitilhrvuH 
niffrr. Many varie*tie*s of this .sj>ecie*.s .se'e*m tei e*.\ist, se>iiu* e>f which have* be*e'n 
re*gareled as eli.stinct species; but with the* e‘xce*]>tie)n of the* balel ehiinpanze*e, to 
be mentioned hmneeliatel}', it eleies m^t apj)e*ar that any e)f tlu*se* can be satisfacteirily 
distinguishe*el a.s tnie* specie's. Tlu? native's of Africa have* many names feir 
chimpanzees in tlu* varioms elistricts. In the Oabiin re*gion tlu*y are* known as 
X’Sehego, in Malimbii as Kulu, in Manye*ma as Sf>ke), aiul in tlu* Xiam-Niam 
<Ustrlct as Ranja ; while to tlui Arab traelei’s t]u*y are* knejwn as the* Ham ca* M’Ham. 

THe Bald In his EffifftorltiJ A frira Du Ohaillu gave* a ele.scription of a 

ChSmvme. chimpanze*e\ which he* saiel was kmiwn to the? native's as tlu? X’Sehego 
IFBouvc, and which lu? propos<*el to call TrotjhKlyifH, or as it shouM propt?rly Ik?, 
AvthrojKtpi.fhf^piiH calv^tH. F(»r a long yH*ri(Kl zoologists were in elouht whether tliis 
liald-headed chimpanzee was n*any a di.stinct spe*cie*s. In the autumn of a 

young chimpanzee was, however, piircha.se*el hy the Zoological Society of London, 
which Mr. Bartlett, the superintenelent of the Society’s Gardens, recognised as lieing 
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very flifferent from the true or common cliirnpanzee, and which he regarded as in all 
probability identical with Du Chaillu s bald chimpanzee. 

Writing of this animal, Mr. Kartlett reiiiarkH that, while “the colour of the 
face, hands, and feet in the chiinpanz(Mj are M'hite or ]>ale flesh-colour, the same 
))arts of the animal und(!r consideration are black or brownish -black. Another 
well-marke<I diff'e-rence is to be found in the hair upon ilu* head and face. Jn the 
tru(i chimi)anze(! the hair on th<* top of the head, and that passing down from the 
centre (where it divid<*H) to the sides of the fnce oi‘ ch<‘eks, is tolerably long and 
full, forming what may be considerejl rather bushy whisk(‘i’s; whereas tin* figure 
(given in the memoir), clearly shows tla* front, top, and sides of tin* h(‘ad and face 
to be nearly nakiMl, having only a few short hairs on tin* liead, (juite dt*stitute of 
any signs of the ]>arting so very eoiis])icuous in the chimpanzee. Anothei* striking 
diflerence may be noticed in tlie size and b>rm of the hea*! and eai's. (.hit of the 
number of (•him])anzees J have seen and examined, both old and young, nom* have 
]»ossessed the large flat ears so eons|>ieuous in this individual. Tlie ioi’iii of tin* 
head, tlie expi'essinn of (lie fae<*, the <‘xpainled nostrils, the thicker lijis, especially 
the lower lip, together with the more elevated skull, cannot fail to distinguish this 
animal from 1 he <*iiimpanzee. . . . Again, the habits of this animal difler entirely 
fi’om those of (he well kiiowii or common chim]>anz(‘e. Sh(‘ has always shown a 
<lis])osition to live upon animal foot]. Soon after her arrival I found siu‘ wouhl 
kill and (‘at small birds: s(‘iziiig them by tin* neck, she would bite (»ff‘ tin* head and 
(*at. tin* bird, skin, feathers, and all; for some months shti killer! and ah* a small 
pig(‘on (‘Very night. Aftci* a time W(‘ su]»jili(‘d h(‘r with cook(‘d mutton and bi‘ef- 
tea : U|>on this foo l sir* has dom* W(‘ll. 1 hav(‘ nev(‘r found any ordinary 
chimpan/.(‘(‘ that wouhl eat any kind of Ih sh. 

“ Anoth(‘r ^.ingnlar liabit was the ]iroducing ]>ell(‘ts or‘(|uids.’ r(‘S(‘mbling tin* 
castings thrown up by rajitoi’ial birds. "rh(‘y an* c(»m])()S(‘d of feath(‘rs and oth(‘i’ 
indigestible substances, (hat harl been taken with her food. Moi(‘oV(‘i‘. slu* is an 
expei’t rat -cati’ln r, and has caught and kill(‘d many rats that had (‘nt(‘r(‘il h(*r cag(‘ 
during th(‘ night. Il(‘r int(’llig(‘nc(* is far aboV(‘ that of the oi*dinary chim]mnz(‘(‘. 
With but littl(‘ (roub|(‘ she can be taught to do many things that i(‘(|uir(‘ the 
t'Xeifise of consid(‘rable thought and under.vtanding : slu* i‘(‘cognises th()st‘ who have 
ma(l(‘ h(‘r ac(juaintance, and ]»ays marki'd attention to m(‘n of colour, by uttering 
a loud cry of /of //, /nr //. /nr a. Slie is iieV(‘r tired of rom]»ing and playing, and is 
gen(‘rally in a good t(‘m])er." 

W(‘ shall hav(‘ .something to say in n'gard to the nu‘ntal faculti(*s of this 
chimpanz(‘i‘ later on, but W(* hav(* now to con.sider. tii-stly, tlu* geograjhical di.s- 
tribiition of chimpanze(*.s, and then their mo(le of lib* and habits. 

As already mentioned, chimjmnzei*s inhabit Western and Central 
E(]uatorial Africa, where they rangt* over a consid(*rable aiva of 
country. On the we.st coast their range a]»]H*ai-s to U* limited to the northward 
appixiximately by tin* riv(*r (lainbia. while their southwanl range t‘xtends alxmt to 
the river Coanza, which flows into the ocean at the Ixmndary lx»twe(*n Angola and 
Benguela. Their limits on (*ither side of the Etjuator do not. thercfoi\*. excml some 
twelve degivos, the noi*tliern rangi* in latitude being greater than the southern. 
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With regard to the exti?nt of their range aci-oss the continent to the tnistwanl, 
chimpanzees are known to occur to the noilh-west of tlu^ giH*at lakes in tlie Niain- 
Niam district, in 28® east longitinle, aiul they aiH‘ likt'wise reconled from Monhottu. 
Dr. Emin Pasha, writing to the seendary of tlie Zixdogieal S(K*iety of London, 
considers, however, that tliey range to about the paraiJi‘1 of ;12® east longitude. 
Dr. Emin’s letter states, “It may hi* intei\‘sting for you to lu‘ar that an anthiDpoid 
ape exists in Uganda ami Unyoro (the districts lying between the Victoria and the 
Allxiid XyanzaV 1 cannot say whether it is identical with tlu* Monhottu 
chimpanzee or not. While staying in these countries the ni*giH)es toM me much 
alK)ut this animal, and in a manuscript map which 1 forwarded to Dr. Petermann, 
I fixed its noilheni limit at 2' north latitmle. Now 1 hear that this aju* is 
l‘re(|uent in the thick forests near Ugoma, and I hasten to lK‘g my friend King 
Kahrega for some s])ecimens.’’ If this ap]>lication to the king ever I'eaclied him it 
does not a])pear to have been successful. Later on. however. Dr. Kmin foi'warded 
to England the skull of a chimpanzee shot by himself near Lake Alhei’t Nyanza, 
which does not ap])ear to ditier from that (»f the Wi‘st African form. 

Like all the other ]Man-like Api*s the chim])anzi*es are forest- 
dwelling animals, although on the coast of the Loango district they 
are found in the mountains, 'riieir f<M)il is usually the various wild fruits which 
grow abundantly in these tlensi* forests, hut. as we have se(*n, at least tli(‘ bald- 
headed s]»ecies will take kindly to an animal dii*t in captivity. 

The following account of tin* habits of the chini)amzi*(* is taken from Dr. 
Hartmann, who draws much of his information fi’om the (Serman traveller, 
Scliweinfui’th, as detailed in his work entitled Fnnn fhr Ihari af Afrlru. Dr. 
Hailmann observes that the chimjianzee either lives in separate families or in 
small grou]is of families. “ In many <listricis— as, for examph*. in the forest- n*gions 
of Central Africa- its habits ai-e even more arhoi*eal than ai*e those of the gorilla. 
Elsewhere as, for instanci*. on the .soiith-west coast, it .seems to live mort* u]»on thii 
ground. The Ham chim]»anzee of Niam-Niam iidiahits the galleries, as they Avei*o 
called by Piaggia and Schweinfurth that is, tin* foi’e.st tiM*es growing one alM)Vc 
another in stages, of which the growth is .so <len.se that it is iliflicult to g<*t at tln*m. 
The powerful stems, thickly overgrenvn with wild )M*pp<*r, havi* hiMn<*ln*s from 
which hang long stn*amers of hear<l<*<| mo.ss, ainl also a jaii-asitic gi’owth of that 
remarkable feni to which Schweinfurth gave tin* nann* of eh*j»hant’s <*ar. Tim 
large* tun-sha])ed structun*s of tin* tr<*<* t<*riiiites (whih* ants) an* fouinl on tho 
loftier boughs. Oth<*r stems, rott<*n and d<*cayed, s<‘rv<‘ as siip]»oi*tH for the 
colo.sHal streamers of Mnnnut nrcttsin climbing h*guminous ])lant with y<‘llow or 
white flowei*s ainl large leathery s<*<*<l-]»<nls), ainl form }>ow<*i'.s ovi'rhiing with 
impenetrable festoons, as largi* as houses, in which p<*rp<*tual ilarkrn^ss i*<*igns. 

“ When the chimpanzei* giws on all-foui-s. In* g<*in*rally su])ports hinis<*lf on tha 
backs of his closeil fingers (cfwripan* Fig. b of tin* illustration on p. 15) ratln*r than 
on the palm of the han<l, an<l In* go<*s so!in*tiiin*s on tin* so1<*h of his fi*<*t, sometirin*s 
on his closed Us*.s. His gait also is weak ainl vacillating, ainl he can stainl ujiright 
on his feet for a still 8hort<*r time than tin* gorilla. At the sann* time In; seeks 
support for his hands, or clasps them alxive his head, which is a little thmwn back 
in order to maintain his balance.” 
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ChiinpanzeoH appwiar to bo continually shifting their haunts in order to find fresh 
foeding-grounrls, and will not unfixMjuently visit and pillage deserted native 
plantations. They utter loud cries, which may Ixj heard resounding through the 
forests at all hours of Iwith day and night. J)r. E. Pechuel-I-<(x*sche, who accom- 
panied tlie exiM'dition sent to Wtjstern Equatorial Africa during the years fix)in 
1S78 t() 1875, o})serves that chimpanzees “are really accomplished in the art of 
bringing forth tlufse unpleasant sounds, which may be lu;ard at a givat distance, 
and are repro.'lnc(;d by the (!choes. Jt is impossible to estimate th(» numl)er of 
those, who tsk** ])Jii-t in the horrid noise, lait we often seemed to hear more than a 
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hundiHMl. Tlu'V geiu'rally remain u])on tlu» gmund among the <lt‘nse undenvood 
and thickets of A)H(tnmn) (a member of the ginger family) and other scitamineous 
plants, and only climb tnM\s for the sake of obtaining fruit. Their track may be 
plainly disct'rneil tai soft gixnind ; they sto]> shoH wheivvtu* the Annmnnu grows, 
of which tlu‘y are very fond, and the n d husks of the fniit of which may Ixj seen 
strewn aixnind." 

Tluuv seems to bt» no doubt but that cliimpanzees build a kind of nest high 
up in the ti\*t's for their families ; and it is staU'tl that the male of the family takes 
up his jH)sition for tht' night biuieath the sheltc'r affonled by the nest. It is 
pmbable that this habit has given rise to the idea that these animals construct 
|H‘iit-houaes for themselves; an elaborate illustration of such a structure being 
given in Du Chaillu s Equatorial Africa. 
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It is said that chimpanzees will gfenerally take to flight at the sight of man, 
but that when driven to bay, or their retreat cut ofl* they will attack him tieively, 
and ai-e then verj’ awkwaixl customei*s to deal with. Dr. Livingst^nu*, in his Lani 
Joarmih, gave an account and sketch of a cldmpanzei* hunt by the Slanyema 
tril)e, describing these animals under their name of Soko, but aj)paivntly confusing 
them with the goiilla. Tln‘ tloctor's graphic sketch sliows four chimjainzees 
sun-ounded by natives, one of the former having ivceived its deatli-wound, a 
second with a spear in its back, and a fourth making a vigorous onslaught on one 
of the hunters, wliosi* hand it has seized in its mouth. Di*. Livingstone stati*s that 
the chimpanzee “ kills the leopard occa.sionally, by st*izing both ]>aws and biting 
them, so as to disable tlieni ; lie tlnui g(H‘s up a tree, groans over his wound.s, and 
sometimes recovers, while the leopanl die.s. The lion kills liini at once, and 
sometimes teai*s his limbs ort‘ but does not eat him. The soko eats no th‘sh : small 
bananas an* his <lainties, but not maize. His food consists of wild fruits, ami of 
tlu*se one is large, a large sweet sop but indiflerent in tasti*. The soko brings 
forth at times twins.” 

InteUigence lu cajitivity chimpanze(*s, wlH*n in h(*alth, art* g(*nth‘, intc*lligt‘nt, 

In Captivity, and affectionate, i*ea< lily hsaniing to ft‘ed th(*mselves with a spot »n, or 
to drink out of a glass or cu]h Unfortunately, howt‘ver, their span t)f life in this 
country is but bi*iel‘. The longe.st period that a chimjianzec* has hitherto ]iv(*d in 
the Zoological SiK'iety’s Oardens is eight yt*ars: ** Sally,’ who died in I SIM, having 
been k(‘pt there for that tiim*. 

()n<* of the earliest accounts of tin* chimpanzei* in cajitivity was giv(‘n by the 
late Mr. Hmderip, and is to 1 m? fouml <|Uoted in most works on Katui'al History. 
It relates to a young mah? brought from tin* (lambia in the year ]S:{r), which was 
deposit<?d in tlie menagerie of the l^ondon Zoological S(Kiiety. Dr. Hartmann has 
also publislH*d an intenisting description of the habits of another male, which was 
exhibite<l in the Berlin A<|uarium in ]S7(i, and was n*markable for its unusually 
lively ami cheerful disposition. 

More rec(*nt, and thus ])n>bably l(‘ss wi<h*ly known, is, however, 
tlu! description by Dr. J. Ci. Komanes of the iiiental ]M)Wei’ of the* bald 
chimpanzee, “ Sail}’,” already mentioneil as having lived so long in London. This 
account was written in ISSI), aft<*r the creatun? had lM*en nearly six ye^ai-s in the 
Zoological (lardens. The intelligence of “Sally "is comjMired by Di*. Romanes to 
that of a child a few months before emerging from tin? j)eriod of infancy, and is 
thus far higher than that of any other Maimmal (exchisivi*. of man). Jn s|)it(*, 
however, of this n*latively high <legretf of intelligi*nce, tin* c!*(*atui*e’s iH>wc!r of 
making vocal replies to her ke<*pei-s, or tho.se with whom she was brought into 
contact, were of the most limited kiml. Such rej)lic?s weiM*, indee<l, restricted to 
three peculiar grunting noi.ses. Om* of these indic.at(*d assent or affirmation ; 
another, of very similar intonation, denoU*d refusal or distrust; while the thinl, and 
totally diffei'ent intonation, wa.s used t<j express thanks or miognition of favoui-s. 
In disposition “ Sally" was, like many of her sex, apt to fn* capricious an<l uncertain ; 
although, on the M'hole, she was good-humoured and fond of her keep(^rs, with wliom 
she was never tired of a kind of bantering play, which was kept up at intervals 
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jiliiioHt continually. By sin^n^ in a peculiar kind of monotone, in imitation of her 
own utterance, lier ke<‘p«*rs wen; usually able to induce her to through a sericK 
of remarkable actions, the na'aning of which is not very apparent. First she would 
slioot out hiu* lips into a tubular form, uttering at the same time a weird kind 
of howling note, interrupted at regular intervals. The pauses would, however. 
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gradually Inroim* shorter and shorter, whih* the sing-song cry became louder and 
hauler, until it tinally culminated in n series of yells ami screams, not unfivquently 
accoinjainied with a stamping of the ftvt. and a violent shaking of the netting 
of her C!\ge. After this climax the utterance of a ft‘W grunts terminaU*d the 
perfonnance. 

Some time pn'viously to ISSJ), it (X*cunvd to Dr. Romanes (fi*om whase account 
wo aiv iianiphrasing) that “Sally” would bo a gocxl subit*ct to test the iKiwere of 
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the siiniine intelligence by a series of special experiments. It was found, however, 
that such expt^rinients wei-e seriously hamiieml by the etiects on the civatuiv of the 
visits of the nuiulx‘rs of people who weiv constantly passing in and out of the i*ooin 
in which she was kept; and tlieiv is conset|uently but little doubt that, under more 
favourable cii*cuinstanees, the ivsults obtained would have l)t‘eu nion* itMuarkahle 
than they are. Dr. Uoinanes, having secured the assistanct* of tlu' kee]H*i*s. eaust‘d 
them to ask “ Sally ” repeatedly for one, two, or three straws, which shi' was to pick 
up and hold out fixmi among the litter strewing her eagt*. Tht' nundK*r of straws 
asked for was constantly varied, and nevtT followed any regular oiuh^r; and when 
the correct iiumbtT was ]»i‘esented tlu* animal was ivwarded by a pi(*ee of fi*uit., 
while if th(‘ number was incorrect Inu* otter was refus(‘d. “In this way,” observes 
Dr. Romanes,^ “ the ape was taught to associate tln‘se thixu* numlM‘i*s with tladr 
names. Lastly, if two or thret‘ straw's wer<‘ demanded, she xvas taught to hold one 
or two in her mouth until slu* had picked up the miuiiuing stixixv, ami then U\ 
haml the tw’o oi* three straw’s together. This prt*V(*nt(‘d any en*oi* ai’ising fi*oni her 
interpretation of vocal tones. As sckui as tin* animal un(h‘i*stood w hatw’as re((uin‘d, 
and had learnt to associate* tln'se three* numbe*]*s witli the*ir name*s, she* ne*ve‘r fMile*il 
to give tin* numbe'r of straw’s aske‘d for. He*r e'ducation was the‘n e*xt(*nde‘el in a 
similar manne*!* from thren* to four, ami from femr to five* straws. ]|e*n* I allow'eel 
he*r e*ducation to terniinati*. Rut more r(‘ce*iitly one* of the ke*e*p(*rs has e*n<le*av()inx*el 
to advance* lier instniction as far as te*n. The re‘sult, howe*ve‘i*, is what might Inivi* 
bt*ni antici])aU*d, Altlnaigh she* veTy rare‘ly make*s any mistake* in hamling out 
one*, tw’o, tlnve, four,or tive* straw s, accore ling to tin* numbe*!* aske‘d fe)!*, ami altlnajgli 
she is usually accurate^ in handing out as many as six or se‘ve‘n, W'In*n tin* numbe‘j*s 
e'iglit, nine*, or te*n are naiin*d, the^ re*snlt ))ex*onn*s more* ami nn)re* unee*rtain, se) as to 
be* sugge*stive (jf gue*ss-w'oik. It is e*vielent, ln>w’e‘ve*r, that she* inn le*rst amis tin* 
w’eirels se*ve*n, eight, nine*, anel ten to Iwtoken numlu*rs higln*r than tinise* be*low tln*ni ; 
ami if she* is aske*el fea* any of the*se* numbci’s, sin* give*s some* nund)e*r that is above* 
six ami not more* than te*n : but tln*re is jio such constant accuracy dis])laye*d in 
hamling out the* e*xact numb<*r nann*e|, as is tin* ca.se* }M*le)W’ six. ( )n tin* w hole*, then, 
while there is no elembt that tliis animal can accurate*ly ceanjaite any nund)(*r of 
straws up tej five*, be*yonel live* the* accuracy of ln*r comjaitatieai be*conn*s pi’ogre*ssive*ly 
eliminisheel. It is to In* miticeel that the* ajM* e*xhibits seam* ide*a e>f multi))licatie)n . 
fejr she* very fivejiu'utly double’s e)Ve*r a haig straw' so as te» make* it aj»]M*ar as twe) 
straw’s. Any of tin* rare* eri'oi's wdiicli sin* niake*s in e|e*aling w'ith numbe*rs be*low" 
six are almost invai'iably elue to ln*r thus e*nel<*avouring to eluplicatej he*r straw's. In 
this connection it is to be re*iiiembe*i'e.*el that, owing to tin* nn'thoel above* ele*scribe*el, 
whe*n any high numbe*r is <le*mamle*il, a conside*rable* tax is impose*el upem ln*r 
patience: ami as her moveme*nts are^ elelibe*rate*, whiles ln*r steire? ejf patie*nce is small, 
it is evident that tlie doubling of tin* straws is inte*mle*e1 to save*, trouble*, liy g(;tting 
the sum completed w’ith greater rajaelity. Of coui'se* w'e* elo not re*cognise the*se5 
doubleel straw’s as eejiiivalent to tw’o straw’s, ami the*re‘foie*. tin* p<*i*sistency wuth 
W'hich she endeavours to jialm thean off as such is tin*, more*. noteiW'orthy. More^ovea*, 
I am disjKDsed to think that the uncertainty which atte*mls Ina* ele*aling with the* 
numbers six and seven is more elue to lie*r losing patience? than to her losing count ; 

1 W’e have iioniewliat aUirevialed the extract. 
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although after seven 1 Vjelit^ve tlmt her coiuputatiou of the nuiiibei's l)ecome8 
va^e.” 

Befort; her fh^ath, as we liave been infoniied by Dr. Romanes, ‘‘ Sally ” was 
able to Cf)iint up to as many as ten straws ; and if lua* life had Ijeeii pi’olonged she 
ini^ht even liave. advance*! Ixyond this. l)r. Koiiiaiies jiroeeeds to state that it 
wouM bt? nnreasonalde to as.sume that this chinij)anzee really employe*! any syst<;m 
of notation in ihdlveriri^ the- e<jrrect tale of straws, and we nia 3 ’ rather consider that 
she executed her task by a *lirect pt‘rc<‘ptioii of th<^ <]iH’erence between a higher and 
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colours has been so uniformly nepitive, that I am disjioseil to think the animal must 
be colour-blind The method adopted in these exj^riments was to obtain a mimlK*r of 
brightly and uniformly colouiv<l pieces of straw — each piece Indiig either whit<‘, 
black, red, given, or blue. Ofieii*d the straws two by two of diHeiviit coloui*s on 
each occasion, the ape was inviUnl to sehvt the straw of the colour named fj*om the 
one whose colour was not named, and, of c<.>ui*se, on cluH)sing corjvctly was rewai*dt»d 
with a piece of fniit. In this way she ijuickly learned to distinguish lx‘twet*n the 
white straws and the stmws of any other colour ; but she never could Ik* taught to 
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go further. Xow the rlistinction betwe«*n tlie white sti'aws and tlie straws of any 
other colour is a distinction which can be drawn l)y an eye that is colour-lilind ; 
and from the fact that the aj>e is always abh* to ]K‘rceivi* this distinction, while she. 
camiot Ik* tauglit to distinguish any of the othei>^, I conclude that lier failunt in this 
respect is not due to any want of intelligence, but to some cleficiency in her p(iwei*H 
of colour-pem ption,” 

We must conclude our nritice of chiiiiyianzees liy tlie irumtion of 
a verA’ rf*markable a]ie which was bj*ought from th«' I.ioango Coast in 
1^75, and exhibit+sl in the Z<K»logical (iardens at l)re.Mh*n. Tliis animal was a 
female, and from its peculiar physiognomy, as shown in our two figuies of its head, 
has given idse to much discassion as U} what sjiecies it really Ixdonged. The 
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creature wan of a tierce dispOHition, and was g(fnerally known by the name of 
Mafuka. Although presentiiij^ many of the features of a chimpanzee, it had very 
proj(;ctin^ jaws, the ears wei’e r<datively small and placed rather high on the head, 
while the <aid of tht? nose was wide aial expanded. The most remarkable feature 
iilxjut this animal was, Ijowt^ver, tlm presence of a great l)ony ridge overhanging 
the eyes, veiy much as in th(‘ female gorilla. So like, indeed, was Mafuka to a 
gorilla in this respect, tlmt Dr. Hailtnann tells us when he tii’st saw her he felt 
almost convinced that he. had to do with a female gorilla which had not quite 
iittained maturity. This opinion was, however, vigorously confuted by other 
zcKjlogists: and it was suhsequeiitly suggested that the creature might be a half- 
hr<M'd bi'tween the chimjiaiize**, and gorilla. Dr. Hailmann concludes by saying 
that “ for me and many other naturalists Mafuka remains up to this time an 
enigma.” Unless, which is very improbable, this animal indicati's a third species 
of chimpanzee, we confess that the half-bnM^l theory aj»peai‘s to us the most 
])robablt‘ solution of the mystery. 

Extinct Ohlm- A word ifi regard to a fossil-ajn* fouml in tin* noi'th-west of 
paniee. India in rocks, behaiging to the ldi<K!en(* or later <livisi(»n of the 
Teiliaiy jieriod, and we have done with chimpanzees. It has always been a matter 
of surprise that no large Man-like Ape now inhabits tlu* (haise tropical forests of 
india or Hurnia, which would ap]»ear to be just as suitabh* for thesi* cr(‘atures as 
ai'e those of Horn(‘o or E<|uatorial Africa. Tla‘ discoveiy in India of a jaw of a 
large aj)<‘ a)»]»arently lM‘longing to tlie same genus as tlu‘ chimpanzee shows us, 
liowever, that large Man-like A]>es must have onct‘ roana*d oviT thi* plains of India, 
Why chimpanz(*(‘s, togetla-r with hip])opotami ami girafles, which are lik(‘wis(‘ found 
fossil in India but are now confined to Africa, should havt* totally disaj>p(‘ared from 
the forim*!* country, is, however, om» of thost* j)uzzling pix)blems connected with the 
distribution of animals wl»ich wt* have but litth* hoju* of answering satisfactorily. 

The fossil Indian chim]>anzee was baind in the arid districts of the Punjab, 
and since we know that the living Man-like Aj)es dwell in the deepest glcMan and 
solitmh* of j)rimeval foiH*sts, when* vegetation grows luxuriously ainl otiei*s 
constant sui)j)ly of fi’uits throughout the year, we may probably infer that the 
Indian chimpanzee inhabite<l a similar forest -clad country: and that, coiise- 
qm*ntly, the ]>resent area of the Jhnijab was in pails at all events clothed with 
forests in which «lwelt this ape, instead of being, as now, a sun-scoi*clu*d and 
somewhat desolate region. Evidence of the former existence of these foivsts is 
atlbrdt‘tl by the (K?currence of numbei*s of fo.ssil tree-stems in various pails of the 
sanu* series of nicks fnuu which the remains of the fossil chimjianzee wei-e 
obtained. 


The Gorilla. 

•' Genus Gorilla, 

Under the heading of the Chimpanzee we have already seen how’, as far back 
as 1590, the English sailor Battel heanl of the existence of a gigantic ape living 
in the forests of Guinea, and known to the natives as the Pongo ; this ape being 
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al8o kno\\Ti under the riain<.‘H of Jina, X'Jina, or Indjina, or N’Guyala, while by 
EumpeaiiH it in univei’sally t«‘nri<*d tlie Ofirilla. The natui*alist Buffbn appears to 
have pven ci'edeiice to Battel's poiij^o (X’Purigu, or M’Puiij^, as it is variously 
spelt); l)ut his account was suiniiiai-ily i-ejected by the gi*eat Cuvier as a mere 
traveller’s tale. Still, h<jwever, va^ue ruiiioui>i of the existtaice on the West Coast 
of Africa of an ape, of larger size an<l fic*i*cer liabits tlian tlie chimpanzee from 
tiuH! to tiiiHJ reached Europe; and in 1819 Bowdich, in his account of the Mission 
fnmi Cape Coast ( asth* to Ashanti,’* definitely stated tliat anion^ the many curious 
ap<‘s found in the Cabun <listrict the in^enu (or gorilla) was by far the largest 
and strongest. It was not, however, till the year 1847 that any precise evidence 
of the existence of this niystei'ioiis ape r(‘aclied Eui*f)pe. In tliat yt*ar, however, 
Dr. Savag4*, an English missionary statione<l at tlu^ flabun, wrote to the veteran 
coinjiarative anatomist, Sir Kichard <) wen, enclosing drawings of tin* skull of an 
ape from that district, which was described as lieing much larger than the 
chimpanzee, and feared by the negroes niori* than they dread tin* lion, or any 
other wild ]»east of the forest. These sketches clearly showe<l the Indd bony crests 
over the eye-sock(*(s, which mark the skull of tin* gorilla as distinct fnau that of 
the chimpanzee. “ At a latt‘r date in tin* same year,” writes Sir Kichanl Owen, 
“ weiH? transmitted to me from Bristol two skulls of tin* same large* sp(*cies of 
chimpanzee as that imtified in Dr. Savag(‘'s letter: they weiv obtaiin*d from the 
same l(K*aIity in Africa, ami brought ch*arly to light evid(‘nce of the existence in 
Africa of a second larg<*r and mor<* powerful apr*.” In the following year these 
sjiecimens wen* d<*scribe<l by tin* English anatomist uinler tin* name of Trof/hnlyte^ 
Htifun/r!. Jt a]>peai*s, howt‘V(*r, that aluait tin* sann* time tliat Dr. Savage foiwurded 
tin* sketches to Sir Bichard Owen, he also s(*nt a skull of tin* unknown ape, 
togethei* with a desc.rijition of tin* animal itsi*lf, by the hand of a fellow-missionary 
nann*d Wilson, to Boston in the T^nit<»d Stat<*s. And in an American scientilic 
journal for the year 1847, the new ape was fU*scribed, and named Tr(Kjloihjte» 
(jitrlllit. Thus matters sUkmI till the year 1 Sol, when a Captain Harris pivsentod 
to the Boyid (\»llege of Surg(*<ins tin* lii-st .skeh*ton of a gorilla that had ever 
bei*n bnaight to England; while in the .sann* year another skeleton was sent to 
IMiiladi'ljihia by Mr. Ford. This at once niadt* a gn*at advance in our knowledge 
of the cn*ature : and in 18r)'2 a French naturalist cann* to the conclusion that the 
gorilla ought not to be included in the same g(*nus as the chimpanzee: and he 
acconlingly j>roj)osi*d for it the name of Gorilla yrua. By the rules of nomenclature 
adopt<‘d among zcK»logi.sts, he had, howt*ver, no right to .supei'sede the sj)t*cific 
iiann* proposed hy Sir Bichanl C)wen; and the gorilla is accordingly now known 
scientitically as Gorilla sttrayri. 

In IS.jd tin* well-known African traveller, Du Chaillu, anaved at the Gabun, 
piH‘jiaraUiry to his exjHHlition into the interior: and two yeai-s lat<*r the British 
Musi‘um n'ceivtsl fnan the Gabun an €»ntin* gorilla preserved in spirits, the skin 
of which was schui aft(*rwanls mounteil and exhibited to tin* public. 

Such is tin' histmy of the grailual acquisition of our knowle<lge of the largest 
of the apes. On his ivturn fnan the Gabun to America. Du Chaillu set to work 
to publish an account of his travels and adveiituivs: and in 1801 the world was 
staHled by the ap|x*arance of his E^rj^lomtioas and Adventures in Equatorial 
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which jjave a full and illustraUnl narrative of numerous poi’sonal encountin*8 
with gorillas. Somewhat later, an Englishman, Air. Wiiiwooil Reaile, made an 
expetlition to the Gabun for the i)iirj)ose of vt*rifyiiig these accounts: the n»8ults 
of his jouniey Ixung given in a work entitled Santifr Africa, of wliicli the fii*st 
iMlition apix*artMl in 181)3. In this work it is a.sst*ite«l that neither Du Chaillu nor 
any otlier Euroiiean ha<l up to that date ever seen a wild, living gorilla in its 
native haunts, though lie jiossibly did not refer to thos(‘ drivtui h) the shore in 
1851 : and his aswutions are supjioried by tin* meinlKU’s of the German Loango 
Exjiedition of 1873-7i). this as it may, Du Ghaillu’s accounts of gorilla-hunting 
have Vx‘en so fivtjueiitly quoted tliat we need hanlly dwell t>n them here. 

AVe now procoisl to di‘seribi» the gorilla, noticing especially the 
^^***^*^^**^”’ moiv imjioilant cliaractiu’s in which it iliHeix from the chimjianzee. 
In the tii-st jdace, it may, however, be observed that both these animals agree in the 
dee]) black colour of their skin, and tln‘ blackish hue of a large poriion of the hair. 
Gneof the most obvious distinctive features of tie* gorilla, as distinguisluMl fi*om 
the chim])anzee, is that the mah*s are very much larger than the femah*s, while, 
their skulls have the bei'tling, bony rhlges ovi*rhanging the soc.k(‘ts of the eyes, 
which give to the living animals their peculiarly fei-ocious and forbidding aspect. 
Then, again, the arms are relatively longer than in tlu‘ chimpanzt*e, reaching, in 
the uj)right ptisition, scane eonsiderabh* distance* below the knee, although never 
Ix'low the middle of the lower leg or shin. In regard tt) tan* figure of th(‘ skeleton 
of tlu‘ ganlla, given on j». 17, it should, liowever, lx* obsei*vi*d that it is iaktai from 
one mounted in a .somewhat slouching posit ioj), .so that the hands I'taich loW(‘r 
down than would have been tlie case liad it been set perfectly u])i‘ight. Anotlier 
point in which tlie gorilla differs from tin* chiinjjanzee, and then*by <]e])arts still 
further from the human type, is the greater length of the median bojiy union of 
the two ]»ranches of the lower jaw. Aloreover, the wisdom-t(x)th,” or last molar, 
in the uj)]H*r jaw, is ]arg<‘r than either of the two molars in front of it; this iMiing 
another »]e])artui'e from the chim]ianzee and man. 

Such are some of the leading structural features by which thi^ gorilla is 
distinguished fi’om the chimj)anzet‘, and they are those on which zesdogists chiefly 
rely iii referring these animals to <liflerent genera. \V<* shall sec*, however, 
immediately that there are many other ])oints of difference, but Ind'orc noticing 
these We must mention certain characteristics by which the chimpanzee and 
gcjrilla are colliKitively distinguislied from the lower Alan-like. Ajm's, and thereby 
agree with man. One of th<*se is that tin* total jmmlwj* of jfiints in the backlK)n(*, 
or vert*-*bne, lying lK?tween the .solid iiia.ss called the sacnnri and the. neck is 
.s^wenteen, or the same as in man. It is tnie, indeed, that wh(‘reaH in man only 
twelve of these vertelinc carry ribs, in the gorilla arul chimjianzee thirt<;en are so 
provided : but tliis is a matter of minor import, which is entirely overbalanced 
by the numerical identity of the vertebiTe. The other jKjint'is the; absence of the 
central l)f>ne in the wri.st; so that wdiereas in man, the chimpanzee, and tlio 
gorilla the total nundjer of separate wrist-bora.*s is but nine, in all the other 
Primates it is ten. This is a very important characteristic in connecting these 
two apes with man. 
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Bclatlonililp Here we may make a brief digreHsion to explain what zoologists 
to UiL mean by the connection and relationaliip of these apes with man. A 
great dcsal of nonsense has been wj-itttiii uljout the impossibility of man being de- 
Hcende<l frciin the chimpanztie, a gorilla, or an oi*ang. Xo one, however, who knows 
what h(? is talking alxjut, can ever suppose for a single moment that such was the 
case. What Z(S)logistH do cmitend for is that, supj)Osirjg soiiuf kind of evolution to 
be the true exjilanation of the origin of animals, — and all the available evidence 
in<li(*.jites that it is so, — man is so intiiiiutely connected, so far as his bodily 
structure is concerned, with the. Iiiglnr ajK»s that, in this resp<*ct at least, he 
cannot but be considered to have had a similar origin. And on this view both 
man and the Man-like Apes an* legarded as divei’ging branches d(*scended fi-om a 
Cfanmon ancestor,— “ the missing link,”- long since extinct, and as much unlike any 
living ape, as such apes are nidike man himself. The gririlla and chimpanzee 
are ]iri‘sumed to Im* descended from ap<'s which diverged from th^^ common ancestral 
stiK^k, subsejjm'iitly to the assumption of the human atti’ibutes of seventeen 
verh‘bra* In'tween the sacrum and the neck, and the loss of tin* central Ixaie in the 
wrist. 

With tla*s<* few words on this de(‘ply interesting and im}KJi*tant subject, we 
pi*oceed to a mon* detailed examination of tin* gorilla. 


Structure ^ full-grown male gorilla, if standing in a perfectly upright 

position, will generally measun* rather mo)*e than six feet in height; 
and since his body is much more bulky, and his limbs are longcT than those of a man, 
b(‘ is considerably the largest repres(*ntative of the IVimates. As in the cliimpanzee, 
tIuMH- ai’e <list.inet eyebrows (ai the forehead and lashes to the lids of the eyes. The 
nose has a relatively long biblge, and its extremity is high, conical, and widely 
exjuinded ; the wh(»le length being divided by a <listinct furrow running down the 
middle line, and bee<iming more marked as ag<‘ advances. Tin* up])er lip is remark- 
abh* for its shoi’tness: and the whole of the dark skin in tlu* region of the nose, 
cheeks, and mouth is marked by a number of rugose folds. 1’he massive jaws 
are (»xtr(*mely ])roji*et ing, and with their hugi‘ tusks, or canine tet*th, comph*te the 
repulsive aspect imparted to the expression by the overhanging eyebix)ws. The 
h»wi*r jaw has scarcely any indication of the ju’ominent chin which is such a 
characteristic feature in tin* human countenance, but it slopes rapidly away from 
the middle line in front, so as to as.sume a somewhat triangular contour. The 
wlioh* skill of the face is of det*p black colour, of a glossy appearance, and spamdy 
sprinkh'd with c<mm‘ haiix The cal’s an* comparatively small, with their hinder 
Ininler sharjily angulated in the middle, and ajipear to In* fastened alxive and 
iKdiind to till* sidt*s of the fact*. Likt* tht* face anti lips, tlu* ears an* of a deep black 
hue. The ht*ail is joined to tlie trunk by a very short ami thick neck, which gives 
the appearanct* of its being set into the shouhlei’s : ami the tenn “ bull-necked *’ is 
theivfon* strictly ajiplicable to the creatun*. This givat thickness and power of 
the neck is hugely due to the hackwanl pnijection of the occipital I’egion of the 
skull, and the tall spim*s siiniumnting the vertebiw of the neck. In correlation with 
the givat devt‘lopment of this ivgion. we find the muscles of the shoulders and chest 
equally powerful, as is essential for the movements of the mighty amis. On the 
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latter the arrangement of the hair is the same as in the cliimpanrA'o ; but we notice a 
great difference in the fomi of the hands, as may K* seen fnau tlie illustration on p. 15. 
Thus, in marked contrast to that of the ehimpanzt*t‘. the hand (1) is n‘inarkable for 
its great width and stoutness, coupled with the slu>itness ami gi‘nerally clumsy make 
of the fingers, which aiv united together by a stnuig wi'b, n^aching m‘ai ly to the t*nd 
of their fii*st joints. The thumb is shoit in pr<»i)ortion to tlu* tingei-s. reaching lait 
slightly beyond the middle of the metacarj)al bone of the index finger, ami is nearly 
conical in shape at its extremity. Tin* fingei-s, on tlu* ctaiti’ary, an‘ soim*what 
flattened at their extnunities. There is but little tliflenaice, as st‘en in our figun‘, 
lK.*tween the lengths of tlie index, middle, and ring tingei-s; the former being soim*- 
times as long as, but at othei*s shoi*ter than the mi«ldh‘ linger. In all cases, however, 
the‘MittIe” linger is true to its name in being shorter than either of the othei*s. 
The skin on tin* back of tin* wrist is thrown into a nunibt'i- of dee]> folds, with an 
obliipu* <lin‘Ction : while a m‘twoi*k of wrinkles coVi‘i*s tin* backs of tin* Angel’s, which 
have large callosities on tin* tirst and sonietinn*s also on tin* second joints; these 
callosities being produced by the animal walking, wlM*n on all-fours, with its 
Angel’S doubltsl on tin* palms of tin* hands. On the deep black and naked skin t)f 
the palms of the hands, which are hard and horny, thert* an* generally numerous 
wart-1 ik«* growths. 

With tin* exci*j)tion of noticing its enormous bulk, i‘specially in the lower part, 
we m*(*d not devote any j»articular attention to tin* bo»ly of (In* gorilla; and w«* 
accordingly direct our oliservation to tin* hind-limbs or legs. One of the most 
impoil^int features in these is that fin* calves an* mor«* de\e|o]M*d than in any of 
the other JIan-like A]m*s. 1'he f«K»t, as c<aitrasted with that of (In* chim]mnz<*e in 
the illustration on ]>. 15, is characterised i>y its great br<*ailth and width, and also 
by tin* t'Xtreme shortness (»f the very thick toes. Tin* great to<* varit*s soiin‘what in 
lt*ngth, as compared with that of tin* others, n*aching in s*)me indivi«luals as far 
as tin* end of their til’s! joints, and in others to tin* middh* of tin* second. In con- 
trast to the thumb, the great toe is exp.iinled at tin* end ; ami, in opposition to tln^ 
other t<M*s. forms a grasjiing organ of great jiower. Norn* of tin* other toi*H art^ as 
thick as tin* great toe; tin* midtlh* toe bring slightly long<*r than either of the 
adjacent f)m*s, while tin* little t<M* is c<»nsiderably shorter. Tin* sole of tin* f(H»t is 
somewhat convex, but its upper surface is vi ry Hat, ainl there is no sort of re- 
semblance to the human instep in tin* wh«»le foot. The uj)j)er surface of tin*. f(M)t, 
as far as tin* commenci*ment c»f tin* t«ies, is thickly covered with hair, but on the 
latU*r the haiiN lx*come thinly scattered : while the sole is bare, and covered with a 
thick horny skin. Owing to tin* habit of its sometimes walking with tin* to<*H lM*nt 
under the sole of the f(H»t, tin* gm’ilhi has callosities (ai the* u]»j)er surface of the 
t<x*.s. 

With reganl to tin* colour of tin* hair, of which, as w’e have 
Coloan ••111 

already said, the general hue is blackish, there is considerable 

individual vanation, and likewise a change attendant uj»on age; very oM gorillas 

Ixjcoming more or less completely grizzliMl. As a nile, w«* may notice a njd<lisl:- 

brown tint on the hair at the top of tin* liead. although it may 1m* dark brown, or 

even black ; the hairs generally Isdng ditferf*ntly colour<*d in diflerent portions of 

their lengtli. On the sides of the face the. hair is greyish at the roots and dark at 
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the tips; whiltj on tin* neck ami hhouMers it tennis to iH-come lighter at the tips, 
A <lttrk gPiy colour smus to characteris<' th»* tips of the hains over the greater 
{KirtifHi of th«; ImkIv aii'l the npjjrr parts of tli«* limbs; but lx*low the tips these 
haiiTH havt^ a ilark brown niig, beiiejith which lin y again Ix'coine lighter. On the 
lower parts of the limbs ami hamU the haiis are ilarker at their tips, wliere they 
vary from brown to black; but in sonn* imlivi<luals tliest^ jiortious of the limits 
may In; covereil, like iht* trunk, with a mixture of grey ami brown bail’s. 

External The hair consists of an out ej* coat of hjug stiff* bristh's, ami of a 

OoTeriDE. shorter inner coat of fine slmil curly liairs, approximating to a woolly 
nature. 'Hie moflerately long hair on the crown of the hea<l is vej*y stiff’ and can 
be erected when the animal is enraged. Although the fi*ont and side.s (jf the cliin 
have but a short covering of hail*, its under poi’tion has a <listinct In-anl or ruff*, 
hy far the longest haii- on the up]»er part of the body is that growing on the 
shouldei*s, and hanging down thenceoii to the back and u]»j»er ]»arl of the arms. The 
length of this hair is, however, somewhat e\<-e«‘d»*d by that growing on the thiglis. 
On the chest and the rest of the under j»arts the hail’ is miieh shoi’ter; that on the 
chest generally taking an upward and caitward dinrtion. The w<M»lly under-hair 
is not- very thick, and has no tendency to mat together. 'I’he long hair of the 
shoulders, back, and thighs communicates a geiieivdly shaggy a]>pearance to the 
gorilla, although this is nimdi less marked than in the orang. 

I’he female gorilla, as we ha\e alreadv mentioned, is much 

Female. 

smaller than the male, and does not generally exceed some four and 
a half feet in height, 'riie whole build is, moreoM r. relatively weak**!’, the tusks 
are but slightly developed, and the skull is ju’oportionately smaller and more 
rounded, without the huge bony arches over the eyes. It a]»)>ears, moreovtu’, that 
in the adult female the bridge of the nose is n-lativi |y shorter than in the male, 
while the cheeks ai’e wider, and the upj»ei’ lij> longer than is usually the case in the 
latter. Idle general appearance of the female gorilla is. therefor**, c^aisiderably less 
fenK'ious and iN'pulsive than that of her lor<l ami niastei-. 

Having now ma*le oui* r**a*lei’s ae«|Uainted wiili the chi*d’ charactei’s of the 
gorilla, we pi’oet'ed lirstly to notice the «listri<*ts and nalur** of the country it in- 
habits, and then to say soniethiiig as to its mode of life. 

Oeoffimphloai d'h** geographical range of the guilla is very much mon* n*- 

DUtrlbutioiL striet**il than is that of the chimpanzee, being limited to that di.slrict 
of We.stern K*|Uat*»rial Africa, lying between 'I m»rtb latitmle ami o .south latitudt\ 
and a|)par(ently not eNteialing furtln*r int*) the interior than HI east longitude. Thi.s 
hot ami miasmatous region incimlesthe mouths of the rivei-s Ogavai. < Jabun. and Muni, 
and also the range of mountains running for alsait a hundred miles in a northerly 
diri*ction between tin* former ami the ('ameruns, kmnvn as the Sierra do OistuL 
Actamliug to tin* medical missiomiry. Mr. H. A, Fonl. alrea*ly allmled to, gorillas 
an* nn>st common in the Sit*rra do C’ristab ainl have also lx*en fouinl a days j cm nicy 
fnmi the mouth of tin* Muni. During the yc*aiN 1K.*)1 and 1S52 miinlK*i*s of gorilhts, 
probably «lrivc*n fnau the interior by want of fcHnl, weiv sc*c*n on the coiist of the 
(vabun district, several of which were killtsl ; tin* sjM*ciinens sc‘nt by CdipUiin Harris 
to lioiidoii, and by Mr. Fonl to Phila<lc*lphia lH*ing piMlmbly some of the.st*. Subse- 
HUently to 1852 they apiH*ar never to have Uvn si‘en on the coast According 
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to the report of the German Loan»rt) Exi»t‘<lition, nlmuly allinleil tn. gorillas an* 

verj’ rare in the Loan^o district near tla* coast, hut an* met with in or near the 

mountainous n^gion fuither inland. Writing in IS.*)!!, Sir Hiehard Owen pive tla* 
followin^j account of gorilla-land in the district U-tween the Oalmn ami Muni it»r 
Danj^er) river, which he api>eai’s to liave derived l‘n>ni tlu' narratives of eorn- 
siK)ndents ivsidin^ in these regions. He observes. “The part where the M-ca-iHa has 
lH?en most frequently met with presents a succession of hill and dah*. the heiji^litN 
ci\)wned with lofty trees, the valleys covt‘red hy coai’se ^rass. with ])artial scrub oi- 
scattered shrubs. Fruit trees of various kinds alHUind both t»n tlu* hills ami in the 
valleys: some that are crude ami uncaivil for by the ne^jnu's ar«' sou^jht out and 
eap^‘rly eaten by the p)rillas: ami as ilitiereiit kinds come to matin-ity at tlitlerent 
seasons, tlu*y afford tin* ^reat tleiiizeiis of the woods a succt*ssi\e and unfailin;;^ 
supjdy of these indip‘nous fruits.** The ]irofess(»r then ^«m‘s on t(» mention the 

various trees which hav«* beiai itlentified amon^j^ those* which afford buMl to the 

pa’illas. Amon^ these* the most important appe*ars te) be* the* e )i 1 -palm (/-Vo /s). e»f 
which the* j)art e*ate‘n is the* umle*ve*leijie*d spathe*. known as the* ]»alni-cabba<;e*: ne*xt we* 
have* the se)-calle*el ;^re*y plum-tre‘e* ( rimi rin m t.iniso m ). be*arin;^ a ^.cre'y. se)me*what 
insipiel fruit of the* size* of a lai*;,^e* ]>lum. Ane>the*r is the* papaw tre*e* (Lurini)', fwe» 
kimls of wiM plantains (d/</.so); se*ve*ral seirts eef A nunnn m , eim* e>f which ]»reMluce's 
the* Malaejiii'tta |)e*pj»e*r — a tre*e* bearin;:** a walnut-like* fruit, of which lln* ;;;e»rilla is 
saiel to crack tin* she*ll witli a steuie, and whicli may be* allie*d to the* kimi which 
]U‘e»duce*s the* k(»la-nul. Ijislly. we* haNe* a tre*e* whie*h, at the* time* \Nhe*n Sir H. 
()we*n wre)te*, hae| mit be*e*n iele*nt itie*el. but whie*h be*ars a fruit se»me*what re'se ndiliny; 
a cherry. Accenvlin;^ to later acc»mnls. ;;eerillas will alsee visit the* plantatieais of the* 
native*s, ami elo much elama;^^* te> them. 

_ , . In re*;^ai*el te» tin* actual iiiesle* of life* ed* the* ereu-illa the‘re* is a e;re*at 

Mode of life. . ..... . T 

ele*arth e)f authe'iitic infeirmatieui. The* olel storie‘s that the*se* aniimds 

woulel se*ize* witll the*il* fes^t native s ]»assi|i;r be*m*ath the* tre*e*S een whie*h the*y elwe*lt 

ami elra;;; the*m up, ami like'wise* tlieese* te» the* e*fle*ct. tliat the*y ;fathe*re*e| I’oliml the* 

de*S<*I'te*el cam|)-fire*s of the* natiNe*s, as We*ll as the* ](*Mvne|s that the y i|re»ve* e»tf the* 

<*le*phant with clubs, we*re* eiisj»ose*el of eiiice* fe)r ail by |)n (’haillu. Tnlort unate*ly, 

howe*ve*r, we* are* e*e|ually unable* tei ace*e*pt his own ste»ie*s as te» the* male* ^^orilla 

comin;^ eai to the* attack in an upri;;ht posit ie>n, and lee^atin;^ its (*he*st with its fists, 

since*, as we* have* alre-aely me*ntiom* I. Mr. WinwiMrl lie*a*le* e|e*iiie*s that Du (‘haillu 

ever s^lw a livin^r, wild ;,^oi*illa. 'i'his is si]pporte*d by the* (*ircumstance* that all tin* 

skins of gorillas p!m*liase*el Ijy tin* Hriti'^h Muse*um freem Du (diaillu slow that 

the*ir ownci’s we*re kill<*«l by a we»uml in the* back frean the* we*i;;hte*e| s|M*ars which 

the native*s are* accuste)me*el t<» s!i*^jM*ml in the* jiaths eif the*se* animals. The* 

im‘rnls*i's of tin* (^*1*11^11 Iyian;;e» Kx]M*e|itie)n frankly ce»nfe*ss that fhe*y ne*ve*r saw 

a livinjr, wilel ;;orilla, althou;:h fhe*y bi-ou;;ht home* a yeain;^ om* which hael be*e*n 

captureel by some native* }iunt<*rs : m*ithe*r *liel WinwfKsI lb*ael<* himse*lf e*ve*r ceam* 

acroHH thesf* creatunw in the*ir native* wiMs. A later fh‘nnan frave*ller, Herr von 

Koppcnfels, appears, }iowe*ve*r. to have lie***n iiieen* foilunate*, ami states that he once* 

obaervi-Hj a male ami f<*male* with tlmir two Vfain^ fjuie*tly fe*eelinjr. 

From this account, ami alsrj fnan the natives, we know that gorillas habitually 
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live in Hnmll families (as in our illustration), having youny ones of various ages 
with them ; arnl that tla^y frecjuent the iihM glcK)my rtfcesses of the forest, where 
the light of (lay is hmIuclmI to a twilight sfj <lim, that on cloudy days it might be 
HU|i|KiH<*d that the sun was eclipsi^d. The climate cjf these forests is hot and damp, 
suggestive of a Turkish bath or hothouse; and. as in most primeval forests, signs of 
animal life an* extremely rare, although the stillness may be broken now and then 
by the voic* of a bird. According to the account given by Herr von Kopptuifels 
{although this does not aj)|»ear to lie sup|H)ilerl by others) gorillas aiv in the habit 
of making a kind of nest in the trees by li«*nding the iKJiighs t<>gether and covering 
them with twigs and moss at a height of .several yards aUne the gmund. In this 
nest the femali* and young ]»ass the night, whih* the mah* takes his station at the 
liottoiii of the tree, when* he n‘inains in a sitting posture during the night, ready 
to pn^b'ct his family against the attacks of pi*owling leopards. This writer like- 
wise assures us that gorillas (hj not freijuent tin* saim* sle^jang-place for more than 
three or four nights eonsreutively : and this is but natural when we reflect that 
these creatures must needs wander considerable distanc*‘ s in st‘arch of fresh su})plies 
of suitable f<Mid. 

(Contrary to the custom of most wild animals, other than monkeys, gorillas 
apjiear to roam the bm'st in search of foinl .solely during the daytime, and are 
totally stationary during the night. Asa rule, they apjaar tt) walk on all foui>» : 
and while, in walking, the lingers of the hand iire usually doubleil on to tin* palm, 
the whole .sole of tlie foot is appli(‘d to the ground. They can, h(>wever. walk with 
the fingers extended, and likewise with tin* toes bi*nt down on tlie .sok* of tin* f(x>t. 

Although in appearance male gorillas are soim-what unwitddy creatures, yet, 
like all their kindred, they are most active and iinlefatigable climbei*s, and are said 
to astM'iid to the very tops of the forest trees, when* they will pass from tree to 
tree alnn».st as readily as the far lighter spider-monkeys of Ih’azil. They also 
a))))ear capable t»f taking leaps from great heights to the grouinl without damage to 
themselves, siiict* Herr von Kop]n*nfels tells us he ev«*n .saw an adult .sj)ring from a 
tree at a ln*ight of .soim* thirty or foiiy feet, and alighting raj>i<lly disapj>ear 
into the scrub. 

Although when <lriven to clo.si* qiiuHeiN the gorilla is doubtless one of the most 
t(*rrible of f(H*s, yet it appeal’s ceiiain that vt‘ry exaggt‘rated accounts have l)t*en 
givi*n of the natural feiocity. Herr von Koppeiifels, as (pioteil by ])r. Hartmann, 
informs us that so “long as the gorilla is unmoh*sted he d<H*s not attack men ; and, 
iinlet‘<l, rather avoids the encounter.'’ And when tlu*se cn*atun*s catch siglit of 
im*n, they generally rush off precipitately in tin* opiKwite diifction through tlie 
undt*rwiM»d, giving vent at the .same time to p«*culiar guttural crit‘s. 

It apjH*ars that many gorillas an* killed by the nativt*s witli tlie ai<l of a 
weighted .s]H*ar sus|H*nded by a cunningly devisefl .system of conls in the creature's 
path. ()thi‘i*s are. howt*vt*r. undoubtedly shot by the negnx‘s, although it would 
seem that, at h*a.st in many in.staiices. such animals havt* Iks*!! accidentally met by 
the hunUu*s as tlu*y travelhsl thimigh the fon*st nither than ilelilienitely sought 
out and tracktsl. As we havt^ already s»*t‘n, both the memlxuN of the German 
Loangt> Ex]aMlition and Mr. Winwcxsl lh*ade expivss their belief that up to the 
dates of their iv.sjH*ctive explorations of the \Ve.st Coast no European had ever shot 
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a gorilla. Accoixling, however, to lettei-s tioin Herr von Kopin'iifels, MWwd to bv 
Dr. Haitmaim, that traveller states that up to the early paii of 1874 lu* hall 
himself shot four gorillas. 

toOairtlTlty. ivganl to gorillas in cai)tivity, the accounts to haiul aiv 

necessarily s(mn‘what nieagiv: but, apart altogt‘ther from the cliiuatal 
difficulties of keejung these civatures alive for any length c»f time in Kun)ju*, all 
authorities seem to lx* agn*ed that they an* utterly untaineabK*. ])u (Miaillu state's 
that he had two young gorillas, the first of which was exct'edingly fenu'ious and 
unnianageablt*. and lK)th of which came to an untinu'ly end. Herr Li‘n/.. who 
publishe<l in 1878, at Berlin, undt‘r the title of ShirhtH f'nnn Wrst Af'rint, tiu* 
n»sults of his African experiences, rect‘ivtMl fn»m tin* natives of the* (hdmn a young 
male gorilla, of which he* wn)te an account in a h‘tU‘r addressed to and jaiblished 
by Dr. Hartmann. Nothing definite i.s, however, stat<‘d in this account as ti» tin* 
dis|X)sition of the animal, attention Ix'ing mainly «lirected t(» the tjuestion Imw to 
accustom it to a diet such as could be obtaini*d on board ship or in Kui'o|»e. In 
spite of this training process, this gorilla dit‘d on the voyage to (iei*many. 

We have already mention(‘d that the memb(*rs of the (ierman Loango Kxpedi- 
tion n*ceivt‘d in 1875 a young male g<»rilla captunul by native hunters, ^'rom tlu* 
account of this animal, given in the rejiort of tin* expetlilion by Herr Falkenstein, 
it a])peai’s that when fii*st I’t'Ceiveil at the station t)f Chinxoxo in Loango, the hard- 
ships whicii it had umlerg<»ne in its transit down c*ountrv had redueetl the ereature 
t<» a deplorabh* condition. By the aid, however, of a ]>lent.iful supply wild and 
()th<*r fruits, ami the milk of a goat, the young animal was gradually restored t-o 
•something approaching its nojanal state of health; and prepariitions were* then 
made for its transport to Berlin. Having been thus gradually accustomeil to eat 
fruits and (»ther bioil which could bt* ]>r<K*ured on boaj-d shi|>, as well as to be in 
the coni])any (»f p]uro]H*ans, this Viaing gorilla was finally shipped for Berlin. 
During the voyage it a]»peai-s that it was never chained uj», and it was sofui allowed 
to wander freely about the ship, with but very sliglit supervision. 11iis animal 
ap}x*ai*s to have U'en ()f a gentle disposition, and although self-wilb'd was ne\'f*r 
mulicious. In taking its f<K>d it wjis remarkably well-beha\efl, helping its<*If fr«»m 
a plate with its thiimi) and two fingers; and <*ven carrying small vessels of water 
to its mouth, and n*placing them undamagefl when i-mpty. When larger ve.ssels of 
liquid were put Is'fore it, it would lower its mouth to them and driidv by suction. 
Its reganl for jiei’sonal cleaidiness was also iiJiteworthy ; and when foreign sub- 
stances adhert*d to it, it either bnished them off or hehl out its arms in a manner 
clearly indicating that it wished them n*moved. 

When not able to obtain any article it desired, or when otherwise thwarted in 
its wi.shes. this youtig creatun* had recourae to various clever »levices by which its 
objcfct might 1 m* attaine«i. For in.stanc**, it is relab*fl that “ when he felt a desire 
for the sugar or fniit, which was kept in a cuplswird in the eating-ro<»m, he woubl 
suddenly li*av** off* j»laying, ami go in an opjsisit^* ilirection bi the rmmi, oidy altering 
his coursi* wlieii he Indieved that he was no longer fibs<‘r\'ed. He then went straight 
to the nKun and cujdKjard, opt*ned it, and made a quick ami dexb'nais snat<!h at the 
sugar-lxix or fruit-basket, sometimes closing the cuplx^ard d<xir Is-hind him lx*fore 
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beginning to enjoy hiH plunder, or, if cliHCovei’ed, he would escape with it ; and his 
whole behaviour tiiafle it clear that he was conscious of transgressing into forbidden 
paths. He t<jfik a H{>ecial, and what might Im.* called a childish, pleasure in making 
a noise by beating on hollow articles, and H<ddom miss<.‘d an opportunity of drum- 
ming on casks, dishes, or tin trays, whenever he passed by them/' Strange noises, 
more es}s*cially thunder, alarmed him much. 

This goj*iila arrive*! sah'ly at i3<‘rlin, wIkjhj it was for a considerable period an 
inmate of th*; A*|uarium. There it thi^ove at first, and was docile, though inclined 
to Is* niiHclii**vous. Kvi'iitually, how<‘V<*r, it succmnbcMl to the malinly which sooner 
or later carri«‘s oH‘ all ih** larg*^ Man>like A|m*h in our climate, *lying of a rapi*l con- 
sumption in the autumn of 1877, after having live<l for fift****n months in BerliiL 

By th*' int**rventi*)n of M»?ss»h P<‘chu»fMjo*JHche and Falkenstein, a second 
living gorilla was obtain***! fi’om the Loaiigo *Jistriet, ainl safely transpoite*! to 
B**rljn, wlH*n.‘ it arriv***! in tin* t^arly pai*t of J88.*l Th*? journey during the winter 
app**ars, how<*ver, to hav<* l**ft its mark on the c*jnstitution r)f this animal, an«l after 
living f<ir foui’t*M*n iimnths in th** A<iuarium it ili***! *if the sam** <1i.seas<.* as its 
pnsh^cesHor in thi^ sjiring <»f 1884*. Dr. Hailmann stat**s that th**iv was a thinl 
live gorilla at B**rliii in th** atitumn of 1881, winch <li***l s<K)n after its arrival. 
Tie*!*** was also a young gorilla a f**w y*‘ars ago in tlu* Dmdon Zo*)h»gical (lanleiis, 
which only liv***l a f«*w months. 

Th«*s** app(*ar to hav** b**«*n th** only living g*)rillas which have )M*en exhibite*! 
as such in Kurop**. (Uiri*>usly **n<aigh. how**v**r, as far back ns the year 1800, a 
tr4iv**lling showman in Kiiglan*! actually had a veritabh* living gorilla in his 
<*.\hihition, which In* consi*l**r**<l to Is* a ehimpanz**e, no one suspecting till long 
aft**r th«! cnaiture’s *l**ath tin* tnaisuiv he hu*l ptissesse*!. 


The 

(icnns 

PaHly fn>m tin* nsMish hue of its hail*, an*l partly from the conformation of 
its face an*I skull, as w(*ll as fixaii the much gix*ater pix»jK>i1ionute length of its 
anus, the gn*at man-likt* up*» of Bornet) an*l Sumatra is a very different looking 
crt'iitun* to either the chimpanzee or the gorilla. Owing, however, to the 
cinniiustanct* that our figuivs of these animals generally takt* the fonn of wooilcuts, 
the iiiarke*! contnist In’tweeii the coloration of the oraiig a*/^7ra>»), and that 

of its African cousins is iinfortunattdy not pivsimte*! to our view. 

Tin* name Orang-Utan (generally shortened in works on zoologj’ to Orang) is 
a Malay wonl, signifying Man-of-tlu»-W<XHls : ainl the api» »o designated was known 
to Linnams, at h*ast us far btick as the year 17(>(5. It was not. however, till a 
conHi*lerahly laU^r date* that it lK»came fully kno\\ni in Euroj>e, It is true, indeed, 
that in 1780 Baron Wimnb, then the governor of the Dutch settlement of Bata\da, 
transinittiHl to Hidlaml the entire skeleton of an orang : but he did not recognise 
it as such, calling the animal to which it lH*longe<i the Pongo— a name which, as 
we have seen, belongs to the gorilla. In 1804 an orang was, however, living in the 
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menagerie that belonged to the Prince of Orange : and thia example waa in that 
year described and depicted by a naturalist nanitnl Vosmaer. Sul)8tH}uently to this 
the identity of Wunnb's pongo with the orang was fully deinonstniUHl ; ami from 
that period our knowledge of the stnictuiv and habits of this ajH* has gradually 
increaaecL Among those who have esiHHiially eontribuUHl to advanct^ our kiunv- 
ledge of the orang in its living condition we may mention “Raja * Sir James 
Brooke, of Borneo, and Mr. A. R Wallace, the latter of whom has given us such 
graphic accounts of the creatui'e’s habits, in his fascinating work, the Mahnf 

In the uncongiuiial climate of Eurojte, oraiigs aiv as dithcult to kivp f<.»r any 
lengtheneil iK‘riml in confinement as aiv the lai-gi' Man-like Apt‘s of Wi^stuTi Africa. 
Tlie case is, however, very diffeivnt in the moist subtntpicnl cliniaU^ of Calcutta, 
where adult orangs have thriven well in cag(‘s exposed to the oikui air, and have 
taught US many facts in ivlation to their habits. 

leading or, as zoologists say, gem*ric characttTs distinguish- 
ing the orang fmiii the chitnimnziH^ and gorilla art‘ to In* found in the 
pn)jx)rtionaU*ly givater length of the anus — which in tlu^ upright position n'acli to 
the ankles — in tlu‘ form of the skull — which is eh‘vati‘d almost into a jHiint at the 
summit — as well as in a difference in tiu* iiumlxu* of the* joints in tlu' ImckiMim* ami 
of l)ones in the wrist Thus th<»rt* an‘ sixteen (insttml of seventeen) vertc‘brie in 
the backlxme betw«*en the m-ck ami the K«icruni : twelve of thesi* carrying riVis, as 
in man. In ivgai*d to the numlier of Ixaies in the wrist, wt* fiml that tin* orang 
posm^Hst*s the central Ikiuo which is wanting in man, the chimpanK(‘e, and the 
gfirilla : and thus has nine, in jdact* of eight, Ixmes in the wrist In this nspt^ct the 
liornean a|M» agrees with the lower nienilM*rs of its c»rder ; but in the absence of 
callosities on the buttocks it shows its kinship with the gorilla and chimpanzee. 

All these characU^ristic featuiH*s clearly indicate that tie* orang is dt'cidedly 
lower in the scale tlian the two Afan-like Apt^s of which we have aln^ady tn^ated ; 
but liefore going further we must examine more closi'ly into its stiiictiini and 
ap{H*arauee. 

An adult male orang stands alxnit 4 feet 4 inches in height 
when in an upright position, in which fxistun; it van almost touch tlit^ 
ground wdth its fingeix The legs are extremely shoit and thick, and ari^ twisted 
in such a nunarkable manner that the knetts a^^ tuniecl outwards, and tin? feet 
(xnisequently w»t veiy*- obliquely to the line of the leg. Fniin the |M*cuJiar structUR^ 
of its legs anrl fwt the orang walks entirely on the out<?r sifh's of its f<M.‘t, of wdiich 
the soles are turned inwanls, so as to almost face one another. Although this 
arrangement is ill-adapted for walking rapidly on the ground, it is one aiJrnirably 
suited for climbing, in which these animals excel. 

As shown in our illustration of the a<lult, the orang has a tall, elevatcjd fondsiad, 
veiy different from the retreating one of the chimpan»?e ; and the whole as[)ect of 
the face is curiously flattenr.*d, with an oval contour. Not unfit?r|U(uitly then? is a 
Well-marked prominence in the middle of the forehca^l. Althougli there an? slight 
ridges over the eyes, these are much less developtHl than in the chimpanzee, and 
have, therefore, no sort of resemblance to the enormous ones of the gorilla. The 
vou L — 4 
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extraordinary of the cro\ni of the head is well exliibite<l in our tigure of the 

hear! and shoulders of an iiniiiuture individual, the whole of tliis pait of the head 
being curiously sliorb^ned and cotiipn^ssefl fiom tsick to fix>nt. In the immature 
animal, of which tins head is figure<l, the jaws are not very prominent, but they 
become much nioi*e pnjjecting in old males. Tin; bridge of the lujse is generaUy 
much depressed and flatt4.*iH?d, Imt the whole n<jst» is generally huger than in the 
cliimpanxee and gorilla, and not sti much expanded at its termination, the wings of 
the nowi In-ing aixihed and narrow, and the small oval nostrils sepaiiited fixmi one 
another hy a narixjw partition. The mobile lips are usually comparatively smooth 
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and thin, ihi' uppi»r om» In'ing ehanictt'risetl hy its givnt length and hi*eadth. In the 
adult i»f the orang, as shown in our illustnition, the neck is sunxmnded by a kind 
of collar formed of ft)lds of skin cont^iining an intenial cavity communicating with 
the larynx or upjvr expansion of the wdndpiix*. In some very old males these 
pouclies attain enonnous ilimensions, and by no means add to the ])ei*sonal beauty 
of their owner. The t*ar is small and well fonned, Wing much moiv human-like 
than that of the gorilla. Fmjuently tlie sides of the cheeks of the males have a 
warty protula'rance, or callosity. 

The Ix^ily is by no means so powerfully built as that of the gorilla ; and the 
sloping and stooping shoulders and extremely prominent abdomen make the whole 
shape of the animal ungainly in the exti'cme. 
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We have already alluded to the great leiigtli of the oxtrinnely powerful hhus, 
which vaatly augment the auiinalH climbing jH)Wi‘r», The hand (ahown in Fig. of 
the illuatration on p. 15) is even longer and mon» slendt^r than that of the ehini- 
panzei\ and is eharacU'rised by the extri'me shoilness of the thumb, which scaitn'ly 
reaches as far as tlu* i\K»t of tlie tii*st joint id the imlex ting»‘r. The tingt'i>i them- 
selves art* conueeUnl by a web, which ext4*mls for a thinl. or nt*arly half, the length 
of their first joints. With ivganl to the n*lative lengths i>f tin* finge»*H. then* is some 
amount of indivitlual variation : but the mitlflle ringer may exceinl eithi*r of the 
others, while the ring ringer is haiger than tlu* indi‘X, ami the litth* ringt*r n‘latively 
long. All the ringers are narrow ami tapering, with well-fonneil aivlung nails. 

The calves of the legs art* less ileveloped than in either the chiin])an/e(* or 
gorilla, and the narmw flat heels are le.ss pnjecting. The long and sh*nder fet't 
(shown in Fig. 10 of the illustration on p. 15) an* lik4*wise of a lower tyjs* of 
stnicture. as is jMirticularly shown in tlu* vt‘ry small size of the gn‘at bn*. which is 
]H*culiar among tlu* Primates in fre<pu*ntly having no trace of a nail in the adult, 
('uriously enough old animals ofbai lose tlu* last joint of the gn»at bn*, a])]mn*ntly 
not thnmgh disease, but as a imrmed condition. Jloth tlu* hands and feet on tlu* 
backs, ami tiie hamls on tiudr under surfaci*s, have warf-like c.alloKitii*H. 

The gt*neral cohiur of tlu* orangs skin is bluish-gn*y. although it may have 
a mon* or less d(*cided tinge of brown. In iiiarke*! ccaitrast to tlu* general slaty 
hue of the face, there often <K*eur yellowish-brown rings round the eyes, nostrils, 
and upper li]>. The full reddish-bmwn hair is huig, shaggy, and bristly, with a 
small admixture of w<K»lly under-hairs. Tlu* hair of tlu* head may eitlu*r havt* a 
natural pairing in the middh*. as in our tiguiH* of tlu* head and shouhh*rs, or 
may 1m* biH.sed in wild confusion, in some individuals standing almost upright. 
Usually then* Is a w<*ll-developc*d beard on the (*1u*eks and m*ek. On tlu* wlmle of 
the under surface of tlu* Isidy the covering of hair is thin and scanty, and it is even 
less develo]M*il on the face, ears, and the bjicks of tlu* hamls and fi*et. 

The tusks of the male are of (*normous size. In the femah^ they an*, however, 
much smaller; and this sex is also characterised l»y the lesser dt.*velopm(*nt of the 
folds and {X)uches of skin anaind tlu* neck. 

OMfrapiiioal As we liave sai<b orangs ajijiear b) 1 m; conrim*d b) the gn*at islands 
lUiMlmtion. Qf fionieo and Sumatra ; and there has been considerable discussitai 
as b) wliether th(*n* is moiv tlian one specic^s. It was onci* thought that the large 
orang of Sumatra was speciri(?ally distinct from that (if Honieo, ami it accordingly 
riHjeived a Hi*parab; sci(*ntitic naiiu*. Lab*r inve.stigations indicab*, liowever, tliat 
this is not tlic case*, and that S. Htififrm is common b) Isitli islands, although in- 
dividuals vary considerably in their colcmr; and Dr. John Amh^rson is of opinion 
that a dark and a pale race may lx; distinguish(*d, the latb*r lM*ing dc^void of tlu* 
warty callosities on the sides of the fac«» of the niul(*H. Tins Dyaks of Borneo, 
by whom the orang is generally (hisignabd the Mias, apjatar b) lx; fully iic(|uainb*d 
with these tw*o racc*H, calling the one prcivided with clu;c*k excnjscences tlui Mian 
jyappan, and the one without th(!se apptmdagcH the M. rnmhi 

In addition to these two varieties of the true large orang, the Dyaks njcogiiise 
a third kind, w'hich they distinguish as the M. kntmr. These animals are much 
smaller than the true orang, and never have the excrescences on the chcx;ks. A 
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young individual of thitt orang was described mauy.}'ears ago by Sir Richard 
Owen as Si mid rm/rio. An orang which lived a short time in the London 
Zoological Society’s (Jardens was at iirst considen;d to be an adult of this fonn, and 
to prove its right to Iks n*gaided as a distinct species. The orang in (juestion W'as 
pnsfMsnted to the ZcxJogical Society, in whose Ganlens it was receive<l during the 
spring of 1891 , by Cciinmaruh.T E. Rtis^jii, R.N., who wrote to Mr. P. L Sclater. stating 
that he obtiiiiied the, animal at Kuching, near Samwak. in Borneo, from some natives, 
who brought it to him slung oti a |Kile. ** At fii'st it was extremely savage, and 
tried to ]>it<f, but s<Kin Ik^ciiiim; comparatively tame, and afUT a week would allow 
itstOf to Ik* carried alK)ut and made a iH*t of. AfU^r thive months' time, *0(H:)rge,’" 
as Commander Kason calls his |K*t, *Sloes not seem to have grown in height at all, 
and, judging liy the hnik of his teeth, must l)e alx>ut k*ii yeara old; but, ha^dng 
had plenty to eat and but little exei*cise, has gmwn much fattier." On the death 
of this animal, it was found, liowever, that its age was much less than had been 
HupiM)S<*d, all the milk-t<H*ih lK*ing still in place. Although the sIiajH* of its head 
was dir.idedly larg(*r than in tln^ oi‘<linary omng, this specimen does not apjjear to 
indicab* decisively that the l(*ssc‘r orang is a distinct s]K*cies. 

Orangs an* statetl to Ik? much 11101*1? numerous in Borneo than in 
Sumatra; and, since d4?ns4‘, low-lying foiv*sts are (;ssc‘ntial to their 
(?xisU?nce, tlH*y an? not found in tin? neighlKiurhcKMl of Sarawak, wln*re the ground 
is hilly. 1'he uiibniki*]!, largt? an*as of primeval fort?sts, occurring in many parts 
of Borneo, an? tin? tnn? home? of the orangs; such fon?sts, acconling to Mr. Wallace, 
lM?ing like 4ijH*n gnaind to these apes, since tln‘y can travel in every diivction fixim 
tn?e to tnu*, as 4?asily as the Noiih American Indian travei*8t*s his native prairie. 
Ill all tlu‘ir movements tln*se ap4*s are slow ami d<*lilK*rati* : this Inang especially 
noticeable* with the jH*rfectly healthy inlults which have Ikm'U exhibib'd in the 
Zoologicjil (lanlens at Calcutta, wlu*!^ they enjoy<*il a cliniab* not unlike their 
own. This 4h*lilK*ration in th<*ir movt»ments is noticeable? in Mr. Wallaces descrip- 
tion of the manner in which orangs travel thnaigli tin* fon*st when undisturbed 
and at eas«*. W** an? bild that they j)i*oceed with givat cii\*umsiH*ctii)n along the 
largi'i* brancln*s of the tives in the half-upright position it'iiileivd necessaiy by the 
gmit length of their arms and tin* shortn«*ss of their legs. Almost invariably they 
Ht*h?t?t such tn*es as have tlu»ir bmnehes inb*r1acetl with the a<ljucent ones ; and, W’heu 
such bouglis an* within n?ach, they catch liold of them with their anus as if to tiy*' 
their Htn*ngth, aftt*r which they delilK‘ratt»ly ventun* upon them. Although the 
orang in*ver leaps or jum])s, ami never st*4»ms to Ik? in a hurrj*, yet he will make his 
way 0V4»rh«*ad in tlu* foivst as fast as a man can run on the ground below. In 
this pn)gn*ssion tiie long jxiwerful arms aiv of the grt*atcst ser\'icc : and it is by 
their aid that tlu* omng plucks the choicest fniit from boughs bx) light to support 
his weight, and likewisi* gathem the leaves and young shoots to form his nest 

The orangs, like gorillas, go in small family jiarties, consisting of the parents, 
aocomjxuiitHl fn*4|m*ntly by fnuii two to four young one.H. Although they will 
devour leavt's, buds, and young shoots. — more especially those of the bamboo, — ^the 
chief f(Kxl of the orang consists of fruits of various kinds, the prime favourite 
being the luscious but ill-smelling durian or jack-fruit Of this fruit they waste a 
vast quantity, throwing the rejected rinds on the ground below. 
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Mr. Wallace deacribes the nest, or sleeping-place, of the orang oa Inking 
generally constructed in a coiiiparatively small tive, at a height irf from some 
20 to 50 fiH*t fitmi the gnmnd; a situation at this elevation Wing pn)U'i‘UMl 
from wind by the taller surroumling tnu's. The Dyaks WHevo that tlu* orang 
constructs a fivsli nest every night: but, tis Mr. Wallace rtMiiarks, if this wen* the 
case, the dewrt-tMl nests would lx* much moiv common than they n*iilly an*. These 
animals n*main in their nests till tlu* sun hiis ris(*n suthcii'iitly high to have dried 
the dew fnmi the fon*st leaves. Their fei‘dlng>tiiiu* is during the middle tif the 
day: but it ap}x‘ars that they Ht‘ldom n*tum for moiv than two consi»cutive days to 
the same tree for this jmiixise. Mr. Wallace observes that the orang must have a 
task of consi«lerahh‘ dilficulty in getting at tin* interiiu* t)f the durian, since this 
finiit is pn^tiHTt^Ml by a thick ami tougli skin, eovensl with sinmg conical ))ricklcH. 
I'ndmbly, howt‘Ver. tin* animal tii'st hitt*s off a few of tln*se jirickles or spines, ami 
then mak(*s a small liole into which it iuseHs its tingi*]^ and thus manag(*s to pull 
the fniit in pieces. 

inOartiTity Many accounts have in'en given of tin* habits of onings in 
captivity. Of thesi* the earlii‘Ht is the om* by VosniU4*r n*lating to the 
young female, which, as w«‘ have alinmdy nn*ntioned, was living in the ]nenagi*rie of 
the Prince of Orange* in 177b. A Iat<*r account of an orang hnnight to davu was 
given aliout the year ISJIO hy J)r. Clark AIm-I. On iHiaiil ship this animal was 
allowe<l to ixmiii finely aliont. ami smui lM*came on gissl tenns with the sailors, 
whom it sui*j>asH<‘d in tin* agility with which it aHceml(*il the rigging. It was, 
indeed, often pui*sue<l hy the sailoi*s fiiau one part of tin* rigging to tin*. (»ther, 
wlien, finding itsi'lf unable to i*HcajM* fnaii them hy diinci speed, it wouhl swing itself 
out of their reach hy grasjung a hnwe end id iojk*, and thus bring tin* chance to an 
end. On utln*r rxTasions this animal would wait among the rigging, or at the 
mast-head, till tin* suilors were uliiiost within touching distance, wln^n it would 
suildciily lower itself to the deck hy the nearest n)p*, or ]»aHH from one mast to 
another hy iiieans of the iiiaiiistay. Any att(*inidN dishslge the animal when 
aloft, hy violently shaking or swaying the ni|>eH hy wliich it was susjKaided, wcn» 
found to 1h* <juit<* ineffectual, although it ofti*ii apjK?ait*d to tin? H{M?ctator that the 
muscles of the orang would 1m* unable to withsitiml tin* strain to which they wens 
exjxjHcd. In its j>layful niootls tliis orang is df*x(*rilK*fl as swinging itself suddenly 
within arm*H length of one of its jnirsuei's, and after having struck him a hamiless 
blow with its outstretched hand, as suildciily swinging off in the opposib? din*ction. 

Dr. Abel stHU*s that while in Java this omng was loilged in a large tatiiariinl 
tree growing near the liousi* of his masb^r. Hei*cj lie was accusbaned bi form a 
kind of nest or lx*d for him: elf hy plaiting tin; Kiiialler Ijoughs bigethiT, and 
strewing the platform thus made with leaves. In the daytime the animal was in 
the habit of lying in this couch with liis head projixjting over the wlgt*, and tlius 
watched with inU*rest all the passcTs-by. Wlien any of thest; hapjx*iied b) lie 
carrying fruit, the ape M'ould descenil from his lair and cnd<;avoi 2 r bi obbiin a 
portioa At sunset, or even sooner, it would ndirf; b> its nest for the night ; while 
at the first raj^ of dawn it would be again afixit, and endeavouring b) obtain its 
osoal food. When on board ship the mast-head formes] its usual slcxipitig-place* 
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when^ the creature would comfortably ensconce itself in the folds of a sail for the 
night “In making his lied/’ wriUts Dr. Abel, “he used the gi'eatest pains to 
remove eveiythiiig out of his way that might render the surface on which he 
intended tci lie uneven : and, having satisficed himself with this part of his arrange- 
ment, spriiad out the sail, and lying down ujion it on his liack, drew it over his 
iKKly. »SiiiH.‘tiiiieH I pi*e<xjeuj)ied his Is'd, and teased him by refusing to give it up. 
On thesci fK*.casions he would eieleavour to pull the sail fitiin under me or to force 
me fniTii it, and would ncit rest until I had re-signed it If it was large enough for 
lioth he would ijuietly li«* down by luy side. If all the* sails hapjH*ned to lx* set, he 
would hunt alK)ut for some other covering, and t‘ither sUtal one of the sailor's 
jackets or shirts that liappene<l to 1 h? drying, or empty a hamiiiock of its blankets. 
His fooil in .lava was chielly fruit, especially nmngosteens, of which he was 
extn*mely fond. He also sucked eggs with voracity, and often employed himself 
in seeking them. On Iniiird ship his di<*t was of no delinite kind : he ate ivadily of 
all kinds of im‘at, and c^speeially raw meat: and was very fond of bivad, but always 
pnjfemvl fruits when In* could obtain th(*m. Hi.s lH‘vemge in Java was watc.»r; on 
shi])>lM>at*<l it was as divei*sitied as his focwl. He p!t*b‘rivd cotiec* and tea, but would 
rcicnlily take wine, ami exemjJified liis attachment to spirits by stealing the 
captain’s bnimly-liottle ; since his arrival in London, he has pivferivil Ixer and 
milk to anything <*lst*, lait drinks wine and other ]i(|Uoi's. In his attempts to get 
fcMwl, he alibrdcMl us many opportunities of judging of his sagacity and disjx>sition." 
Th(M;(»ntiniiation of Dr. Alnd’s account is tcK) long to be quoted at length, but ho 
givers s(‘V(*ral other iiitc'resting particulars of the habits of tlu‘ animal tiuring the 
voyages fixmi •lava to England. Although habitually gentle, this orang could be 
(excited into pani-xysms of violent rage, which In* expresst‘il by opening his mouth, 
showing his ba*th, and seizing and biting such pei*sons as w<*n' in his vicinity. 
This animal survived its arrival in England for about fifteen months, when it fell a 
victim Ui tin* tliseasi* so fatal U> its kindred in our climate. 

The fenKjious iiatuix* of tin* orang, wln*n angert'd or flrivt*n to bay, is confinned 
lK)th by Sir Jaiin*s BnK)kt» and Sir. Wallace. An instance of this is n*lat<*d by the 
latter writer in the following wonls : — *• A ft*w mih*s down the river there is a Dyak 
house, and the inhabitants siiw a large orang fee<ling on the young sh(x»ts of a palm 
by tin* river-side. On In'ing alarmed he retreati*d towanls tin* jungle, which was 
cloHci by, and a numl)er of the men, armed with sjM*ai*s and choppt^rs, mn out to 
inti'rc(*pt him. Tin* man who was in front tried to run his sjxar through the 
animars l)ody, but the mias si»ized it in his hands, and in an instant got hohl of the 
man’s anii, which he seize<l in his mouth, making his t4H*th nuH*t in the flesh above 
the ellK)w, which he ton* anti lacemtiHl in a tlremlful manner. Hatl not the others 
been closi' lH*hind, the man wouhl have lieen more seriously injured, if not killed, 
jiH ho was quiti> powt*rless ; but they soon destn)yed the cn^ature with their spears 
and choj>iH*i*a. The man ivinainiHl ill for some time, and never fully recovered tho 
use of his arm.” 

Tlie same writer ndates tho history of a young orang which he received in 
Borneo when it was only a foot liigh. When first carried home this tiny creature 
took Ruch a firm grasp of its new owners beanl, that it was with difficulty it could 
bo made to loose its hold. At the time of its capture there were no signs of teeth 
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in its mouth, but in the couree of a few days two of the lower incisor teeth were 
cut Tiien^ was at the time unfortunately no means of attaining a supply of milk 
for the little ; but Mr. Wallace overcame tliis difficulty by feeding it with rice- 
watvT sucked from a Ix^ttle with a <|uill thmugh the cork. Tlie animal soon 
managed to suck c^anfortably enough fit>m this contrivance ; and when sugar and 
ccicoanut milk were* added to the mixture? it thrived w’ell enough on the diet If 
its owner intro<lue(?d his finger into the creatuiv's mouth, it first of all sucked away 
vigorously, but srs»n found out its mistake, and pushed tlie finger away with angry 
screams like tlios** of a diHappoint<?d child. When caressed this ajK? was contented 
and hapjiy, but when laid (lown sofjn Ix^gan to scrf‘am : and for the fii'st two nights 
of its captivity was very noisy and restlem It was kept in a kind of cmdle, made 
of a 1 k)X, with a soft mat at the l)ottoiii. The little orang si?emed to appn?ciate a 
fretjueiit hatli ; and, indeed, when it required one announced the fact by loud 
HCTeattiH. The ])rocess of drying and rubbing after each laith seems to have l)een a 
soui*ce of great enjoyment: and this was likewise the aise when its hair was 
coiiiImmI and bnished. At fii’st it clutched vigonmsly by all four limbs at any object 
in its n<ughlK)urho(Nl, so that its own(?r ba<l continually to Ik* on his guard to save 
his Isiard. When it could find nothing Ix^tter to do, it would nuna* its own foot 
Little by little the stivngtb of the tiny cn‘ature*s grij» dc*cn»as<*d, ju’obably owing to 
the want of sufficient ex<*rcist‘. In oi-iler to remedy this, Sfr. Wallace made a shoi’t 
ladder, fmm whicli the ajie was suspend(*d by its hands and feet for a (|uarti?r of an 
hour at a time. This (‘xiuxjisi* seenuHl at fii'st to uffoiil it pl(*afiun*, but aftt*i*war<lH 
it hK)H<*d its liold, fu*st with one limb, and then with another, till it finally fell to 
the ground. 'Hiesc* tumbles did not appear, howi‘ver, to <lo it miy mateiial harm. 

Mr. WalhwH' endi*avouivd to construct a kind of artificial motluT out of buffalo 
liiile, which the baby orang might fondle. For a time this aj)jH'ari*d to atfonl satis- 
fiu'tion, but eventually was discarded, as the animal was nearly choked with the hair 
it had torn off the skin and swallowed After a weik’s captivity, tlie young ape was 
fed from a simhui, containing a mixtuiv of soaked biscuit, f‘gg, and sugar, or, at other 
f illies, sweet |H)tat<H»s. Tliis bxsl was swallowetl ivadily, and with apiaii'ent satis- 
faction ; f be civatuiv making dixdl griiiuKvs to expn*ss eitlier pleasure or tlie ivverse. 
When it bad swalhiwed anytbiiig whieli apin^anul giiib^ful, it dn‘W in its cheeks, and 
HCivwed up its eyes ; wliile, when the fcxsl w*is ilistasteful fi*om want of sufficient 
sugar or otln*r cuiiist*, the cn»ntuiv, afU‘'r tumiiig it alsmt in its mouth for a shoi-t 
time, finally ejected it. If this ivjt^»ct<‘d bxxl wen? again offeivil Ui it, the animal 
tlisplayed markiMl tiisjileasuiv by loudly siuvaining luid thniwiiig its arms about 

Afti*r thn‘e weeks a young macaque monkey was intixxluced to the orang, and 
the two, although very diffenmt in demeanour, soon lx?came fast friends. Mr. 
Wallace particularly notictxl the helplessness of tht‘ young orang when compared 
with the mac^uine ; and it appimrs that this cliamcitT distinguishes tlie young of 
all the Man-like A|x‘h fnnn those of the lower monkeys. Even after the young 
orang had binm alxuit a month in captivity, it was veiy unsU^aily when placed on 
its hands and feet, and would fnxjuently overbalance itself and topple over. When 
it rei|uiml attention, it would ciy^ loudly for a time, but if this met with no reply, 
the young cre^ature would remain quiet till a step was heard approaching, when its 
calls would be at once renewed. Although at the end of four weeks the two upper 
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incisor teeth had been cut, the little creature, doubtless owinjr to iini>n>iH*r fiKnl, had 
not increased perceptibly in weight ; and soon afU*r it sickentsl and died of a kind 
of intermittent fever, to the givat rvgvet of its owner. 

The illustration on p. 55 shows some of tlie postuii's iissuiniMl by a young 
orang formerly living in the Aquarium at Berlin. 

Under the head of the ('’himpanzee we have ah*t'ady mentioni^l 
that a fossil sjHKjies of nppanmtly refi‘i*able to the sjnne gi‘nuH has 
been found in the later Tertiaiy stnita of Xortheni India. The sjnia* strata have 
"a^so yielded the broken tusk, or canine tiK)th, of anotlu^r large apt*, which then* is 
every reason to believe was a s|it*cies of orang. If this Ik* so. we shall Ih* JustititHl 
in coLsidering that India was the original home of iht* anec*stoi*s of all tin* large 
Man-like Apc*s of thepri'stmt <lay ; and that fnan this eentiv their deseemlanis have 
gradually di^jwrsiHl to the eastwanl and south-westwanl We thus have an easy 
explanation of the pivsent iK^culiai* geogmphieal distnhution of tin* various gnnips 
of large Man-lik(^ Apes now i*xisting. 

In addition to these fossil Indian a]H*s we have, moiH*ov«‘r, sun* eviilence that 
at an earlier jmrt of the Tertiary Period, known as tin* MicH*em* Age, at least one 
species of large Man-like Ajm* inhabit<*d Western Euiojm*. This extinct cn*atun^ has 
been named the l>ryopiihi*niH, and its n*mains have lM»en fouml in Kninci*. It 
appeal’s U) have lH*en alxiut the same* size as the chimpan/i‘e ; hut difleis fnan all 
the living Man-like Aja*s in tin* gn*at h*ngth of tin* Ismy union In'tween tin* two 
branches of the lowt*r jaw. In this respect this ape, as we might have cxpectiHl 
would be the case, apprtiaches decidedly Uiwanls the lower monkeys. 


The (iiimoxs. 

Genus IffilohiirH. 

With the giblxms w’c come to tln^ last of the Man-likt* Ap«*H,distinguishi*d from 
those which we have liitherto considi*red, nf»t only by thf»ir smaller size, Hglib*!’ 
build, and longi»r arms, but also by the presence of small nak(*d callosities on tla^ 
buttocks, resembling those of the low’cr monk«* 3 ’H. They an*, moreover, the only 
apes accustomed to walk in an upright jKisitioii, in which, as sliown in the illustra- 
tion on p, 55, they ait* at times assistiMl by tlu*ir long arms, although they can walk 
perfctly W’ell \vith their hands clasped Isdiind tin* neck. 

Jong-aniied a|H*H, coinprisc; H<*veral s[ii*cics brnnd 
in the wamitT regions of South -Kasteni Asia, and iiion* esjieeially in 
and around the Malay Peninsula. The larg<*Ht of all tin* sjwcies only sliglitly 
exceeds 3 feet in height, while the otiiei*H are not mon* than about 30 inches. 
Their anns are so long that they n^ach to the ankh*, so that these iiniinalH can 
actually walk upright and at the same time touch the gnnind wdth their fingers. 
The head is well-shapcxl, without the u[»w^aiHl pifdongatioii of tin* ciowii that is 
so characteristic of the orang; and the low’er jaw’ is rvunarkalile for the gr<?at 
development of the chin, which is more huinan-like than that of any other hjk*. 
Moreover, from the absence of pnmiinent ridges and crests, and the nearly 
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tqniglit forahead, the whole akidl strikes one as anpraaching the hnmaa type far 
more nearly than do those of the other apes. This most not, howevra; he con- 
sidered as an indication that the gibbons are of a higher type t h a n tiie other 
Man-like Apes, since the contrary is clearly demonstrated by thrir long arms and 



THE WHITE-HAXUED GIBBON, 


the callosities on the buttocks. The resemblance of their skulls to the human 
tj"pe is, indeed, merely a supt'riicial one. «lue to tlie circumstance that small animals 
must nwessarily have proportionately lai^ji'r brains than the larger members of 
the same giTOip ; and also to the absence of the strong ridges which are necessary 
for the powerful skulls of the larger forms, but would be quite useless in their 
smaller cousina Tire Hupt>rticial human-like characters of the skulls of the gibbons 
are, however, to a great extent destroyed by their long slender tusks, or «swini> 
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teeth, which project fax beyond the level of the other teeth. The long and narrow 
hands and feet of these animals (shown in Figa 11-18 of the illustration on p. 16) 
are characterised by the great extent to which the thumb and gn'at to«' aiv 
respectively separated from the other fingers and toes, as well as by the flatness 
of all the nails. In colour, the gibbons vary fiom black to yellowish-whiti'; this 
variation occurring even in different individuals of the same Hi)ecie8. The com- 
paratively well-formed nose, as seen in our figure of the whitt»-handed giblxm, 
imparts to their physiognomy an expression far less ivpulsive and forbiddi»ig 
than that wliich characterises the laiger Man-like Aih‘k. 

niapoiltloiL disposition the gibbons ai*e gentle and confitling ; htuI when 

captured young they can i-emlily tamed. Tln‘ir constitution is. 
however, even more delicate than that of the other Man-like Apes : and consum])tion 
soon terminates their existence in Euroixs even when tln^ givatest caiv and atU'ii- 
tion are bestowed upon them. In the Z(X)logical (hinltms at (^ileniia. giblnam 
thrive excellently; and one, kept there some twelve yeai*s ap), was iiceustomiMl to 
make his presence known to people living more than a mile away by the* loudness 
of his morning and evening criea 

HaUta All the gibbons an* thonnighly arlsuval in tln»ir habits; and in 

the rapidity of their movements among the tn‘es they otter a marked 
contrast to the moiv delilxratc^ and soim^what sluggish motions of the orang. So 
rapid and lightning-like ai't; these movc*ments that om* sp(*ei4*s— tint h(K)lock 
— has bt*en observed, w])en in captivity at ('aleutta, to catch binls on the 
wing that had flown into its cage; and there can lx* but litt/i* dtmht that 
such habits an* jiatural to th<*se animals in their wild condition, when it is jn'obablo 
that binls tlnis c.iptured constitute an appn*ciable jamtion of tiadr hsMl. 

Although several of tlu^ sp<*ci<*s an* fonml in tin* foi-ests of tin* ])lains, the 
hwlock apjK»ai'H to K* almost if not «*xcluHiv<*ly n*stricte4l tio thos«* of hilly flistncts. 
In marked contrast to tin* larger Man-lik<* Ap4*s, most of tin* gibbons go in huge 
flfxiks or di*oves, wliich may coinprisi* fnaii fifty to a hundn*d, or <*ven iiion^ 
individuals; altliough, as with most gn*gari*ais animals, solitary mah^s an^ 
occasionally observnl. The long arms an* the chief agi'iits in their active 
movements uinong tin? tn*<*s ; and by th«*ir aid the distane.(*s they can swing 
fmin Ixmgh to liough, arnl thus fnaii tn*e to tree, are of surfirising length. 
When p)ing down-hill they travel at an extn*iiiely raj»iil j»ac«*, hy swinging 
theinsc*lveH in a downwanl din*ction from one iKiugh till they cat(;h anoth(*r on a 
lower level, and so from that to the next om*. 

Although walking mpidly when on the gnmml, gihlKins, as Mr. W. T. Blanfonl 
tells us, can easily lx* overtaken by men. The sarm? wribfr obH<u‘v<*s that, “ wlien 
walking on the ground, the liool(X>k rests on its hind-feet atom*, with the sole flat on 
the ground, and the great toe widely sejiarated from the other digits. The amis 
are usually hehJ upwards, sonietirneH horizontally, their gn?at lengtli (as shown in 
our illustration on p. 58) giving the animal a very jxiculiar aHjx*ct.” 

We have already mentioned the fomlness of tin? )icx>lock .for small binls, and, 
in addition to this kind of diet, gibbons subsist mainly on various fruits and leaves, 
as well as young and tender shoots ; they also feed on insects and spiders, and the 
6ggB and callow nestlings of birds. 
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The habit which makcH the gibbons known to (as well as cordially hated by) 
all who dwell in the districts which they fmjuent, is their custom of uttering at 
mom and even cries of a peculiarly loud and somewhat unearthly nature. These 
cries ccmsist iti the i*t*|Kitition of two syllables in quick succession ; and the name 
h(x>l(X5k is giviMi to the Imlian n»prem.‘ntative of the group in imitation of its cry. 

nie lat^^ Mr. Blytli oliwirves that, “in all the genera of gibbon the thumbs of 
bcith the hands an<l feet are wparaU'd from the otlier «ligits to the base of the 
iTHttacarjial and metatarsal lames, *’ and then Ktat«?s that this character is also found 
els(^wher<f among the l*rirnaU*H only in twogenem of lemurs (IntlriH and PritpUhecuH). 
Tht* same writer goi*s on bi say that at the time of his writing it was “ not generally 
undersbxxl that the long-aniied ajH*s are tnae bipcMls when on the ground, applying 
the soh* flatly, with the great bK* witlely Hc*parabMl from the otlier digits; the 
liands a?’e hel<I up to bi* out of the way, rather than for Vialancing, even when 
ascending a flight of sb'ps, as I have Hi»en reja^atedly, but they an* ever ready 
to seize liold of any object by which the animal can assist itself along, even as a 
human being commonly grasps a banisbu* wlum ascending a staircase."’ 


The Siamano (/////o/wz/cs 

The siamang is tin* largest of all the giblsms, and since it also differs in certain 
stnictural ju'ciiliarities, it may la* tak<*n fli*st. This fine sjiecies is apjiaivntly 
confined to Sumatra, and its habits weiv ilescribed many y(jai*s ago by the French 
naturalist Duvaucel. The animal, win*!! full-gi'own, stands a little over three 
bM*t in height when in the upright position. It is of a unifonn glossy black 
colour, with tin* excejition of a givy or whitish lK*ard ; the hair on the laxly 
and limlis Ixdng comparatively long. The hair on the foiv-ann is directed upwanls 
biwards the t*llK)w, as in the larger Man-like Apt*s, whereas the other menilx*rs of the 
genus have it pointing biwards the wrist. Theiv are, moreover, two other featuix's 
in which this species diflers fixmi tlu* other giblxms. The tii’st of thest* peculiarities, 
and the one fnmi which the animal dt*rives its scientific designation, is the 
ciixjumstance that the s<*cond and third bH*s of the foot aiv joineil together by a thin 
xveh of skin, iviK'hing in the male as far as the last joint, but in the female only to 
the middle oin*. The si*cond distinctive peculiarity of the siamang is the possession 
of a pouch formed by folds of skin ixmnd the lu'ck and throat, ivsi*mbling that 
which has aln»ady Is'cii mentiom*d as occurring in the orang. Moreover, the chin 
is lK»tter <levelojH»d than in all the other giblxms. 

MoAt of Xin Ihivaucers is one of the earliest authentic accounts of the siamang 
that we jK)ssi*ss. Writing from the neighbourhoixl of Benculen 
in Sumatm, lu* stab*s that “this sjxxjies is verj' common in our forests, and 
I have had fix*quent opportunities of oliserving it, as well in its wild state as in 
Ixmdagt*. Tlu* siatnangs generally assemble in numerous troops, conducted, it is said, 
by a chief, whom the Malays Ixdieve to he invulnerable, probably because he is more 
agile, powerful, and diflicult to n>ach than the rest. Tims united, they salute the rising 
and setting sun with the most terrific cries, which may be heard at several miles* 
distance : and which, when near, deafen, when they do not frightea This is the 
inoming-call to the mountain Malays, but to the inhabitants of the towns it is a 
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most insupportable annoyance. By way of compensation, they pivsi»rve a most 
profound silence during the daj’time, unless wlu‘n disturK'd in their n*iH>se or sleep. 
These animals are slow and heavy in their gait ; they want eiaitidenee \vlu»n they 
climb, and agility when they leap, so that they may Iv easily caught, wh»*n they 
can be surprised. But natuiv, in depriving them of the means of n^mllly escaping 
danger, has endowed them with a vigilance which raivly fails tlu*m : if tiny ln*ar a 
noise which is strange to them, even though they Ih.‘ at a mile’s distance, fright 
seizes them, ami they iminediatidy take flight. When sur))ristHl on the gixnnid. 
however, they may bi^ c«ipturt‘d without n‘sist*inee, Indiig i*ither ovt‘rwhelim‘d with 
fear, or conscious of their weakness and the imiH>ssihility of c‘scaping. At fiivt, 
indeed, they endeavour to avoid their pursuei’s by flight, and it is tlnai that their 
awkw'aixlness in this exeixsise is most api>an‘nt. Tlieir laxly, tix) tiill and heavy hir 
their short, slender thighs, inclines forwaixls, and availing themselves of theii* long 
anns, as cnitches, they thus advance by jerks, wliich ixwMiihle the hobbling of a 
lame man whom fear cominds to make an extraonlinary etTori." 

Their want of agility when suri>riHc‘d on thi» gnmnd is, howevi»r, amply irnnle 
up for wlien in the trees, wheiv they take long flying h*aj»H. Aceonling to a 
German writer, Hen* Rosenlx'rg, sianiangs inhabit foix'sts in Sumatra at an <*h»vation 
of some thive thoumind feet alnive tiu? H«‘a-Ievel, raivly leaving tie* tives to descend 
to the gnmnd. At any sudden fright they rush violently down the mountain sides, 
by lea]ung fmm Ixmgh to iKiugh ami fnaii tnv to tnv in tin* manner aln»ady 
mentioned, Aceonling, liowever, to Mr. Wallacts in his Mohtjf Airhipvliujo, tlm 
siaitiang is decide<lly slower in its moveimuits than tlie oth(*r giblKins, not taking such 
tremendously long leaps, and keejiing at a lower eli‘vation in the tn*eH. 1'he 
extraordinary nOative length of its anus is w<*ll indicatiMl in the ileseripiion of 
the same writer, who olwerves that in an individual alxait tlinM* f(*et in height, 
they measiin* five feet six inelH?s fixmi hand t<» Jiaml, when sti*i*iehed «)ut at right 
angles to the Ixnly. A young siaiiiang bmught to Mr. Wallace, was at first 
somewhat savage, hut soon Ixvanie iiion? amenable to discijiliiit*, feeding n^adily 
on rice and fruits. This indiviclual, whicli Mr. Wallace had intended to transpoi't 
to England, did not, liowt^ver, long survive in captivity. And it apjieai’s tJiat 
the Malays, who are stattnl to 1 m; ad(*pts in keeping and taming wild animals, find it 
exceedingly difficult to keep siuinangs for any lengtli of time. Siamaiigs have lM*en 
exhibited alive in the Zocilogical Oanleiis at ('alcutta. In flispositi<iii they an; 
regarded by the Malays as stupid and dull. Mr. Wallace considei*N that this specaes 
is found in the Malay Peninsula, but this is donbt<xl by Mr. Hlaiihird ; and it a)»jH!iirs, 
according to Mr. Wallace, to lie but little known, (?ven in Singa|>on*, wlK‘n* IIh* 
captive spiX^imeii, alivmly mentioned, nttnictfsl a consid(*rable anionnt of atitaition. 

A white siamang is reconled by Sir Stamford Raffles as having Ixjen obtaimMl 
by him in Sumatra. 

The White-Handed Oiubon (HylobaieH Uir). 

We may take as our first example of the more; typical specitjs of th(; grfiup, 
all of which are very closely allied, the white-hanfled giblxm, rt»pres«?nted in the 
figure on p. 58. This species, like all the other typical gibbons, is consider- 
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ably smaller than i\ut siaman^, standing about thirty inches in height; and it is 
also of a light<*r uiid more; Hleiidur build. Although subject to great individual 
variation in colour, it may be always recognised by the pale colour of the hands 
and feet, of which the ujijK-r surfaces an; usually either W'hite or yellowish-white. 
Another distinctive characteristic is to l>e found in the usual presence round the 
black skin of tlie nuked face of a complete ring of more or less nearly w*hite 
liaiix: wliieli, as is well shown in our illustration, inipaits a most peculiar physi- 
ognomy to tin* animal. Occasionally, however, this white ring is almost absent ; 
diffen*nt individuals sliowing a gividution in this respect fioiii those in which it is 
but very sliglitly »levelo|i<;d, to those in wliich it attains its full proportiona llie 
gen(*ral eohair of tlie Issly and liinlis of this gibton varies fitun a full black, through 
various fulvous shades, to a yellowish-whitt*. In opjxwition to what usually obtains 
in Mamiiials some individuals of this sin^cies have the? back lighter than the under 
jmris of the body; afid it may (x*caHionally Ik* much variegatiMl. 

"File white-handed giblsai is found thmughout the Malay Peninsula, as far 
noiih as tin* proviiici* of 'i\*iiasH<>rim, and may possibly n*ach into Lower Pegu. 
It inhabits the forests skiiling the mountfiins, at elevations varying fiom about 
three thousand to tlire*? thousand tiv«* hundred feet alKWt* tin* sea-level. 

(•olonel Tickell lias given an excellent account of this giblxm, 
Mod6 of Life. , . . , ^ . 

lK)th in its wi1<l state and in confitiement. It a)>iM*ai‘s from this 

<lescTiption that the white-hainled gibUm is somewhat moiv ]n*avily built and less 

agile than tin* Imohx'k (to la* notici*d next); W‘hile it walks on the giouinl less 

steadily. It is also sahl to differ fnmi the h(K)l(x*k in its manner of drinking — 

scooping up water in its hands, and thus carrying it to its mouth, instt*ad of 

applying its mouth directly to tin* surface of the watt*r. Tin* same observer also 

notices a great difference in tin* voici* of the two .s]H*cie.s. The white-handed 

giblNUis are also stat<*d to go in smaller parties than tin* other sj)eci«*M: tin* num)K*r 

in a <ii*ove, according U) (\>lonel Tickell, lM*ing usually fn>m six to twenty. They 

<h*pend alnn»st entirely on their hands in jmssing from Unigh to Ixaigh, and use 

tln*ir f<*et to carry bsMl. He has s<*t‘n a dix)Vt» of tln*se a|K»s escajw in this niumier 

with tin* jiluinler stol(*n fnan a ganlen made by the Kar(*n tribt^s near the forests 

which they fn*«|Ueiit. Like other species of the group, the white-handt*<l giblx)n 

almost invariably has but a single young oin* at a time. The young are lx)m at 

the comnn*nct*nn*nt (»f (he wintt*r si*ason; and cling to the body of the mother for 

nearly seven months, after which they shift for themselvea 

The Hih)Uk:k hodwk). 

One of the Ivst known of all the giblK)n8 is the hoolock, or w’hite-browed 
gibbon, which, as we have said, takes it name fiom its characteristic dissyllabic 
cry. This is the only sjH*cies which occurs in India, where it is confined to the 
north-easti*ni districts, lx*ing found in the hill ranges south of the Assam valley, 
as well as in the juxmnces of Sylhet. Cachar, and Manipur. Thence it ranges to the 
east and southwanls into the hill-foreats of the Irawadi valley near Bhamo, in 
Upper Burma, and in the neighbourhood of Chittagong and Arakan. It may also 
occur near Martaban, in Upper Tenasserim ; and the extent of its range on the 
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linked throu|fh minc% and he would reHiHt any attempt 1 made to away. He 
waH extremely clean in hiH habita, which cannot Ije Haid of all the monkey tribe. 
Scxjn afUir he came to me I ^iva him a pic?ce of IJanket to nleep on in hi« box, but 
tlie ne*xt moniin^ I found he h«ul ndled it up and inafle a f ort of pillow for his 
head, ho a necond piece was ^ven him. He wan destined for t!ie Queen’s Gardens 
at Delhi, but, unf<irtunut<‘.]y, on his way up he ^jt a chill, and contracted a disease 
akin to coiiHUiiiption. Dtirin^ his illness he was most carefully attende<l by my 
Imither, who ha<l a little l)e<l maihi for him, and the doctor came daily to see the 
little pHti(.*nt, who ^atfdiilly acknowled|^ed their atttuitions ; but, to their dis- 
appointment, h»* ditMl. The only objection to these monkeys as pets is the power 
they have of howling, or ratlier wlnxipinjf, a j)iei*cin^ and somewhat hysterical 
* wh<K)p-j>o«)! wh<M>p-]SM)! wh(K»p-poo!’ for several minut<*s, till fairly exhausted.” 

Under the lieadin^ of pblsms in p*iM‘ral we liave already alluded to the wide 
distance over which the cries of a luxilock kept in tln^ ^Jrxilopcal Gardens at 
(yalcutta could In; Inaird. Mr. Hlanfot*ri, writing of t!u; cries of these animals, 
oliserves that ‘‘ at a disUince the sound much restaiibles a human voice ; it is a 
]HK*uliar wailing note, atidihle fnaii afar, and in the countries inhabite<l by these 
animals is one of the most familiar fon*st scjunds. The calls coiiiinence at day- 
bmik, aiifl an* continued until i) or 10 A.M., S4*veral of tin* ilock Joining in the ciy, 
liki* hounds giving ton^n?. Aft4*r 9 or 10 o’clock in the moniin^ the animals feed 
or n*st,and remain silent thmu^hout the middle of the day, but n*commence calling 
towanls evening, though to a less extent than in the earlier part of the day.” 

Likt* the white-handed gihiNm, hoohx^ks havt^ l)een exhibited, although less 
num(*n)usly, in (he Gardens of the ZisdogicMiI Socii‘ty in Regents Park. 

The Hainan giblMUi (//. Iml ihi infn), fixaii the island of Hainan, China, is allied 
to the hoolock, hut diHl'i's fixan that and all otluT spi*cies, except the siaiuang, by 
the absence of a whiU* laiml on th<* fortdiead, and is thus black thixiughout 


The A(iii.e Gmuox ayilifi). 

Acconliiig to Dr. John Andemin, the agile gibl)on is subject to such an amount 
of individual variation that several so-called siK»cies, such as the Malay gibbon (H. 

of Sumatra.aiid the cix)wne<l giblnm (//. pilvtifu^X of Siam, have bet*n founded 
upon what appear to 1 m* nothing moiv than local races of one ami the same species. 

Inclusive of all them* local vari(*tieH, the agile gibbon has a rather wide 
gi'ographical distribution, ranging fixaii Cochin-China to »Siani : it is also found in 
Sumatra and Roriu*o, as well as in the small islands of the Sulu Archipelago lying 
lH*twee.n Bonu'o and the Philippines. 

The jwtivity of the agile gibbiju is sufficiently attest^xl by its name. It was thia 
HjH'cies which was timt olim*rved to have the power of catching biixts while on the wing. 
Act'oixHng ti> Duvaucel, tliesi* animals are capable of taking clear leaps of forty feet 
when |Nissing fixaii bough to bough. They aix» staU^d to live generally in pairs rather 
than in droves : and an* kiio^m to the natives of Sumatra as Ungka, or Ungka-puti 

In the typical fonn of the agile giblH)n from Sumatra the general colour is 
usually dark brown; the face being bluish-black or brown, and surrounded by 
\rhitisli hair, tlirough which tlie ears are only partially xdsible, and the hands and 
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feet of the same general colour as the Ixsiy. It may 1 h‘ distii»guisluHl hy the 
prominent aitihe^i on the skull above the eyi*s. the com|)Hi*ativi>ly flat nosi*, and tlie 
lai^ nostrils. The colour of the back in the darker varietit*s is lighter than that 
of the under jwits. The variety named after Sir Stamfonl Uatfles, U, 
is of a nearly black colour, tiuiding to blown on tin* sides and Imck. The 
8iame.se variety, known as the ciownetl or tufted giblxm (H. jtllttiiuH), is likewise 
of a blacki.sli colour, but ditfers in that the hands, feet, and a ring ixniml the cn»wn 
of the lu^ail aiv white. The whiU‘ patch on tlu‘ ciown heljis to tlistinguisli this 
variety from the typical agile gihlKin ; although it must Ih‘ confesse«l that all thest* 
Malay giblnais aiv singularly alike, and oftt‘n difticult to tlistinguish even hy the 
pi’actised zocJogist This so-calh'd variegated giblHui (H. intrltyttittn) appears ti» he 
but another of the numeixms varieties of i/. atjUis. 

The Wor-Wor, or Silver (linnox 

Tlie gr»‘y or silver giblKin, or won-won, — a name oftc‘n incori*c*ctly apj»lit‘d to 
th(‘ agile gihUai, — coiii(*s fiom tht‘ island of Java, and most zcM>logists agiiH» in 
regarding it as a distinct speeit*s. It is eharacterist‘d by its giMim'al ashy or blnisli- 
grey colour: the prestaice of a large scjnaiv hliick j)atch on tin* top of the head: 
and also by the white or gn'y fringe of hair snrroniiding the blackish face. The 
fnr also ap]H*at*s to 1m* longer, thicker, and of a mon* wiMilly natun* than is the cas4* 
in the other s]ieci4*s; and tin* colour is stateil to In* nsnally lightt*r on the nnd«*r 
jiails than on the luick. Specimens of lM»th this and iht* preceiling s]K*cies havt* 
breii exhibited in the Ijondon ZtxJogical S<K*iety s ChuNlens. 

FCI.S.S1L (tlHROXS. 

In the explorations whicli have lM*i*n condnct4*d in the cav(*s c»f llorneo n^mains 
4)f giblxHis, jn^obably lM*longing t<» sp4»ci«*s still «*xisting in tin* same regions, have 
lM»«*n met with in a sub-fossil condithai. This is only what W4' should naturally 
liave expect'd to 1m* the c^ise. Very diflereut, h()W<*v«*r, is tin* occurn*nc«* of fossil 
giblxms in fivsh-water strata lK*longing to the mid<lle jMaiion of tin* 'I'eiiiary 
]M*ri<Nl in France and Switzerland : for it is (juiti* ceitain that tlH*se animals coukl 
not hnv4* (*xist 4 *d in a ditiiab* at all ;ip]>i*oaching that in»w charact4*rising Europe*. 
We shall, tlH*n*for«*, lx* safe in assuming that, at tin* jaTienl in <|U4*sti(»n, jioriions of 
Southeni EurojK* wen* oh>th<*d with <l4*nse fon*sts, gniwing in a hot ami moist 
climate chisely n*s<*mbling that <if the Malay An*hi]M*lago of the ]>n*s<*nt day. The 
e'videiictj for the fonm*r pn*VHh*nc«* of this tnipic^il Kunjp4*an climate 41 (h*n not, 
however, n*st solely on th«» fossil gihlKHis, siiici* many of tin* <ith<*r animals found 
ill the same strata an* very similar t^> thosi* now cliaracbTistic of tin* warmer 
regions of the Elast: while tin* pn*s<»nc4» 4>f palms, n*s<*nihliiig thosi* of tni]acal 
n*gioiiH, as well as other plants, supph*iin*nts the evidence of tin* aniiiiHls in a 
manner wliich must lx* (xjnvincing to all who jxiy any iitt**ntion to tlie subject. 
After tlie middle or mnxsene division of tin* Tertiary jMjricxl w<* hav<* no <*vid<*nc<* 
of tlie existence of gibbons in any part of Euro{>e, although many kinds of 
monkeys were abundant until much later. 
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CIIAPTEIl III. 

Aprs, Monkeys, and LEMrRs,~co>i^‘?t>#rr/. 

The Old Would Monkeys and Bab(H)ns. 

Family CEliroviTUEClDAi. 

ALTnoroH is stuno of unct^rtainty as to tin* pn^ciso si;^iificance to be 

attaelied to the iiaint's Apes. 3!oiikeys, and Hal)oons, we shall take leave to jvstrict 
the former term to the Man-like Apes di^scrila'd in the pi^wding chapter, and use 
the two hitter for those othiT OM World Priinatt's which do not Kdong to the 
gnaip of I^Mmn*s. The name Monkeys is, however. a]s<.) applicabh' to one family of 
tht* Primates of the New World. Using, then, the ti*nus Monkeys and Balaioiis in 
this sens(\ we may mt*ntion. in the first place, that zoologists include the whole of 
tliose inhabiting the Old World in a single family, for which they adopt the name 
fVm>y>/7//ce/f/<r, taken from a giMius of African monkeys. Our next point i« 
to consid<*r how all these nuim*rous .species are to be distinguished as a whole 
fwm the Man-like Apes on the one hand and fi*om the Amencan monkeys on 
tlie other. 
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_ As reganls the number of their teetli, all the Old World iiioukeyH 

and baboons agree unth the Man-like AtH's: the U>tal numbt^r of 
teeth being thirty-two, among which there aiv two pivmolai's and thnn* molars on 
both sides of each jaw. This chai'acter, as we shall sulwiMjuently set*, will at tmce 
8er\-e to distinguish any Old World monkey frtaii an American monkey or mannom^t 
Tlie Old World iiK»nkt‘ys and ImbiKms may, however, In* distinguished fmin the 
3Ian-like Ajh*s by the f<»rm of their cheek-U*eth. We have, indeisl. staUMl at tin* 
Wginiiing of the pntvding chapter that the juvmolar and molar teeth of the latter 
group elost'ly n*s«*mble those of man: the cnuvns of tlu* molai*s ls*ing ivlatively 
broad ainl surmounU‘d by four low main tulH*ivles situat(*tl at the bmr cornel’s of 
each t<x)th, but arranged somewhat obliquely t(» its long axis. \\v may a^ld that 
the last molar in the lower jaw is of tlu* same geneml form as the two teeth 
immcHliately in fiimt of it. 

If, lu»wever. we take up tlu* skull of any sjM*cies of Old W<»rld monkey or 
lialxxm and can*fully examine its molar teeth, we shall find that tlu*y will by no 
means acconl with the fon*going description. We shall, indeed, recognise in these 
teeth the hair tulM'ivles at the cornei*s; but insteatl of these tulH'irles lK*ing low, 
and Si*t obliquely to oiu* anotlu*r, witluait any coniu*ction lM*tW(*en thosi* binning 
the fnmt and hind ]iairs. wt* shall lind that tluw an* comparatively high, and aiv 
placed ill ]»air.-< <i}i[Misitt* one another, while «*ach jiair is (*oniu*cted together by a 
low imj>erb*<’t transverse ridge. This tw<»-ridgi*d character of the molars, which is 
mon* distinct in the lower than in the up|M'r teeth, is thi*n*fon* a reatlily availahle 
method of distinguishing lN*twccn an Old World monkt*y or halnion aiul a Man-like 
A]m*. Mon*<iver. with the single exce]>tion of oiu* African genus of monkeys, aiul 
one Oriental species of another, tlu* last lower t^nith of all the nuaikeys and halKions 
of tlie OM World may Ih* distinguisheil fnaii that of the Man-liki* Apes hy having 
a kind of pn)j«*ction <ir heel ls*hind the second transverse ridge. 

Tlu*re an*, liowever, other charactei’s distinctive* eif tlu* Tin*Hent 
MoitrUa , ' 

grouji wiiieh must now Is* nu*ntioned. In the tii*st jilace, if we* eihservc 

the nose* of an Old Weirld monke*y M’e shall not fail to neitice that the* veiiical 

partition elividing one* nostril fnaii tlu* otluT is ceanjiaratively thin : this characteT 

HtTonling a well-marked distinction from the iiionke*yH and ni}iniu)se*tH of tlu* Ne^w 

W orld. We have alivadv He*e*n that lui Man-liki* Aiie* lias a tail : hut 

TlilL * 

there is gi’eat variation in this n*s|M*ct among tlu* nu*ndM*]’H e>f the 

present gnaip. sejine of them having cxce*eMliiig|y long tails, othe*i*s shoii tails, and a 

few no tails at all. In im instance*, lieiwi*ver, an* tluf tails cif this gnaqi <*ndueel 

with the? |M)Wer eif ]in*he»nsiejn, as they are? in the Anu*ri(?iin meinke*yK. He*n* we? may 

remark, in passing, that it lias lM*e*n ver^^ eiftcn coiisi«len*el that the* te*nn Monkey 

should bt? restricte*<l to such spe*cie*H as have? long tails, wliile* those? M’ith sluai tails 

should Ik* calle*e| Balloons, and tluise? with im tails at all Ajm?s. This a])|dicatiejn 

of terms will not, however, ludel gesnl when jiut in pi’actice*: since?, if it wen? aelopteel, 

we shoulel have* te> call certain of the diffentnt s}M*cieM of one single g«?nuH of iiionkcyH 

by all the three names. 

In all the inonke.*ys and apes of the OM WorM, those* peculiar patclufs of liard 
naked skin on the buttocks, known as callosities, whicli we* have? aln;aely iiie*ntionc*el 
as occurring in the giblxins, are invariably pres4*nt. Tlu*se callositicK, which are not 
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uiifrequeiitly hright-colouml, aflbivl another character by which we can at once 
ilmtin^ish an Ohl World monkey from any and all of ita American cousina Their 
uae ia to afford a comfortfible i*eat for the bcxly in the upright aitting posture 
aaaumed by tlie monkeya and lialxxjiia of the Old World. 

Ohttk Another feature absolutely {peculiar to the monkeya and baboons 

PeuoliM. of the OM World, although by no means common to the whole of 
them, ia the pii;a<«iice of those pfiuchea in the clieeks, with which all who have fed 
tame monkeys must Ixs peritfctly familiar. These cheek-[>ouches are formed by 
folds in the skin, and when enijity lie flat on either side of the face, Tliey can, 
how<^ver, Is* so distended as to contain u large quantity of f(xxl, and then stick out 
pnaninently on either side, so as to communicaU* a i)eeuliarly bloat(*d ap]x;aranee 
to the face. The [lossession of these jiouches must obviously lx* a great advantage 
to the monkeys in which they are fouml, since by their means a huge quantity 
of f(xjd can Is* hurriedly gathejvd, stowed away, and afterwan.ls eaten at leisui'e in 
Hoim* place <)f security. It might, ind<‘ed, lx? urged that tin* monkeys which do 
not possess these convenient j’eceptacles appear tti get on in life i]uit4* as well as 
their ndations who an? thus ])n)vided : and that, th»*n*fore, thesi* fnajches aix* of no 
n*al advantage. To this it may lx? n*plii‘d that such Old Woj’ld monkeys as have 
no cheek-|Kmches fe(‘d much more on leaves and sluxjtK than on fniits: and that 
they an* furnisluMl with a peculiarly complex stomach in which this ftaxl can Ixi 
rapidly stowed away pn*viously to undergoing comj)lete dig<‘stion. 

JAmtm. With nganl to the limbs of the Old World monkeys and Ijalxxms, 

it may lx* ohserv<*tl that tlu‘ arms nev(*r pn*s(.‘nt that great excess in 
length over the legs which we have si»en to be the cast* among the Man-like Apes; 
and the legs may, sometimes, bt* the long(*r of the two. The thumb of the Old 
World monkt'ys and balMxms can in all cases lx* fully opjMjwd to the fingens, 
except, of coui-si*, in tin* African species in winch it is either absent OJ* nidimeiitar}', 
and tluuvin have anotlu*r marked point of tliH\*rence fnmi the American gi^aip. 

Ertait-boat Finally, the skeletons of all membei*s of the present giDUp may 

lx* ii‘a<lily distinguished fnaii those of the Man-like Ajies by the 
l)r4*aHt-lx>ne lx*ing nari\)w and flattened fixan side to side, insteail of bixiad 
and tiatti*ned fi’oiii back to fixint. Jloivover, all of the sjH*cies have a central lx)ne 
in the wrist,— a characteristic they have in common with the gibbous and omngs 
among the Man-like- Apes. 

nutrltation. ‘^wcli, then, are the leading featun*s by which tin* monkeys and 
balxxms of the OM World (fonaing n laiger gixmp tluiii any other 
in the onler) aix* tlistinguished from the groups immediately above and below 
them in the ztxdogical scale ; and the ivader who has followed us caivfully thus far 
ought to lx* able to tidl at once whether any particular monkey that is set before 
him should or should not Ik* iiieludetl in tlie present group. When wt* speak of the 
meinbi*i's of this gnuip (xxrupjdng a |x)sition immediately lx*low that of the Man- 
like A|k*s, we must guani oui'st'lves from conveying the idea that the one can in 
any senst* lx* nganled as the ancestor of the other. The difference in the structure 
of the molar tet*th of the two groups is alone suflScieut to prove that this cannot be 
tlie case ; those of the Man-like Ajies being of a more primitive type than are those 
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of the monkevR ainl baboons. The €H:)iuinon ancestor of the two pxaips must imleeil 
probably bt* sought in some lon^ extinct ty|U‘ mon‘ nearly akin to the 

Althou^xh the majority of the Ohl World monkeys and ImlKxuis an* inhahitiints 
of the wanner rt*pons of the easb'ni heiuisphen*. yet this ;;n)Up is by no means 
80 strictly contiiied to tropical ami sub-tn>pical ivjjions as we have si'en to Ik* tin* 
case* with the Man-like Ajax Indeetl. some of the Asiatic sjH*cit*s an* eapahh* (if 
withstanding a very etmsiderahle derive of ct)ld, and may Ik* found aimni^ the 
snows of the Himalaya and TiWt. 


The LAXtuMw. 

(Jenus iutjHthfVHH, 

With this <;roup of lon^f-tailed Asiatic monkeys* we come to tin* til’s! of thna* 
nearly allit*d ;jenera* all of which an* characb‘ris(*(l by their exin*mely slender and 
“lanky ” build, by the excM’ssive len^h of their tails, by tin* lep< ln'in^ longer than 
tlndr arms, and by the absence* of cln*ek-|M)Uches. All the alnive characteristics can 
Ik* Verified in the livin<x animal, but then* is 01 n* other for tin* t*xaminatic»n of which 
we must turn to the diHS4*ctin;;-nM>m of the anatomist. This internal character 
relates to the stomach, whi<‘h, in.stead of havin^f the simjde bladtler-likt* form which 
it assumes in all either nn*mlK*i’s of the onler. is elivided info a numlwr of pouches 
or sacs. When tin* ]u*culiar jMMiched stomach was Hi*st ih*scribeil scaiXM'ly anything 
was known as to the habits and food of the monki*ys in which it is found. Sir 
Kichard Owen, laiwever, sagaciously su^j;«*ste*d that fnnn the analo;j;y ]in*H(*rit4*d by 
this peculiar tyjie of stomach to that which charaderise*s the Ibiminatin^ Hoeifeel 
Mammals, as well as some other v<*^etable-feedin;X animals, it would be* found that 
the f<K»d of these monkeys consisted in p’eat jiart of leaves. This Hu;'p*Htion has 
been fully contirineil by suliseijui'iit observations; and although the habits of tin; 
lan^i’s are still but imperfe*ctly known, ye*t it is stated by Mr. W. T. Hlanford that 
they are more jairely herbivonms than those nionk**yH which an* pi*ovid<*d with 
cheek -iKmcln's, and that a very Ci)nsi«lerable poHion of their f<M)il con.sists of lt*av(;H 
and the tender shoots and youn^ twij^s of trees. The jin'sence of this remarkable 
kind of stomach is, indeed, as we have already mentioned, a kind of cfimpeiisfitiori 
for the alisence of cheek -[Kiuehes ; it Is in^ more suite**! t*» tin* nee*ls of these animals 
than the iKmches wouM 1 h*. 

The lan^rs an* .so-calleil fnini tin* name ajijdied by tin* natives <if Nortluini 
India to those spercies of the ^niup which inhabit tint out<*r ranges of the Himalaya. 
Lanpirs, which are known in (teniiany as tSrhhi ithifffo, or sleiahtr monkeys, an? 
fotiml over a larj^*.* portion of South-Eastern Asia, lH*in^ esp<*cially abumlant in 
India ami Runna, ami repn^sentcsl by one sjiecies in tin* hi^hlamls of Tibet 

As their (ilennan name implies, the IsKlies ami limbs of tln*s«; 
monkeys are exceeilin^ly slemh*r ; while tint tail is so lon^ that vi'iy 
l^enemlly, ami invariably in all the sfK*cies fnaii Imlia, (J*.»ylon, and Knmia, it is 
actually lonjjer than the whole len^h of the hea<l ami iKsly U)^*ther. This is well 
shown in our fi^^re of the true lan^r or hanuman monkey. In all the siMJcies 
the thumb is well developed ; this bein^ a character of ^at iinjK>rtance, as the 
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chief one by which thene nionkeyH are dintinguished from some closely allied 
African iiioiikeyH. The row of long fttifT black hairs seen in our figure, projecting' 
fnaii alxive the f*yebrowH of the langurs, is another feature by which these monkeys 
may lx? easily recogriis<*.<l. Fuiiher, the skulls of all the langurs may be readily 
distinguished fxx)ni tiKJse of all otlier monkeys, with tlie exception of the allied 
African group mentioned ulx)ve, by the cix'cumstance that the a{)erture for the 
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nostrils, which is oxcwdingly naiTow, cxten«is upwanls hc*tween the sockets for the 
eyes, instead of stopping at about the level of their lower loonier. 

Almost the earliest account that we have of the langurs relates to those of 
Ceylon, and was given in the year IClHl by one Robt*rt Knox, an English seaman, 
who for nearly twenty ytmrs had l>een a prisoner in that island. Knox says tliat 
some of the Singalest^ monkeys “ aiv as laige as our English spaniel dogs, of a 
darkish-givy colour, and black faces, with great white beards round from ear to 
ear, which make tliem show just like old men. They do but little mischief, keeping 
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in the woods, eating* onlj* leaves and buds of tives; but wlien they aiv c«fclu'<l they 
will eat anjlhing. This sort thtw call in their languagi* waiiden>ws (wainU^inisy*' 
This account has been thought to apply to the lioji4ailed monkey (a maea(|ne>, 
which was fonnerly incorivctly calh‘d the Waiideni. That imaikey is. bowt‘ver, 
black ; and tlunv is not tlie slightest iloubt but that Knox descrilKnl the langui*s, 
which are the wanderua of the Hingalese. 

The HaxVMAx, or Thve Laxour (Srm^iojnthrcHi^ eiifrlhis). 

Perhaps the bt^st known of all the langiiix, and the one which gives the 
scientitic name to tin* genus, is the hanuiiian monkiw, or true langur, of which 
we give a figure. This tine monkey is found thimighout the noilhern part of 
Peninsular India, from South- West<»rn Bengal ami Orissa to (.Sujt'rat and Bombay, 
and is also found in Kattywnr.amI pi^obably Katcb, although unknown in Sind and 
tile Punjab. Soulbwanls it rangt^s into the Bomlmy Deccan; while its extreme 
noitheni limit exU'iids to tin* outer ranges of the Himalaya, although lht*n‘ is still 
some doiilit as to wlieiv the rang<* of this specit‘s c*nds and that of tln» next begins. 

The hnmiman is one of four sjiecies of Indian langui*N, cbaracti'rised by having 
the hair covering the eniwn of the bead radiating in all dinrtions fioiii a ct‘ntral 
[M»iut sitiiate<l on the fon'bead. It is distingnislied fiiim its allii*s by the absence of 
any crest of iiair on tlie bead, of witicb tin* colour is s<;am1y, if at all, ]»a1er than 
tliat of the back; and by tin* full black colour of tlie upper surfaces of the bands 
and feel. The hair of the cheeks not cover the relatively large eaix The 
general colour is greyish -blown, paler in some individuals than in otlu'i's; but the 
face, ears, fiM^t, and hands, ai*e coal-black. In sizt* a large malt* banuimln will 
measure some JiO inches in hea<l ami bocly; ]mi averagi^ specimens will 1 m* about 
25 inches, while their tail will measure as iimeb as JIS, As Mr. Stt*niflale has 
Well tibservetl, “the ftnif vunnnhlr of tln* laiigiir is SO peculiar that lu) one who 
has once Imm'ii t<»ld of a bnig, ItKise-liiiibetk Hlt*ntler monkt'y, witli a jutMligious 
tail, black face, ami overhanging bi-ows of Itiiig, stiff, black hair, projecting like 
n penthouse, would fail to rt*c<ignise the animal." 

Mode of Lif^ Lmigurs an? exceetlingly cciiiimoTi throughout a largt* jiart of India, 

anti in iiuist tlistricts an* lieM sacn*il by tin? Himliis, by whom tbi?y an? 
allowetl to plumler tin* grain-sliops at will. Mr. Stennlale conHi<lei*H, bow<*ver, that the 
best times of the haiiuman are over, ami that it is not now allowt*d tin* fret? run of the 
Iwusaars so readily as it once was, whih? in sonn? tlistricts the aiil of Eunipeans has <*ven 
been invoketl to ritl the natives from tin? ih?VHstations of tbesi? monkeys, wdiieli take? 
their name from the god Hanuman, to whom they an? Kacn*tl 

As Mr. W. T. Blanfonl oliserves, tin* pn)tt?ction acconletl tf) the banuimln by 
the Hindus of Xortheni India bascaUH<?t] tbest* animals tt> Is? stj taiin*, and sti utterly 
disregardless of the presence of man, that then? are but f<?w mammals wdiost? habits 
can lie so well oliservetl. Tin? same writer Ktatt?H tliat " the hanuman is usually 
found in smaller or larger corniiiunities, comjKJst*r| of imlivitluals of Isitli stfxes ami 
of all ages, the youngt*st clinging to their iiKitlit*rs, ant) lK?ing r^rrii?tl by tlieni, 
especially when alarmed. An oM malt* is rx^casionally fountl solitary, as with stj 
many other manitnals. The stoiy that males anti feniaU?.s live in separate troops, 
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thou<(li apparently bcJievefl by Blyth ami quoted by Jerdon, I agree v^ith Hutton 
in n^ganliiig hh lictitiouH, though, as th<; latter olisen’er justly remarks, females 
with v«*ry young offspring may ki*ep together, and U*m|Kirarily ajaiil fi*om the 
remainder of the tro<»p to which they ls»long.'* 

In ri'ganl to tlie cry of these langui-s, Mr. Blaiifonl ol)sen<‘s that “their voice 
is loud, and is often heard, esjMfcially in the moniing and evening. The two 
coiiiiiionest sounds emitted by th(‘m aiv a loud, joyous, rather musical call, a kind 
of whooj), g«‘nerally uttei*ed when they are lM>un«ling fmm tive to tit*e, and a hai>h 
guttural not<*, denoting alarm or ang<*r. The latter is the cry familiar to the tigt*r- 
hunter, amongst wlmse lM*st friends is the haniiman. Safely ensCMHiced in a lofty 
tj'ee, or jum]»ing from om? tifi* to anotla r, as the tiger moves, the monki^v by gestinx? 
and cry points <iut the position <»f his d<‘iidly enemy in the buslies or grass lx*neath, 
and swea]*s at him lieailily. It is marvellous to observ«* how thes** monkeys, even 
in the wild(‘st forests whr*nj human Indiigs are rarely seen, a]>]»ear tf) recognise 
nii*n as friends, or at least as allies against the tiger. It is a common but l•rroneous 
notion of sportsmen that this guttural cry is a sure indication of a tiger 
leopard having been seen, whereas the monktys ijuite as often utter it merely as an 
expression of surprise : 1 have hi'ard it caused by (he sight of deer running away, 
and I Is'lieve tlmt it is fn^queiitly dm* to (he naaikeys catching sight of m<*ii.” 

The food of the hanumaii consists largely of leaves ami yt»ung shoots, an*l 
also grain of all kinds, es]M*cially in the t4Avns. In disjiosition the hnnumiin is 
gentle, and appears m*ver to attack human beings. Its constitution isdelicatt* when 
in captivity, — pndiably fi’om the want of suitabh* fiHsl, — but tin* species is generally 
well represented in the Ixaidon Z<M»logical S(M*iety‘s (iard(‘ns. 

Their Bftttlei. ^I'bat tnMijm of langurs sometimes i*ngage in tierce contests is 
pnived by an inten*sting account given by Mr. T. H. Hughes, fnan which 
the following extract is taken. Mr. Hughes says that “in A]»ril 1SS2, wln*n encamped 
at the village «»f Singpur in the Sohagpur district c»f the Kewa State, my attention 
was attractt'd t-o a restle.ss gathering of haiiumans in the gii>ve atljoining the om* in 
which my tent was jntcluMl ; and, wishing to form stane idea as to its cause. I stmlled 
to Avlu're the exciteimuit was givatest, ami baind two opiMvsing tnujps engaged in 
tiemonstrations of an unfriemlly character. Two males of one tnH»p, fair-sized 
brutes, and one of another, a splen<litl-k Hiking fellow of stalwail piDjKirtions, wei’c 
walking mund and clisplaying their teetli. Tlie solitary gladiator headcHl a much 
smaller following than that captaiiusl by the other two, and. strange to say, instead 
of tlie whole number of monkeys joining in a gtuieml the fortune of the 

i[Uestion that had to be d(»cid<sl apjieaivd to have In'cn intnisWd to tin* ivpivsentativc 
clnimpions. It was stnne time, at least a quart^T of an hour, lK‘foiv actual hostilities 
took place, when, having got within striking tlistance, the two monkeys made a msh 
at their adversaiy. I siiw their anus and tcH'th going viciously, ami then the thix>at 
of one of the aggi\‘ssoi's was ripjH‘d right optui, and he lay dying. He had done 
sonu‘ damagt\ however, U'fort' going umler, having woundtHl his op]>onent in the 
shoulder : luul mattei's then st'cmtHl pn^tty evenly balanctsl betwetui the nunaining 
stnigghux I confess that my sjinnpathies were witli the one cliampion who had 
gallantly with.stiKid the chargi* of his enemit»s : and I fancy the tide of ricioiy would 
liave bet'll in his favour hatl the odds against him not been reinforced by the advance 
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of two females. I felt that the fijyht was not a fair one, but was <let 4 *rnMl fnun 
interfering by a wish to 8et‘ what the entl of tlu‘ atlray wouUl U\ aisl tin* rial, so 
far as the solitary hanuinan was concenunl, stnai came. Each female ilung hei*self 
upon him, and though he fought his enemies gallantly, one of the females succi‘ediMl 
in seizing him. Possibly he would have Ihh'U killed outright had 1 not U'en 
present, but when I saw him so lielpless, 1 interfenMl on tin* chance of lK‘ing able 
to siive him. He was, however, hopelessly mutilated, and K^fint* tlu' morning he 
was <lead. Xot one of his own tixxip came to his aiil. I jm'sumi* they were either 
awed >»y the array of numbers on the other side, or they hati full contidence in 
their leailer. Had they assist*'d, they might in tin* taid liave been Indter otl* for 
the ivsult «)f tin* defeat of their champion was that tin* whole of the aggn*ssors 
entert*d upon a guerilla wariaiv, and, isolating several of the nn*mlH*i*s of the weaker 
ti'<K>p, kej)t them prisonei*s under surveillance. \Vhenc*ver the latter tried to bi*eak 
away, their guards stopped them, and then «*rtectually watchi'd theJii by occupying 
every piece of vantagt‘-gi*ound. One femah* with a young one was most viciously 
chaseil, and when, in her etlbj*ts to escape* her e*nemi<‘s, sin* climlNMl te> one of the 
lngln*st limbs of a big ti-ee, tliose* in pumiit actually sluKik the bj’ancli on which 
she was. ami jerke*d her to the gnanid. The fall was a nasty one, an<l sin* was so 
baelly hurt that in the coiii*se of tin* night sin* went to swe‘ll the list «»f the fat^illy 
wounded. The def(‘ated lioops w<*r<* thoroughly cowc*d, for oin* of tin* number 
actually allowe*d me to appixiaeh it ejuiti* clos<*ly without moving. I ce*riainly do 
not a.scribe the onslaught 1 saw to st*.\unl e*xcit<*mi‘nt. It was jilainly an incursion 
of a stronger treM> 2 » into tin* domain of a w«*ake'r oin*; and, innler mistake*!) counst*], 
the weaker hesitated too long in yielding their feeding gnanid,'’ 


TlfE HiMAEAVAX La\<«1'U HrltinfitirtiH). 

Very closely ivlat<*d to the hanunian is tin* Himalayan langur 
so clo.sely ind(*ed that Dr. .John Anders<»n consid(*i*s it ought only to be reckoned 
as a variety of that species. In the opinion of Mr. Jllanfonl — our nio.st recent autho* 
rity on Indian Mammals — it is, Innvever, con.sidereil to be entitled to rank as a well- 
marked sjiecies: and this obs<*rver gives the following charactei-s by which it may 
lx* tlistinguished fnau the hanuman. The Himalayan sjiecies is characti*rised “ by 
lH»ing somewhat larger, — ultliough tJiere is pinbably no gn*at dillerence lM*tween 
large individuals of lM)th si)K*Jes. — by tin* head Is ing much j»aler in colour than the 
back, and by the feet being but little, if at all, flarker than tin* Iiml»s; by the 
smaller ears, anfl by their being concealed by the long liair of the ch(*eks: by the 
form of the skull.” 

This sjKJcies is found thnxighout the greab^r pJirt of the Himalaya pi*ojH?r, 
ranging from Bhutan in the south-east to the Kashmir valley and adjacent r<*gions 
in the north-west. It appcfars not to Is? found )k*1ow' fivt* tlxiusand fe<*t, and 
in the interior of Sikhim it rang<*s as high as twelve thousand feet. Om? of the 
first, if not actually the first record of the occum*nc«< of tlie Himalayan langur 
in the interior of Sikhim >vill be found in Sir J. W. Hexikers JourvalK 

The author of that channing book of travel says, on arriving at a Tatar village, at an 
elevation of about nine thousand feet, “ I saw a trrxip of large monkeys gamboling 
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in a wood of AbieB Irrunmvma ; this surprised me, as 1 was not prqnzed to find 
so tropical an animal associated with a vegetation typical of a boreal dimate.” 
Other writers have observed these langurs in the outer ranges of the Himalaya 
in the neighbourhood of the hill stations of Simla or Mussuri, leaping from bough 
to bough of the snow-clad pines and deodars. And the present writer was himself 
once sufficiently fortunate to behold a similar sight when crossing a pw called 
the Rutten Pir, in the mountains to the south of the valley of Kashmir. On a 
sudden, when passing through a forest composed partly of pines and deodar cedare 
and partly of rhododendrons, a whole troop of these langurs dashed across the 
path, springing from tree to tret*, and scatteiiug in all directions the thick wreaths 
of snow with which the <lark fir bouglis were concealed ; the season of the j’ear 
the iniihlle (if the Hpriii^. 

Ill tJie autuiiiii these hui^urs an? to be foun(.l in large droves in the extensive 
fonists (if the liigher vullej’s surniundiiig Kashmir. Hei'e they are a decided 
nuisance to the liuntei*. as their cries will not unfntfjuently alann the deer or bear 
wliich li(* may lie pursuing. Dthsinius (if securing a skull, the writer was once 
teiii[)te(l t(i sh(Mit a large male out of oik* of thi*s(i diXives; but the cries and 
exjiression of the ikku* wciunded brute weiv so human-liko that he never again 
could persuade liini.Melf to shoot a monkey of any kind. 

The 3fAi)JiAS LxsiH'ii (Setn aojiUheciui 

In Madras and CVylon the hnimmaii is n*pii‘sente(I by an allied species 
known as the Madras langur (N. jhuh distinguishecl by iKissessing a 
distinct ci-est of hair on the cniwn (if the head, and by the upper surfaces of the 
feet and hands not being black. Tlie billowing accciunt of the habits of this species 
is taken fi*oin Sir .). Eiiiemiii Tenmuit s of (Vt/hnt, where all the 

Ittiigui’H are known as waiiderus. The Madras langur “ inhabits the noHheni and 
eastern districts and the wtKided hills which occur in these portions of the island. 
In appearance it ditlei*M Isith in size and colour fixiin the common wandeni 
(S. rt'jf/Hthfjttfros), being larger and nioiv often gn*yi.sh : and in habits it is much 
less ivserved. At Jaffna, and in other parts of the* island where the [Xipulation is 
numerous, these monkeys bt‘come so familiaris(*d with the prt*sence of man as to 
exhibit the utmost daring and indifference. A flock of them will take pos.se8sion 
of a ])alinyra lailm: and so effectually can they crouch and conceal themselves 
among tlie leaves that, on the slighte.st alarm, the whole party becomes invisible 
in an instant. The pivsence of a dog excites, however, such an irrepressible 
curiosity that, in oi*der to watch his movements, they never fail to betraj* 
thiMustdves. Tlu\v may fivciuontly lie seen congivgated on the roof of a native 
hut : and. some yeaix ago, the child of a Euixipean clergjmian stationcKl near Jaffna, 
having lx‘en left on the gnmiid by the nurse, was so teased and bitten by them 
as to cause its death/' 

The Malabar langur {S. Mdiich is common not only in the forests, 

but likewisi' on the cultivated lands fringing the Malabar coast, is the last member 
of the gniup in which the hair of the ciown of the head radiates from a single 
point on the forehea^l 
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The Banded {SemnopitJmm 

A rare langur from Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malay PeniiiHula, extending ah 
far north as Tenasserim, is the banded leaf - monkey, of whose habits little, 
unfortunately, is known. It differs from all those already mentioned in that 
the hair of the crown of the head radiates from two distinct points on the foiv- 
head. The hair on the hinder paii of the head stands up so as to form a civst ; 
while that over the temples bends foiwaixls to overhang the eyes. In colour this 
monkey is much darker than any of the above species ; it varies fixuu blaekish- 
browm to black over the gi*eater part of the body, but is wdiiU^ over a laj*gi‘r 
portion of the under surface of the body and inner sides of the thighs; the 
white area always including the abdouieiL Tlie young are of a whitish hue 
throughout. 

A closely allied, if not identical, kind of langur from the* same ivgions has 
received the name of chruHnmrlaK, and ditfei*s meiviy by some details of 
coloration. 

It is a curious circumstance that the skulls of lK>th these* species or vain(*tit*H of 
langurc can be distinguishe<l fi*om those of all otherc by the form of the last molar, 
or ** w'isdom-tooth,’' in tluj lower jaw. In all tlu^ other langui*s this t(H»th has five 
tulwrcles, in the banded leaf-monkey it has but fouj*, as in the under-mentioned 
pwup of guenons. 


The XE(;n<> Moxkev (SnuoojHthcruM mtnn'iin). 

Far lx*tt<T known than tlie last species is the ru'gro monkey, or Ihicleng, as 
it is called by the inliabitjints of .lava, of which we givi* an illustration. This 
langur, which was originally obtaii a d from dava, but, according to Dr. .1. Amlemm, 
is also found in Sumatra ami tlie Malay Peninsula, takes its English name fn>m 
the full black colour jircvailing over all the Iswly in tin* atlnlt, except a portion of 
the umler surface, ami the resit of lli<* tail, wlien* it is n*placei| by grey. It agrees 
wdth the last in tlie forward jinijeelion of the hail's on tint fmiit *)f the cifiwn of 
the head, os is well shown in the figun*. The h*ngth of tln^ head aiul Issly of 
this monkey is aliout 24 inches; the tail Iwiiig long<*r than the. lieael ami Issly, 
and frequently funiisheel with a small tuft at the extn*iiiity. The young an? 
light-colourcd, Isdtig of a yelloAvish or n‘»Mi.sh tint; the. dark col<iur of Um? adult 
appearing first on tlie hund.s, nml thc»n gradually spnjading over the limbs and 
Ixidy. This light colour of the young show's that the dark tint rif tlie adults is 
an acquired or sp<.'!cialiH<*d character. 

Nearly allied to this sfK*cies is nnotlier and much rarer monkey, found in 
Java, w’here it is caller] by tin* natives the lutoiig. It is known s<?ientifically as 
S,pyrrhm; and it rliffers from the negro monkey in Vs?ing of a feri-uginous 
rerl colour at all ages, and is therefore evirlently a less spr^cialisrsl fonn. 
*So like, indeed, are the tw’o that Dr. J. Anrlerson coiisi<h»rerl the lutong 
to be merely a light-colouivrl variety of the burleng. More rccentlj", how'evi.T, 
Dr. Jentiuk, of Leyden, has show^n tliat the skulls of the two pres<;xit considerable 
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Htructural (liflerencfi«, and he has accordingly no doubt tliat the two forms indicate 
p(!rfectly distinct siiecies. 

Although in Java these two monkeys have perfectly distinct names, the 
Malays call botli by the name lutong, distinguishing the negi-o monkey as the 

Latoug ituni, and the red species as 
the Lutonff utortf ; the words itam 
and mom signifying respectively 
black and ml. 

The opinion that these two 
monkeys are distinct species is 
confirmed by a marked difference 
in their disposition, which was long 
ago pointed out by the late Dr. 
Horsfield, from whose work on the 
Zodogy of Java we take the fol- 
lowing account, with some slight 
verbal alterations After observ- 
ing that the black budeng is much 
more abundant than the ml lutong, 
Dr. Ho]*sfi(dd observes that “the 
latter, both on account of its mrity 
and comparative U^auty, is a fav- 
ourite with the natives. Whenever 
an individual is obtained, caitj is 
biken to domesticati* it, and it is 
tiH»ated with kindness and atten- 
tion. The budt»ng, on the contrary, 
is neglected and despised. It re- 
(juires much patience in any degive 
to iiupiT)V(? the natural sullenni‘ss 
of its temper. In confinement, it 
ivmains duiung many months grave 
and moiwe: and, as it contributes 
nothing to the amusement of the 
natives, it is rarely found in their 
villages or about their dwellings. 
T/ii* hnrieng is fouiul ill gnvit ahiimiance in the foivsts of Jnvn: it forms its dwell- 
inff on tivrs, and a.s.sociafe.s in jiuni«»ix)i].s societies. Tirxtps. oon.sisting of fifty 
individuals and upwanls, aiv oftc*n fotiinl togt‘tlier. In meeting them in the fore.sts, 
it is prmlent to oliserve them at a <Hatance. nn*y c^mit loud scivams on the 
appmach of a man, and by the violent bustle and commotion excited by their 
movements, branches of decayed tn*i‘s aiv not unfrequeiitly detached, and thrown 
down on the s|>ectatoi'H. They art* often chased by the natives for the purpose of 
itbtaining tlieir fur. In thtsm* pursuita, which aiv gent^rally oi*dere<i and attended 
by the chiefs, the animals are attacktnl with cudgtds and stones, and cruelly 
destixiyeil in great numberH, The skins are pn»patv<l by a simple process, which 
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the natives have acquiivd from the Eumiwins; and they cmiduet it at ini'seut with 
great skill It utfords a fur of a jet-hlnck colour, coven>d with long silky hairs, 
which is usually employed, lx)th by the natives aud by the Euri>iH'ans, in i>n>jiaring 
riding equipages and luilitaiy decorations.” 


The Crested Lx'toso 

The crested lutong of Sumatra and Borneo is closely allied to the negro 
monkey, from w'hich it appears to be chieflj' distinguisheil exU'inially by tin* blackish 
fur being usually grizzled, or washed with givyisli-white. A male obtaimal by Sir 
Stamford Baffles in Sumatra, and pi^sented by him to the Indian Musiami (now 
disestablished), is described by Dr. Anderson as of a broamish-black colour, with a 
fuliginous tinge on the flanks, fore-arms, and crest ; the short crest on tlie vertex of 
the head being directed backwards, and the long black hair on the temples coming 
forwards. The same writer describes a female as black, with the tips of the hairs 
on the head and body of a lustrous grey tint ; the hair of the limbs being yellowish- 
grey, except on the hands and feet, where they are black. On the under parts the 
hair is paler, with yellowish-givy tips ; while the tail is black, tipjx’d with givy 
almve but yellowing underneath, more especially near the root The face has a 
bluish-black hue. 

The young of this monkey is yellow in colour; and >Sir Ktamfoiil Raffles 
records the existence of a race in which tla- colour of the adult is either light gny 
or whitish. 


The NiUiiui Lasuvk (HcmnopU/itruiijoliiil.). 

With the Nilgiri langur w«- come to the fii-st of a large grouj) of langurs, in 
which the hair of the cixjwn, instea<l of iwliating fn>in one or more is)intM on the 
forehead, is unifonnly directed backwaiils without ajiy trace of jiarting. 

Tliis species, which derives its Ijutin name fi-om a former memlN>r of the 
Danish factory at Tranquebai- in Madras. Isdongs to a stibgnaip characterised 
by the absence of a civst of hair on the ci-own of the heail: tin- hair of tlie 
crown itself being not long<'i’ than that on the temples and the nape of the neck. 
The Xilgiri langur is a co!iii»arativeIy small sisH*ii*s: th(! length of the head and 
body varying from alsait 21 2H inches, and that of the tail fi'om *12 to 
33; though larger individuals an- occasionally met with. The hair of tl«! Issly 
is long, fine, and glossy ; ami the general colour black to black ish-bniwn, with th»! 
exception of the Ijead awl tviii]), of which the fomier is hivjwnish -yellow, and 
the latter ashy-grey. The young of this monkey ai-e black throughout, and 
this appears to i»e the casi* in the next sin‘ciea The, character serves, thera- 
foiv, to distinguish these langurs very markedly fi-om tho.s»! of tln! pivceding 
group, in which, as we have seen, the young aii: light-colounsl ; and it may Ije 
taken as an indication that the jui'sent gi'raip is the most s|M*cialised of all the 
langurs, not only having acquirv<l the black tint in the mlult, but even in the 
earlier stages of their cxisteno'. 

As its name implies, it is found in the Nilgiri Mountains (or Hills as 
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they are commonly called by Anglo-Indians) of Southern India; and its range 
extends from the Wynaad mmthwards to Cape Comorin. 

According to Mr. W. T. Blauford, this langur is shy and warj*, the result of 
human perwicution. It inhabits the shohts, or dense but abruptly limited woods of 
the Xilgiris, and other high ranges of Southern India, and is also found in the 
forests on the slopes of the hills, usually in .small troops of from five to ten indi- 
viduals. It is verj' noisy, liaving a loud guttural aknn-cry, used also to express 
anger, and a long loud call. Jemlon relates tlmt when the sholutt of the Xilgiri 
rang»i wen^ lieaten for game, these iiionke\*s their way rapidly and with loud 
cries to th<i lowitst j)ortion, ami thenc.* to a neighkniring wood at a lower level. 
In consequence of the Iniauiy of their skins, and the circumstance that ceilain 
castes eat their flesh, ilujsti monkeys aiHi iiMjre fivijuently shot than most of the 
Indian species, lienee their shyness.** 

The ]*i'um:-FACEi) Moxkev (SnuHojuihf'nfM cpphnloj^fpru^). 

The jiuqde.fHfed inoiikiy is the ivpres.‘ntative of this gi*oup in the island 
of (Ceylon. It is known to b.- liahh* to eonsitlerahle variations of colour, ami 
at h^ast, in a pojiular work like th(^ present, we may follow Dr. Andemai in 
reganling the Siiigalese langnr*s known as the white monkey (X. sear.r), and the 
hear monkey (S, urstmts) as nothing than well-murk(‘d varieties of this 

HjM»cieH. 

Then* is a ready means of distinguishing the puqde-facod monkey from 
the Nilgiri langur. In the latter the cln»eks are of th(‘ same bi'own colour 
as th(' rest of tin* head, in the former they are always much paler than the crown. 
Tyjiically this species is of small size, the length of the* head and Ixnly Ixdng 
only 20 inches, ami that of tlu^ tail 24A inches. The so-called lx*ar monkey is, 
howevt»r, somewhat larger; the h*ngth of the head and lx)dy Ixing 21, and that of 
the tail 2() inches. In colour the typical puqde-faced monkey vaiies from dusky- 
to smoky-bi’own and black, moiv or les.s tinged with gr(*y on the kick and upjK»r 
paHs, tliis givy being always j^resent on the haunches. In the head the long 
whlHkei*H on the cheeks stand out in striking contrast to the brown hue of the 
n*st of the heail. Some varieties aiv nioiv decidedly bix)wn : and in the Ixar 
monkey ilusky-brown is the pix'valent hue, with complete absence of the grey on 
the haunch(*s. Thi* whitt* monkey, which we are «li.sjx)sed to n^gard merely as a 
variety of this species, is a curious-looking animal, bdng of a general yellowish- 
whiti* colour, with a faint bixuvnish tinge on the head, and ti'iiding to a dusky hue 
on tht* shoulders and tlown the middle of the liack. Tlie face and ears retain the 
usual black colour, but the palms of the liands and the soles of the feet are flesh- 
colourtnl. 

The typical form is found over the gn‘att»r part of Ceylon at low or moderate 
elevations, aiul apparently not ascending alK)ve some thirteim thousand feet above 
the 8ca-levi*l. Tin* Ix^ar and white monkeys are, however, confined to the southern 
parts of Ceylon, ami ascend to niucli grt'ater tdevations: the former variety being 
espiHiially abundant in the high mountains in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Newera Ellia. 
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Modtorua Emerson Tennent. writing of the typical purple- factul 

monkey, which he terms the M*anfh*ru of the low country, says that it 
is far the comiuonest of the Sinpilesi* lanjjui's. ami that “ it is an active an<l intelli- 
gent civatuiv, little lai^giu* than the common luameteil macaipie. ami far fixaii 
i>eing so mischievous as the other monkt»ys in the isluml. In caj^tivity it is 
ivmarkable for the gravity of its demeaiuair. ami for an air of nu^lancholy in 
its expivssion and movements which are completely^ in characti*r witli its snowy 
lieanl and venerable asjH»ct, In disjuisition it is gentle and confiding, sensible 
in tlie highest degree of kindnt‘ss, and eager for endearing aH'ection. uttei'ing 
a low jdaintive cry when its symjiathies are exeitetl. It is jairticularly ch‘anly 
in its habits wh<*n <luniesticated. and sptmds much of its time in trimming its 
fur, and cnrefully div!‘sting its hair of particles of <Iust. Those which I kej»t at 
my house near Colomls» wei*i» chieHy fed upon jdantains and bananas, but for 
nothing did they exhibit a greater partiality than tin* ri>se-coloui*ed H«»wei*s of 
the ri*d hibiscais. These they devoun*d with uiuMpiivocal gusto; they likewise 
relished the leaves of many otJuu* tn‘es, and even the bark of a few of tin* nn»re 
succulent om‘s.‘' 

After referring to the white iin)nki‘y, which he reganls as merely a variety 
(»f the lowland wanderu. Sir Einej-son Tenin*nt pniceeds with his account of tin* 
latter, and states tliat “when observeil in tlnur native wihls, a party of twenty or 
thirty <if these cr<*atuiH‘s is gi*nerally busily engagi*d in the seai’ch for iMTi’ies and 
Imds. They are seldom t<j Is* seen (Hi tin* ground, excejit when they may have 
descended to i*ecover seeds or fruit which hnv(* fallen at tin* foot of their fav(»urite 
tree-;. When distuibed, their leaps are prodigious; but. gent*rally speaking, thi*ir 
progivss is made not so mucli by lea]»iiig as by swinging from bj'anch to branch, 
using their jiowerful arms alternately; and, wh(*n batfl(*d by distance*, Hinging 
themselves obli«piely SO as to catch the lower biaighs of an o])]Kisit(* tr(*(*, tin; 
momentum ca\iseil by their descent being sutlicient to cause a rtdMiund of the branch, 
that carries tlnun upward Jigain till they grasj) a higher ami more distant om?, and 
thus continui* their headlong flight. In the^e jM*ril(»us achi(‘V(*m(*nts wonder is 
excite«l less by the suqmssing agility <jf these little creatures (fre*jUently (*ncuinlM*red 
as th(‘y are by their y<jung, which cling to them in their caret*! ) than by the (piick- 
iiess of tlieir eye and tin* unerring accuracy with which they seem almost to 
calculate tin? angle at wliich a (lescent will enable them to cover a given distajics*, 
ami the recoil to atUin a higher altitude.** 

The same writer then goes on to .say that in the Iiills the tyjacal bhuik form 
of this monkey is n^placed by the so-called bear monkey. “Idie natives, who 
designate the latter as the M aba, or (Jreat Wanderu, to diHtinguish it fnaii tlie 
Kala.or Black one (the typical puiTde-faced monkey), witli wbicli they are familiar, 
de.scril>e it a.s mucli wilder and nion* jiowerful than its co!ig(*ner of tln^ lowland 
forests. It is rarely seen hy Eunj|s*ans. this jKirtion of the cotnitry having till 
very recently l)een but jiailially ojHUied ; and even now it i.s difficult to (ibserve its 
habits, as it seldom a|>proach«?.s the fi*w i-oads wliich wind through tlmse deeji 
solitudes. At early nioniing, ere the day ls;gins dawn, its loud and js'Ciiliar 
howl, which consists of a quick rejsftition of the sounds Aoie, htnr ! may In? fmjU(;ntly 
heard in the mountain jungles, and foniis one of the cliaracteristie iioisi^H of these 
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lofty nituations.” There in a record of one of these monkeys ha\*ing attacked a 
native laden with a bag of rice. 

The Caj»pei) IjiSovii (SnrnHtpifhf>niji if**). 

Of somewhat smaller dimensions than th(^ lianunian is tlie capped langur of 
Assam and the mdghlxmring districts of North -Easttfni India and Upi)er Buraia. 
This s])ecies may Isi n*a<lily distingui.sheil from tlie Nilgiri langur and the puri>h*- 
facfMl monkey (with its varicfties) by the hair of the cixiwii of the head ladiig longi*r 
than that on the occiput and temples, thus liaving somewhat the appearance of a 
cap, fi'oni which characttu* the sjiecies derives its name. 

In colour this iminkey varies from a dusky-grey tc> a bniwnisli ashy-givy on 
the up|MU’ ]>arts; the upj)er jmrt of the ]>ack, and sometimes also the cniwii of the 
lujad, lK.*ing darker. The hands and feet are dark or black al)ove, but cjccasionally 
some or all of the Hngei*s may be yellowish. The tail is dark-biwn. but may lx* 
black at tlie tip. Th<* face is always black, Init the sides and lower parts of the 
head, as well as tie* neck, vary from a golden brown or orange* to a ]»ah* yellow or 
yellowish-white tint. The light colour <if the sides of the face i*xtt*mls backwanls to 
a line just alsive the cal’s, so that, with tin* light-coloun*d nape of the ntek, the dark 
caj) is well d<*tin(*d, and gives to this monkey a j»eculiar and ilistinctive ai>iK*arance. 

Acconliiig to Mr. Blanford, nothing is known of its habits in a wild 
state, although they an* probably very .similar to thost* of most of the other 
species of the genus. In captivity it is said to Ik* gentle if capturetl when quit** 
young, but if not taken till adult it is moi’ose and savage, this lx*ing espt*cially the 
case with old mah'.s. 

The so-called ivd-lxdlied langur (S. rhrtfMniiftMft»r) is only known by an adult 
female and a young one pn'servefl in the Museum at Berlin, ami n puted to have 
Imh'Ii obtaineil from Tenasserim. In the adult th<* uppiT parts, the limbs, and 
the tail an» jet bhu'k, with the lower portions of the individual hail’s ruddy, ami 
their i»xtl’eme bast*s white : the band on the. foivheml, as well as the cheeks to lx*hind 
tln‘ cal’s, and the .sides and front of tlie neck, together with the chin and the up|H*r 
part of thi* bn‘ast ai*e pun* white. The remainder of tlu* under parts are of a »leep 
bright ferruginous n*<l, which also tinges the iniu*r sides of the limbs, and gives 
tlu* animal its tlistinctive appellation. Tlu* young aiv of a uniform n*drlish-whit<i 
colour. The head of the ailult aj)peai’s to have a small civst, and by this it is 
distinguished fnun the typical eapixMl langur. 

Fn>m this d(*scription it would np|x*ar that this monkey is the mo.st brilliantly 
colouri*d of all tlu* langui’s : and Mr, Blanford considei’s from this circumstance that 
if it n*ally conu*s fnaii Tenas.m»rim other examples ought eiv this to have been 
obtained. Pr. Andei'son ivgards this monki*y lueivly as a brilliantly coloured 
variety of the capped langur, but this view is not uccepteil by Mr. Blanford. 

The DrsKV Leaf-Moxkey 

Tlie dusky leaf-monkey, which is found in Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Tenasserim provinces, while agreeing \nth the Nilgiri and the capped langur in 
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the backward direction of the cro^Ti of the head, is distini^iishoti by the ^Hm’^Hsion 
of a distinct civst of Ionj^*r hairs on the occiput, arninpMl in a j>ointt‘d form. 

The ailult of this lan^r is of coinjmi'atively siiiall size, tin* leii^h of the head 
and Ixwly nicasiirin^ 21 indies, and that of tlie tail .S2. l^sually the paieml 
colour of the head, iKsly, and liinlis is dark ashy-j«:i\*y, but it may vary Uy 
black ish-bi*own. The uialer jauls and tail an* pMi«*ralIy li^litA‘i\ but the hamls 
and ftH*t ai-e black. The civst on the back of the heml is always distinctly liji;hter 
tlian that of the n*st of tin* ci\)wn, and may 1 k‘ ahiaist while. The ymin^jf an‘ of a 
bright ;>:olden ferruj^inous colour. Acconlinjj; to Mr. Hlanfonl this siu*ei«»s is known 
to the Malays as Lafotnj Itam, a title which apiK*^^ pmivrly to Im'Ioii^ bi the 
black variety of the m^^n) monkey. 

Closidy allied to this s|x*eies is Phayn^ s leaf-monkey (N. jtlftiyrri), tlistin^uisluMl 
by the ci*est of hair Imuii*' plaei‘d tin the ci*own of the heml instead of on the occijait ; 
and by this same cn'st compii‘ssefl and loii^itmlinah instead of iMiinti'd : 

while the colour of the Inidy is <lark ;rrey alnive, aiul whitish underneath. l*hayn'’s 
leaf-monkey inhabits Anikan, pail of P«»;^u, and Nortliern TennsstTini. 

Writin^jf of this specie's, Mr. Hlanford stati‘s that it “is found in ilense, hi^h 
for<\sts. or amoii<^.^t ImtnlHNis on the hill-sides and on the Iwiiiks of stivaiiis. usually 
in flocks of twenty or thiily imliviiluals. It is very shy and wary, and is coii- 
stspiently inojv often heard than seen: the wlioh* tlm^k when alariiHMl rushing 
thi-uu^h the fon'st, shaking tin* branches violently, ami h^apin;^ fi*oin tn*»* to tree, 
But <x*casionally, as TiekelJ tilM«M*rves, an old male stays hdiind in a safe post of 
vanUiye on tJie top of one of tlie hi;;hest tre«‘s, when* he may 1 h* hi*aril uttering his 
slioH, dei*]» alarm-cry at freipjeiit intiTvals. This ejy is an an;,o*y bark, not nnlike 
that of the hannman. J was once well s(*o]<led fnaii a tree by an old monkey, 1 
Isdieve of this .spt*eies, on the eil;jii of a half-desi*i*t4*d c]i‘arin;^ in Soutlu*ni Arakan, 
I had flone nothing t<» tifleiid his inonkeyship, but he evidently considered im* as 
Hoinethin;' uiiu.sual and sus]iicious. Blyth ol)s<*rves that the yonn^, iM^sides iiiakiiij^ 
a wliiniiij^ Jioist.! to express their wants, emit a cry that mi;(ht Ik* iniNtak(*ii fur the 
mew of a cat.” 

Hoses LAXoru (SrmnojnfhfTHH honvly 

This very liandsomo and peculiarly-colf>un*»l lan^ir fnaii Borneo lH*lon^ bj the 
^mp in which tlie hair of the cniwii exb*nds (*venly liack wards. It is alKiut the 
same size as tlie dusky leaf-monkey. The crown has a lon^fitmliiial cn*si, stalling 
atxait lialf an inch Isdiind the centiv of tlie forehead. The ;ri.ni*ral colour of the Issly 
is a lioarj' ^^n^y, CHUs<*d by tlie mixtun; of black and whib* haim The ci'est, as well as 
the centre of thti crown of tlie head, th«* nap** of the neck, and the eyebniws, an; of 
a fUvp glossy black: and the hands and feet an? of the same Jetty hue. In niark<*d 
contrast bj them* .sombre tints is the bnlliant white of the forehead, b'liiples, sides of 
the heail and m-ck, ami chin. This whib* is coritinu(*d down the throat and chest 
to the under surface of tlu^ Ixsly, ami the inner sides of the upjsT parts of the liiidis. 

Tliis exccsslingly handsome siH*cies diffei’s fnaii all the langurs yet mentiiiiie<l, 
in the niark(*<l contrast presentcHl by its black cn*Kt b) the brilliant whib? of th<? 
temples and cheeks. A specimen was obtained by Mr. John Wliitehead on Kina 
Balu, the gr(*at mountain of Borneo, at an elevation of some four thousand feet 
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above the level of the eea; and explorer states that the species is fairly 
common in certain patdies of forest on the inounbun end in its neighhowhood. 

The reader might well be excused for thinking that with this he had reached 
the end of the already long list of langure; but there are several other specie 
more or less closely related to those we Imve mentioned. As, however, even the 
enumeration of these might Ije wearisome, we pass on to the consideration of 

The DoUC {SemnopitkectLS nenws'iis). 

The clone, or langur, ifl an inliabitant of the forests of Cochin-China, 

wlierc^ it is fouinl near the coast, as well as in the intt.‘rior, and is nMiiarkable for its 
brilliant cfjloration. Theit^ h<h?iiis to Ik? gitiut <lonbt as to the origin ot tlie name 
J)ouo, wliicli wiiN ajijdied tci this monkey by Bufion, anti it is statetl to Is* unknown 

in Cochin-China; it has, however, 
lK*(‘n so long in use that theiv would 
bti no advantage gainetl by chang- 
ing i1. 

The general foi’in of tlio douc 
is so (Hfieivnt from that of other 
langm-s, that the lati* Dr. Cray pix)- 
I>os(‘<l to make it the type of a 
tiistiiict genus. Tims tie* general 
builtl is mon* )*obust, ami the limbs 
arc stouter, aiul of nearly equal 
length.s : whereas in the typical 
langui’s t}i<* arms ni-e considembly 
slioHi*!* than the legs. 

Tin* hair on the top of the 
heail is tlii-ected Imckwanls, with- 
out any crest; and the brilliant 
whiskers Imve likewise the winic* dm»etion, ami an* closely pivssed to 
the face. Tin* gem*nil colour of the head i.s bi*owii, Imt tliere i.s a narrow 
hand of bright chestnut passing backwards under the eai*s; and the naked 
fiwse is of a brilliant yellow, wliieli iiiak<*.s a liold contrast to the pun* white 
whiskem Owing to the hairs of the, Inxly having altt»mate ckrk and light 
rings of colour, the* gi*neral tint of tlie Ixxly is a mottled, griz;;h*<l givy, darker 
on the up|H'r than on the under paHs. Tlie upper parts of the arms and legs, as 
well as the hands and feet, an* of a deep black; but the lower legs an* of a full 
chestnut, and the foiv-nnns white. A laigi* patcli on tlie rump near the root of 
the tail, os wt*ll as the tail itself, aiv likewisit white. All these colours are 
extremely brilliant, and shai'jily defined, without any tendency to blend with one 
another at their junctions, so that this monkey is one of the most goigoously 
eolounnl Mamtuals known. 

We have very little information as to the habits of tlie douc in a state of 
nature, and it doi*8 not appeutr that it has been exhibited alive (at least of late 
years) in this country'. M. Key, a French captain, who visited Cochin-CThina in the 
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years 1819 and 1820 , has given us an account of a number of doucs which he saw 
during an expedition into the interior of the counti^*, in the courm' of wliich it is 
stated that a huiidiwl individuals were slaughtereil on a single (x^casion in the 
endeavour to captui*e some living s|)ecinien8. 

The Tibetan LAXarR* — lurelhmr. 

Perhaps the last place in which we should expct to tind a living monkey 
would be the highlands of Eastt'ni TiU^t Nt‘Vc»Hhele8s, that oju* — and a 
very peculiar one — tloes exist in thorn* t*levated n‘gionH has Ihh'U jm>ved by the 
researches of tin* Fivnch missionary, Abln* David, who has <lone so much to inciH*ase 
our knowledge of the, fauna of that inaccessibh* paii of the world. I'he iii<»nkt*y 
in question, which may Ik* known as th«^ TilR^tiin langur, although a tnie 
Sfmt)itplfh<ruA, may bt* rt*cognised at a glance among all its congt‘iu*i’s by its 
“ tip-tilhMl ” nos(*. Although short and small, tJio nose is so much turm'd u]> that its 
tip rt*aches to t))e h‘Vi‘l of the lower Ixmler of thi^ (yes. S*)me wi*ib‘i*s, ivlying on 
this p(*cuiiar formation of the. ]iose, liave Siq)arated the sjxries fnan the other 
langurs under tin* name of lihinitplIhacuH, but tins multi] dication of generic t«*rms 
is confusing and unmKjessilry. 

Although this remarkable, nioukiy was tii*st nuwle known in Kun»jM‘ fnan 
spcKsimcns obtained in Easb*ni Tiln*!, subsequent researtdies have shown that it also 
ranges into North-West (liina, where it is found on the mountains of tin* ]ax>vince 
of Kansu. It ai>jK*ai's, indeed, fniin the re.seaiThes tlie lab* lh*oft*Hsor MoHeh*y, 
that it lias been known to the Cliinese for an immt^nsidy long pm’iod. Thera 
is a Chines^' work known as the Shtin Hoi Kimj, or mountain and ocean 
rcconl, of very great antiquity, — so old, indeeil, that one coinmiuitator even assigns 
to it as early a date its the year 2205 — in which then* is a wtMxlcut nqinwnting 

a man <»f tin? Heu Yeung Kingdom, ■wherever that may 1 m*. l*rafi*HSor Moseley 
ivpnKluct*s this figun* in his Xofrn of a KnivTuViHi oh ihf ('httUnujt r, and says that 
it evidently n*praHents a inonki'y closely allieil bj, and jM*rhaps idi^ntical with, the. 
species under consideration ; the jiraminent iica^e turm*d U]) at the tij) ls*ing clearly 
show'n in the engraving. Professor Mfiwley adds that “the wide but unscieiititic 
distinction commonly drauTi Is^tween men and the higher monkeys is an error 
of high civilisation, aii<l comparatively r<*cc*iit. Ij<»hs civilised riMM*H make no such 
distinction. To the Dyak the gr<*at a|M} of Ikinieo is simply the Man of the WoihIh 
— orang-utan.** The Tilicbin langur differa fjoni the. Indian langurs by its sbiub*r 
build, and relatively shorb.*r limlis. The iipjier surtace of the Issly, tin-, enmui of 
the head, the outer sides of the limljs, ami the whole, of tht^ biil, an* an olivivbnmui 
colour, flecked with yellow ; W'hile the sides of the fiM*e, the lowifr part of the bira- 
head, and all the under parts and the inn<*r sides of the limtis, ans of a brilliant 
yellow, tending bi orange, the naki^l jwirts of tlie face lieing hluish-gn*y. 

These langurs inhabit the fon^sts of the mountain region between Moupin ami 
Lake Khokonor, W’here snow is said to lie for a large jiortion of the year. They 
are stated to live in numerous tixKips, alwaj's ascending the loftiest tre(;s, and 
feeding on fruits, but when pressed by hunger eating also the leaves and shoots 
of the bamboa 
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Fossil LAXCiriis. 

Am wfj inijjlit naturally 8 uj>im>m<* woiiM Ik* the cast*, fossil i*eiiiains of lan^re 
have IsM'ii fouutl in their luitivt? land ot‘ Jndia. Some of these have been obtained 
from caverns in the Madras Presidency, and do iiot date back much, if at all, bt*yond 
the human jienod. Otiirr ivuiuhis fxrcur, houever, in the* much older Siwalik 
Handsttines foniiin^ the ran;ft*s on tlie flanks of tin; Himalaya, and lx*Ioii^ing to the 
u|)jM«r jiaii of that division rjf the Tertiary ]s‘j'if)d known to geologists as the 
Pliocene. This tloes not, however, by any means limit the range of extinct hingui’S, 
Mince, their remains have ls*en found in the Pliocene dej>o.sit.s of the Vul d’Anio in 
TuH(?uny, and also in stnita of eijiiivaleiit ag<* in tht* .south of France. We have, 
tlierefore, evideiict; that these monkeys, which are now contine<l to the Oriental 
n^gicjn, were foniierly widely spread over the easti‘i*ii hemi.spheri*. 


The PnojKiscis Moxkey. 

(lenus XttMtllK 

If tin* physiognomy of the Tib(‘taii langur strikes us as lu<licrous, it is Imnl to 
Hay what epithet w(^ ought bi apply to the far nion* grotes(jU(‘-l()oking cn*atui'e 
represenb‘d in the accoiiijainying tigun*. The nose of the pi'olKiscis monkey is 
indeiMi s<» eiiornnius in jinipoition to tin* face that it )m*si*nts the apiM»ai*anee of an 
absolute deformity, and it is V(*ry hard to imagine of wluit possibh^ advantage it 
cm b* to its owner. 

The pi-obiseis monkey (X. htrraftfs) is nii inliabitant of Borneo, atnl its 
marked diti’ereius* from otlnu* nnmkeys is one of tin* many j)nK)fs indicating the 
gnnit antiipiity of that islainl, ainl the long jn*riod during which it has lK.*en isolati*d 
fiDiii other lands. In general structuiv the ])ix>lK).scis monkey conforms so clos(*ly 
to the langui*s that the pe(*ulinrity of its nasal organ would not alone ju.stify its 
H(*paration rn)iu that gmup as the ivpivseutative of a ili.stinct gf‘niis, although it 
wjis on tliis gnminl alone that the separation was originally nunle. Sulisequeiit 
ivwauvhes have, Imwi'ver, slanvn that the skull can be di.stingiiishcd at a glance 
from that of any of the langui's. and al.so fi*om those of the African genus Ctiuhvft^ 
to he inentiomHl imuu'diab'ly, by the form of tla* apertuiv of the nasal cavity. 
Thus, wheivas in the lattt*r this apei-tun* extemls upwanls lH‘tw(‘en the sockets 
of tlu* t*y!*s. in the pnilx^sids monkey the nose Umes which nx)t over this a|K*rture 
dc8ci*nd considt'nibly lielow tlu* lower margin of the eye-scx;kets. In tlii.s ivspect 
the HjH*cies umler considi*i*atiou ivsi»inbles the macaques and tlieir allies. 

The pnilMiscis nmiikey was tii*st made known to Europc*aii science in 1781 
by Baron Wurmb, sometime Dutch governor of Batavia. Wumib described it 
under tlu* name Kuhaii, a b'nn npjauvntly mmle up fitnn a r(*s(uiiblance to its cry, 
but unknown to the native inhabitants of BonuH>. by whom it is said to be call^ 
Bantajau, S{H*oimens were sulisi*<piently si*nt to Eun>pe by Sir Stamford Baffles, 
and it was considered by Messrs Vigors and Uorsfield that these indicated two 
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distinct species ; but it was aftonn'aids iliscoveiv*«l that tluw 8up]x)s(Hl two Kp(>ci('a 
wen* foundetl upon tlie male and female of the one and only proboscis monkey, in 
which the two sexes differ considerably in jxunt of siae. 

Tlie probt*scis monkey is a rather lai'm* animal, the eonibined h'Uf'th of Uio 
head and boily of the male U'iiijj aboiit 30 inches, wliile the tail measun>H stmm 
27 indies. The general colour is a kind of whn*-yellow. the head and upix'r 
parts of the boily being chestnut The under jiarts an‘ light-i-; a lai-ge jiateh on 
the rump above the ixxit of the tail, as w»‘ll as tlu> tail itself, together with the 
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fore-annH and lower le^, yreyish -yellow. Tlie foreheiul in very low, and tln5 

flark chestnut hair in diivcted laickwanlN fniiii a nearly atrai^lit line iniiiuMliiitidy 
over the eytf.s : while the hair of the tein|»leK is cfititiniKM] <l<»wn the wMes of the 
face as whiskers, which meet as a lK*ard >K*iieath the chin. Hat whole of the larj^i? 
naked face is, therefore, surrounded hy a hair>’ frame. In stuffed or dried sjM'cimeim 
the skin of the fact* fades to a dull lea<Ieii hue: hut wdien the animal is alivi? the 
tint is of a reddish-brown fltrsh-colour. 

Tlie li{;ht-co]oure<i area on the loins near the? irwt of the tail usually takes thci 
form of a number of lai^e rectjin^ular sfxits, jmxlucin^ a very pc*culiar and 
characteristic kind of coloration, which is, however, absent in the f<;male. 
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The eiionnons nose, from which the proboscis monkey derives both its popular 
and scientific api^llations, projects several inches in front of the mouth, with the 
iKsrtrils placed on its uieler surface, although separated by a much narrower septum 
than in man. This exccissivc- development of the nose is, however, only readied 
in the ailiilt male ; it Ix-injf much less throughout life in the female, while in the 
young of Ixith sexes it is comparatively small, and upturned as in the Tibetan 
langur. 

No living examples of th(! prolKiscis monkey have, we btdieve, been exhibited 
in this anintry ; and accounts of its Imbits in the wild condition are few. The 
folliiwiiig extiticts are taken from a translation of the original account given by 

Uaron WunnJx Atier sunmg ’ — T" 

author says that “ they a.ss<-ml>le together morning and evening, at the rising and 
setting of the .sun, ami always on the lianks of some strtiam or river; thei-e 
they may Im- seen seate<l on the branches of some gi-eat tree, or leaping with 
astonishing ftnve and rapidity from one tree; or branch to anothei-, at the distance 
of fifteen or twenty fei-t. It is a curious and interesting sight; but I have never 
remarked, as the luseounts of the natives' wouhl have j’ou believe, tliat they hold 
their long nose in the imt of Jumi)ing; on the contraiy, 1 have uniformly observed 
that on such (Xicasions they extend the legs and arms to as great a distance as 
{KiNsihle, ap[»irently for the puipose of presenting as large a surface as they can to 
the utiimsphera The nature of their food is unknown, which renders it impossible 
to keep them alive in a state of confinement.” 


The Thumble-ss Moxeets. 

Oenus CuMiUd. 

TIw langnn. which as we hare seen are widely distributed over South-Eastern 
Asia, and more especially that portion forming the Oriental Begion of zoologists, are 
replaced in Africa by a gioup of monkeys closely allied to them in all respects, but 
distinguished either by the total absence, or rudimentaiy' condition, of the thumlx 
When present at all this digit merely takes the form of a small tubercle, which may 
or may not 1 h‘ provided with a minute nail Such a point of difference from the 
langure is rightly reganled os worthy of generic distinction, and tliese African 
monkey's have accordingly been describetl under the name of Odobua, in allusion to 
tlio feature in question. There is no popular name by' which these monkeys are 
l^norally known, and we have accordingly entitled them the Thumbless Monkeya 
Sinci', however, this term would he somewhat cumbersome when prefixed to 
denoting the various species, it has been usual to anglicise the scientific name CWo&us. 

There are rather less than a dozen species of this group known to aeianeA , 
Our ao(|uaintan(x* with their habits is, however, extremelv imperfect, and few of 
them have been brought alive to Europe, since, like their wusins the langura, they 
are delicate, and do not thrive well in confinement. The «s m ils te d 
indioatc>H that their foo.1. like that of the langure, is in all probability laiwelv 
eomposed of leaves and twiga If, however, their habits at ail resemble thore of 
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the i^TOUp last inentionetl, it is not easy to see why they should have lost their 
thuinl)s. — unless, iiuleed, tlie small thumbs of their Indian cousins aiv practically 
useh-ss. 

Ill nildition to Indug strictly African, all the thuml»h»ss monkeys, with one 
exciption, apjH'ar to Ik* confined to the west coast, when* they must Ik* very 
abundantly n*pivst»nttHl. Most of them an* ivinarkabK* for tlu* length an<l lH*auty 
of the silky !iaii*s with which their bcMlies an* clotlu*d : their fur U'ing lai*gely 
importiMl into Euiope for use as trimming for other fin's aiul various kinds of 
appaivl. 

Our impt*rfect ac(iuaintance with this group in their native haunts must 1 h* 
largely attributed to the neglect with which travellei*s and si)oi-tsmen tn‘at 
monki'ys and bal>oons. In every lKK)k of travel or sjm)!! wi* an* sure to find 
chajiter after chapter devob'd to the luKifed iiiamuuils and the carnivores, but very 
Beldom is there a word alxmt monkeys. Wt* havi* no ilesire to jdact* any cht*ck on 
the continuous ilow of infi>rination rt'lating to any of tlu* animals, but we v«*ntiin» 
to put in a plea that at least sonm attention may be devoted to tlu'se when 
opporiunity olft*i*s. 

Before noticing some of the sp(‘ci(*« of tins group it may Ik* mentioned that the 
hair of all the thumhless inonkt‘ys is coloun*d unifi>rmly, and hy this cliaract(*r 
even a small piece of their fur may Ik* (li8tinguiRlu*d fnan that of all other African 
monkeys, in which each individual hair is ringed with tliffert*nt hiu*M. 

The OvfZBSZA (Colcbua guereza). 

We commence our account of the thumblcRs monkeys with this strikingly 
handsome animal, which differs so much in external apjKsaranco from the other 
members of the group tliat it was referreil by Dr, Oray to a distinct gcuius. 

It is commonly reported to inhabit AbyHsinia. but Mr. Blanfonl, who accom- 
panied tlie Abyssinian Expedition under Lonl Xapi(*r of Magdala, states that ]w 
never heard of the animal in the pari of the countiy tinvem^d by the aniiy. 
and tliat the skins which are oftiui ofieriHl for sale to travelh*)'H at Aden aiit n^ally 
brought fi'om the mountains in the intcunor of iSianaliland. An, liowevt^r, »S<jinaIi- 
land and Abyssinia are continuous, it is highly pi'ubable tliat it may found on 
the eastern bonlers of the fonner; and that it is fouml in (Central Abyssinia in 
the neighbourhood of Samen, we have the evidence of sc.'vural of the earlier 
travellers to prove. In Southern Abyssinia it apiM*ai*8 to Ist of comparatively 
common occurrence in the district of Oojam, ami thence it extends further to the 
southward into the Galla country. From tlie Oalla countiy and Somaliland the 
guereza appears to range to the south-west into the Xiam-Xiain district, lying to 
the north-west of Lake Albert Xyanza, and to the southwanl as far as Kilinia- 
Njaro on the east coast 

The h(^a<l, body, and limbs of the guentza an3 coven^d with jet black hair of 
moderate length ; but on either Bi<le of the back there ariwts a line of long hair , 
hanging down below the flanks, an<l fonning a kind of mantle of a pur«3 white 
colour. The dark face is also surrounded with a fringe of the same wdiitt? hair, 
which forms long whiskers lying flat on the chntks, and rJirect'd hackwanla The 
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Icmir tail in ii wl.it.< tnft. Tlio contrast of the whit.- of the mantle 

clieeks, an.l tail against the velv.-ty black of tin. rest of the Ixsly is most striking 

an.l without ex»w:t imrallel among otln-r maninials, although the coloration of the 
skunk is sfaiiewhat suggestive ol it. 

HaTiilM<aiie as is tin- <»r<linary gu<-n;za in these respects, it is, however, exceeded 
by a variety occurring commonly at an elevation of alx>ut three thousand feet on 
the, flanks of Kilima-Njai-o, while the common rac- is believe<l to exist in the 
j.lains ai-ouml. In the common gm-ivza the fir.st 12 or 10 inches of the tail are 

bliMsk an.l sho!-t-haire.l, the white tuftwl isulioii including only tlie last 8 or 10 

inches; whil.,- th.- whit*, mantl.. of hair d<-pending from the back conceals only 
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about ono-thirtl of the black poHioii of the tail. In the Kiliina-Xjaro variety, or 
larjji'-taileil ^uen^za, only Home 3 or 4 inches of tlie Imse of tlie tail are black and 
Hhori-haiiHMl, while the ivinainder is coveivd wntli long white hair for a length 
of some 20 inches, each indivitiual hair measuring from 8 to 9 inches. Moreover, 
the whiti* hail's of tlu* manth* entiri'ly conceal the black of the root of the tail, so 
that the mantle aiul tail-brush practically Inwine continuous. The tail of this 
variety reminds us of tht* larger tail of half-bivd yaks used in India as fly 
flajipers, under the name of rhoivntf; and indeed the whole arrangement of the 
long hairs of the guei\»za, as well as its coloration, recalls a half-hre<l yak. 

The gtiereza lias never Ixn^n brought alive to this eounti^*. One 
of the varlivst accounts of its hiibits is ffiven by Pearce in his Zi/e 
ami Adfrnturrs in Abyssinia, in which it is stated that guerezas are common 
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to the Galla couiitiy, and that whilo they aiv known in tin* Ainhnrie dialirt of 
Centml AbyHsiiiia under the name of Foeha: in ilie 'J'itriv ion;rue they are ealhMl 
Graxer ( = Gueivza). At this jH^riod, ami even up to the date of Salt’s Mnaul /nainiev 
into Abyssinia in the lii-st quarter of this century, these animals were snpposeil to 
l)e a species of h*mur. RUppell, liowiwer. tletiniti‘ly assipuMl the jiruere/a' to its 
pro]>er zoological position, and Inis left us an account of its liahits, fi'om which the 
following particulars are taken. 

The guereza is said to live in small companies, ami usually inhabits tin' tallest, 
trees it can find in the neighbourhood of miming water. It is n‘sth‘ss. and con- 
stantly on the move, but is said to be comjdetely silent. The lea])s which it takes 
fixnn tree to tree are descrilKMl as of tiHMnendous li‘ngth. It subsists mainly on 
various kinds of wild fniits, seeds, and insects: ami it sjhmuIs the wh(»le day in 
collecting these, nitiring to sleep high up in the trees. In Gojam, on tlu‘ southern 
fi*ontier of Abyssinia, it is common: ami it is largely hunted for the .sake of its 
fur, which is used for covcjnng the shields of the Abyssinian soldiei’s. 

There are good gixiumls for Ixilieving that this monkey is the tnn‘ callitln ix <»r 
the ancients, although this name is now applied in zcudogy to a totally different 
group of monkeys, as we shall see below. 

The Black Colob sa/ffims). 

In marked contrast to the pied coloration of the preceding specic^s is the sable 
hue of the black colob, first described fmm specimens obtaimtd at Fernando Po, on 
the West Coast of Africa, in 1838. 

The uniform black colour of this monke}% of which a representation is given 
in the right-hand figure of the woodcut on p. 1)0, siifficeH iml(‘e<l hi disiingiiiMli 
it at once fnnii all its congeuem In addition to this black co1(»ration, the cmwn 
of the head has a crest of long hair piojecting ovc*r the ti‘mples and eyes: and tlie 
whiskers are long and expanded. The whole of tlie Inxly is cMivei’ed witli lt>ng and 
rather coarse hair; but the tail is short-haire<l thniughoiit the gii*ater ]»ari of its 
length, and has no trace of a tuft at the end. The whole of the hair lias a dull 
and shaggy appearance, recalling, as an earlier wrihu* has oliserved, iliat of the 
sloth bear of India. Tlie length of the liciad and body is 32 inches, wliile that of 
the tail reaches 40 inches. 

Although this species is mentioned by Du Chaillu as inhabiting \\eKt<*ni 
Equatorial Africa, it is to be regretted that we have no reconl of its moile of lile. 


The King Monkey {Colohun p 

The king monkey of Sierra Leone is one of t)H^ few cololis that havi* he**!! 
exhibited alive in the Gardens of the London Zf^ologica] S^Kfwty, a sin^fh^ speciiui n 
having been purchased in the spnng of 1873. It lias no crest oji tin* Ii^ad, hut a 
long mane on the throat and chest; the hair of the sides of the hnly Is-iiig likc'wise 
long. The general colour is block, but tin* mam-, the forelnwl, and the hiiles of tVm 
face, aa well as the whole of the tail, an* of a dazzling whit<t. The. tail has a well- 
marked tuft at the end ; and the entin* coat of hair is very glossy. 
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The UnsixE QirwR {('iMnis urnints), 

Clowjly alliwl tfj the last siKtcies is the so-called ursine colob from Fernando Po, 
in which the mane is ;;rt.-yish, and not lon|^*i‘ than the hair on the sides of the 
Wly. Yet another nearly relaU'd West African monkey is the An^la colob 
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which difl'ers fjx>iii the kinp monkey in that the cheat and 
two-thirds of the lower |X)rtion of the tail are black. 

The WiirrE-THioHED OttLon (ftArfnw vUleromuX 

Mon* markedly distinct than the pivcetling from the king monkey, is the 
whilA'-tliiglied «»loh of Western Africa. Tliis sjtecies Is distinguished by the 
alisenct* of a mane on the heail and throat, although it has a small fringe round 
the fact*. The gimoral colour is glossy black ; but that of the forehead, of the 
frill rouiul the face, and on the chin, is white, Tire tail is also white: but the 
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most distinctive characteristic of the species is the silvoiy-white of iho fivm 

wliicli it derives its name. The haunches aiv, momiver, jrenerally ^ivy. l'l\e 
white hair of the tliighs is shoiiier than that on the Ixxly. 

The Bay Coia^b {ColobuM fvrr^^l|lliv^^H). 

Very different in coloration fi*otu any of the spocii^s yet n^entioned \h the hay 
coJob, definitely known fi’om the Gambia and the Gold Const, and of w hich a 
single specimen was brought alive to England in th(» autumn of ISffO, but, 
unfortunately, did not long survive its arrival. 

This handsome species lias comparatively short hair, which, on tlu^ cniwii of 
the head and the back and upper part of the sides is blackish-grey, while the 
cheeks and throat, as well as the under paris and the liiidis, niv of a rich 
ferruginous bay. The upper part of the root of the tail is blackish, but the 
remainder of a reddish-brown. The ears and the greater part of the face ai-e bluish, 
but the nose and lips are flesh-coloured. Altogether the bay colob is a striking 
species, which, once seen, will always be easily recognised. 

The Crested Colob {Cdobm criHiahiH). 

The last of the thumbless monkeys w^e shall mention is the cix^sti^d colob, 
which is likewise a West African species. It is i-eadily distinguished by its short 
yellowish-brown fur, which becomes grtyer on the fixint of tln‘ Inwly; th(^ 
shoulders and outer sides of the anus, the tlmiat, chest, under parts, ami inntT sides 
of the limbs being greyish-white. It differs fi*om all the other species in tlwit the 
hair on the forehead radiates from two points on the temples, and that ther«^ is a 
low erect crest of longer hairs running along the middle line of the lieod. 



CIIAPTEll IV. 

Ai»ks, Monkkv.s, axt) Lemurs, — continued. 

The Old World Monkeys and Baboons, — continued. 

In th<! chajiirr wo liiivt* coiisiikTcMl such of tlu* (Jld Woj’ltl monkeys as 

liave no rlicrk-pouelies, l)ut jKtssrss sacculated stouuichs, and in ^vldcll the legs 
III'.' long4*i’ than the arms. Jn systematic zo(dogy these constitute the subfamily 
(‘olohlnn\ (d Ukt family (■ecrttjplfhcrldte. We liave now to consider tlie remainder 
of the Old World iiionkeys, togetlier with the ba)x)ons, whicli, al thong] i lx?longi«g to 
the same gn^at family, constitute the separate lai^e subfamily of the Cerr<qnf/ieeinai, 
This group is characterised by the circumstance that all its membei*8 are furnished 
with cheek-]x>uches, but their stomachs are simple, and the arms and legs ai*e of 
nearly the same length. 


The Guenonr 

# 

OvnuH Cc'rcojniheom. 

Since wc hiivc no En^rliHli nnuie to (liHtingniHh tliis group of African nionkeya 
fimii of tin- wuiK> family, it will 1h- fouml convonient to uhc the Fi-ench name 

Unriiuii, meaning one who grimaceH, which iipix'ura to have Ix-cn eapecially applied 
to the monkeyH of this gmup, an ladiig thow with which wo aiv moat familiar in 
meiiagerieN and mIiowh, 

Am we have Maid, these namkeys aiv strictly confinod to Africa, when- they are 
n-presenteil hy moiv tluin twenty s|K-cieM, of which the lai-ger pi-oportion are found 
on the western side of the continent. Xono of them are of largt- size, and they 
pn-sent the following teatun-s hy wliich they an- chai-ncteriscd os a gt-nus. 

they aiv comimmtively slender, and their muzzle is either 
short, or nt least not very long. Their tail is invariahly long and 
slender, and tin- naked callosities on the buttocks an- of comparatively small size. 
For another imiKirtunt point of distinction we must have i-ecoui-se to the dried 
skulls, ^nn examination of which will show that the lust molar qr wisdom-tooth on 
e«K-h side of the lower jaw consists of four tulx-ivles only, and of these- the front 
and hind pairs an- connecb-<l by a pair of tnuisvei-se ridgex In this ivspect the 
guenons ilift’er, not only from tin- monkeys di-scribt-d in the last chapter, but likewise 
fnmi all thosi- to lx- suliwsiuently noticeil, in which the last lower molar has a fifth 
tubercle foniiing a kind of heel projecting from Ix-hind the second transverse ridge. 

In general uppearanct-. more especially as regards their slender build and 
long tails, the guenons are the memlx-m of the present subfamily which make 
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tho nearest approach to the langurs and tlieir allies. All of them, like the otht'r 
African monkeys to be sulwequontly mentions I, an- clmivicten'sed In- each iiuliyidwil 
iDiii- being marked by a series of dilfemit-coJouivil rings, wliieli inquiJ-ts to tlu- 
fur the pe e nb av mottled appeamnce with which we aiv fainiliiir. 

In disposition these monkeys ai-e docile and easily iau>'i\t, and so well do they 
thrive in captivity that it is not uncommon for them to htved in tueuav'evies. \u 
cons<> 4 uence of this docile disposition, and their comparatively hardy eonstilutiou. 
as well as from the facility with which they learn tricks, and to oIkw thi- word i)f 
command, thtsy, or the representatives of the next gc-inis, mv gwierally clioseii as 
companions by the peripatetic ovgan-grind(‘m Mischwvom its a tiioiikyy, is tiwr 
of the guenons than of any other meiiilx-i-s of tho oidov to tvhioh tlioy Moiif:: 
and it is lai-gely to them that tlie uionkey-Jjouse iit thoZistlopoiil SiH-lotysihmIous 
owes it popularity. 

Like the languid, the gueuous a.Ye eswu\\v\\\y uyWvwX', vvwWwV 
Mote of LU*. found in their native wilds in large troops, whieh n-veul tlveir 


proximity by their incessant cliattoniiy. jSot only, tlii*viA\nv, \s llw solitary 
monkey of tlie London organ-gi*inder to be conmuaevated for having e\v.A\a\\ged 
the sunny atmosphere of his native African foi'ests for the gloow of nn 
winter, but likewise for the loss of the meny companions with wliich lie was M'ont 
to associate. 


In saying that the guenons are docile, we should guanl ourselves by adding, 
docile for a monkey, since in the stiict sense of the word all inonktys aixi far less 
docile and less susceptible of education than many other Mammals. This, however, 
by no means implies that monkeys have not a very high degive of int(*lligenee. 
In regard to tliis point we may quote a very suggestive ptwagraph fjx)in Mr. 
Blanford. “ It is tho commonest mistake,*' he wu ites, “ amongst snperHcinl o}>HC'r\*ei’H, 
and even amongst naturalists, to confound docility and intelligence among animals, 
and to measure their intellectual powers by the facility with whicli they can he 
taught Hence the very common, but, os it appeal’s to me, very incorrect notion, 
that monkeys are of inferior intelligence to such animals as dogs and elephants. 
In reality they are less docile, less willing to leam, and less adapterl to cMj»ti\’i<y ; 
moreover, being of but little use to man, far less ti’oublc^ has Isuii taken in stnd^ving 
their habits. Thus while dog- and elephant - breaking engagti all the time nutl 
mental resources of particular classes of men, the iristniction of monkeys is left t-o 
the unaided efforts of amateurs and organ-grindeiH The negni race amongst mi*ii 
appeara to bo far better adapted for slaverj’* than most savagC! races, being nion* 
docile in a state of captivity; but it is scarcely proved to Ik; lllol•i^ intelligent on 
that acetount. The same reasoning will doubtless apply to animals. 1 have. 
fteen dogs and monkeys kept together, and in eveiy instance it has ap])eared to me, 
that the monkey niled the dog, and that the dog, aJthoiig/j t/ie* powerful 

animal, feared the monkey; and I oiii only account for tijis by the superior 
intelligence of the monkey." 

In their native condition the. guenons go in He[»amt<*. familh'S or di’«»ves, t^tich 
under the leadership of an old male: and it npis-ars that eacli drove, has its own 
particular limits of territoiy Isyond whicli it cannot go without iiitniding on the 
domains of another drove, an invasion which is treated as at once Tieing a cnNV9 
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hdLi. Indeed, thiH principle of territorial rights appears to be so deeply implanted 
in the guenon nature that it persists even in captivity, \^dien it is no uncommon 
sight to see two or more of these creatures religiously guarding one poriion of the 
cage from all intruders. 

As l)eing the conttiion monkeys of Africa the guenons would 
In AinrffBt )y tf, the ancient Eg^'ptians; and it is probable 

that most of the long-tailed monkeys we st?e on their old sculptuivs ai*e either 
gui^nons, or mangalMjys, as thti iiiemb»rs of the next gmup are caller 1. The thunib- 
1«?HH iiionkeys, as ls?ing almost I'xclusivrdy West African, wouM l>e less likely to be 
iiitirnabOy known to tlni inhabitants of Egypt. Not only were th*j guenons 
familiar to tie? Egyptians, but th<*y appear to have* l)een likewise imi>orted into 
chissic (Ins'cr* and Roiiir* ; arnl it is Isdieverl that the (iivek and Latin tenii Cehiu^ 
was used to rlesignaUi tlirnii, although the name is now applied to a Stmth American 
genus. 


Tin*: Tai.apoix Monkey (('vrvnpiihrcvs tnlapolv). 

The MoiiM*what rai*e aiel tiny monkey fnaii tie* Oabun ami other it*gions of 
thr^ Wiist (Vwist of Africa is takr*n as our tii’st example of the guenons, on account of 
Uh’ possi‘ssi<»n of a pr'culiarity which hsl Dr. (tray b) Ne[)anitr* it fix.nii all the others 
as tiie I’r'prr'seiitaiivr* of a rlistinct g<»nUH (J///op///rccas). Tliis jieculiarity is to Iks 
fouml ill tlie ciivumstance that the last molar in the lower jaw has only thive, in 
liim of tie* orrlinary four tuls'ivles on its cniwn. Another distinctive featuiv, wdiich 
can hr* olwerverl in the living animal or in stufled sjH^cimens, is tin* relative shortness 
of tin* hands as com]»an*rl with those of tie* other guenons, and also the j)ivs(»nce of 
a weh uniting the liases of the tingruu The talajHiin, which is K*ai*cely larger 
than a srpiirn*!, is the smalh^st of the gmuioiis. In colour it is olive-gii*en alK)ve 
aiirl M'hitish iH'm'ath, with shori whiskt*i‘s of a pale gohlen yt‘llow tint, fonning a 
strikiiig contrast t-o the fiwM*, which is black, with the exception of the upjK-r lip 
and rings roiiiul the eyes, which aiv yellow’ or orangts 

The Malbuoitk Monkey {Cerroj^lthecuH cyaosaras). 

With the malbrouck monkey of Westimi Africa w’e come to the tirst of a 
gioup of gut»nons characb'riserl by their oval heads and wnnewhat long muzzles, as 
w’t‘11 as by thrdr stiff and biwkw’anlly-directisl w’hiskei's. The fur is invariably 
grizzled, each hair Indiig marked wdth grcimish or reddish rings. 

The malbrouck is ilisiinguished from the other memlK?r8 of this gioup* by the 
largi' and broad face Indng flesli-colourtnl. The general hue of the fur is yellow, 
grizzled with black ; a distinct band on tlie forehead, as w’ell as the whiskers, 
throat, the under parts, and the inner surface of the limbs being w’hitish. 

The first spiTimen of this monkey exhibiteil alive in England is described aa 
having an unusually mild and gentle expression of countenance, and was calm, 
circumspect, and inactive in its general habita It did not, however, appear anxious 
to become at all familiar either with its keepers or with strangers, and was always 
ready to resent any interference with its liberty. 
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The Vervet Moxkev (CercopifhtTU^ lalamiiy 

Still betU^r known than the umlbmiick is tho South African vorvot inonkoy, 
or black-chinniMl vtTvet, as it has lK*en calloil, in which* as in all the other memlau's 
of this group of guenons, the rather small ami nurn)w face is entiivly black t>r 
blackisli. 

Tlie fur of tla* vervet is of a givyish-gix‘en colour, finely speckle<l with black 
on the greater pail of the IkmIv. The face, hantls, ami feet, ami thi* terminal thinl 
of the tail, an* of a deep black ; while the chei*k, thiout, ami umler pails of the 
body are nsldish -white, and the nwtof the tail and adjacent ivgions red. The baml 
on the foivhead is distinct, and yt^llowish. Tin' ivd loot and black tip of the tail 
and chin are al>soluti‘ly ilistinctive of this species. 

In size the vervet is siunewlnit sniallt*r than the niona mentioned hereaVb'i*. 
With the exception of the sainango monkey, it is the sole South African n'piv- 
sentative of the guenons. It is common in fon‘.st districts throughout the (''ape 
Colony and atljacent n*gions, nion* jiartJciilarly along tin* tmet of coast extending 
from CajH^ Town to Algoa Bay, and thence thiough Kaffraria and Natal. It is said 
to fiHxl chiefly on the gum fi’om the acacias known to the Bo(*i’s as caniebd(N)ni 
and rhina.st4*r‘lM>sh : and its habits apjHair to bi* similar to (host* of iln^ gri*en 
monkey. 

The (IniVET Moxkev i/rinnfrt rlflln). 

As the vervet is one of two South African i*epresc‘nt4itives of the guenons, so 
the grivet is one of two memlK'rs of tin* group found in Noilh-Kasb‘i*n Africa. 
In colour the fur <*f this sjiecies is c»live-giveii, speckled with yellow ami black, 
w’hile the chin, whiskei’s, and umler-jiarts of the Ixsly an* whib*, ami the nmt of 
the tail ami adjacent j*egions grey. The foreheml has a broml whitisli band, but 
faintly marked. The whib* chin ami givy nnjt to the tail servi* to distingiush 
this monkey fixiiii the vtirvet, with which it agnH*M in size. 

Writing of the grivets in Abyssinia, Mr. Blanford obstTVes that they are but 
rarely seen, and then only in forest. “On tlie highlands,'* he, states, “ J only once 
saw a flock — this was near Dildi.wiuth of Lake Ashangi. I met with laig<j nuiidjm’H 
on the An.seba, where they inhabited the high trues on the banks of the stnaiiii. 
The flocks seen wcjre small, not exceeding twenty to thirty individuals. I Innl but 
few opportiiuities of oliseiwing their habits, but they ai))K*ai*ed bi diffltr but little 
from those of inacaques, except tliat (^frrojHfhfrvH is a cjuiebT animal ami less 
miHchievouH. In captivity they are well known as excessively docile and good- 
tempered, and fairly intelligent.** 

The Greek Monkey (Cercopii}mim vnlllirichvM)} 

One of the commonest of the guetions usually to }}^^ s<«!n in menageries is tho 
West African green monkey. Tlie colour of the fur may be described as a mixture 
of black and yellow, giving a general dark green hue to the upper parts ; the crown 

> Frequmtly kuown m Cereopitkecus tabmu. 
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of the head, the handa, feet, and the upper part of the root of the tail being blacker. 
There ia generally no light Ijand on the forehead, and if this be i>reHent it is very 
narrow. The whiskers, throat, and the under side and end of the tail are yellowish, 
Hoinetitncs tending to orangti ; and as in the last species, the ba>e of the root of 
the tail is grey. 

Tliis monkey, of which we give a representation in the wootlcut facing p. 97, 
is closely allied to the grivet, from which it may Ixi distinguislieJ by the more 
yellow-green hue of its upixjr parts, the yellowish whiskers, and the general 
alMence of the, white hand on the forehead. 

Tlie grcien Jtionkiy is alxmt the size of a largo cat, the length of the head 
and Ixsly Isdiig 1(J or 18 inches, and that of the tail rather more. It is one 
of the hanliest of the guenons, on which account it is so frequently seen in con- 
finement, as it Ixsars our climate well. Although gay and gentle during youth, it 
usually Is'ctanex monise and vicious when old, and is therefore not one of the 
spjjcies usually selected for (ixhibition by travelling oigan-grinders. T.iVo the 
other metnlxiiM of the group, it does not appear that the green monkey ever utters 
a sound when in captivity, and from on early account of the species it appears to 
be aimilarly silent in its wild condition. 

The Mozahbique Mohket (Gercc^pithecue rufovirid'is). 

The guenons are also represented in the Mozambique and Zambesi districts of 
tile East Coast, althoo|g^ jEar less abundantly than on the West Coast. The 
Monnhigue monkey agrees with the vervet in having the root of the tail and 
a ^ S aaen t zepom oE a fetruginons red, but differs in the more yeUowish-grey tint 
af tin fur of the upper parts, which tends to a blacker hue on the crown of the 
llBad, the and the outer tides of the limbs; while the under-parts and the 
Smua* aidea of the limha are pure white, instead of reddish-white. 

The Patas Monkey 

The West African patae, or red monkey, from Senegambia, differs from all the 
members of this group of guenons yet noticed by the red colour of the fur of 
the greater part of the body; the nose, an arched band on the forehead, and the 
outer surfaces of the arms being blackish. The reader will, therefore, have no 
difficulty in recogniting this species whenever he meets with it, and it is well 
represented in the accompanying figure. In addition to these leading features, we 
may notice that beneath the large and blackish ears there are thick bushy tufts of 
light grey hair, which extend forwards on to the cheeks and lower jaw, so os to 
cauae Vine naked part of the face to bo limited to a narrow space between the eyes 
and the upper lip. Prom these tufts the gre3riBb-o61oured btir is continued on the 
whole of the under surface of the body, as well as on the inner sides of the limbs. 
The hands aiv of a dusky brown colour, with very short fingers, and the thumb is 
reduced almost to tlie condition of a tubercle. The animal is about the —ma ^ as 
the green monkey. The black of the nose conrinning upwards to the arohed of 
» IVoqueotljr known «■ Cercq/niktc¥$ mbin 




The Nisxas Monkey 

On the opposite side of Africa, in Nubia and Sornalilaml, tlie place of the 
patas is taken by a closely allied monkey, known ns the nisnas. So similar, indiunl, 
are these two monkeys that Dr. Gray considered them nienfly as varitjtitjs of the 
same species : and it is cpiite piolmble that if we knew all the monkeys fnaii the 
intenne<liate districts of North Central Africa we shouM find that the one passed 
into the other. However, as they are ccjnsi<h;n.Ml by the learned Hi^cretafy of thc! 
Zoological Society to be distinct, we must, at least for the priisent, allow them to 
stand apart. Acconling to Dr. Gray, the nisnas is ilistinguished fn>m the patas 
merely by the r«?d colour of the bcsly facing continuerl on to the shoulders and the 
outer sides of the anus, instead of those parts assuming a blackish tinge. 

The nisnas is the species so frefjuently i*eprcsented on the ancient EgjT)tian 
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incjmiincnitN ; and it apjntarK ta Ixi undoubtedly the of the ancients, which, on 
the authority of Pytlm^miM, was deHcrilK*d by vElian as inhabiting the Red Sea 
Iitti)ral, and was wiifl U) Ije of a bright flame-colour, with whitish whiskers and 
under-parts. 

SvKKs’s MoNKKY alhofjnlaviay 

With the nisnas we c*)iicluded our notict? of the group of guenons in which the 
head is oval, the mu/.xht sijiiiewliat i>n>duced, the whiskers stiff, and the general 
colour greeiiisli or red. 

With tlie East African Sykes’s iiionki^y we come to the second and more 
tyjdca) grouj) of tliese animals which are distinguished by the general form of the 
head Is’ing iianided, tlu? muzzle veiy shoil, the whiskei’s shoit and rounded and 
not direchMl liackwards, and the fur generally of a blackish hue, more or less 
tinged with yellow. 

The j)reseiit species ap]>eai's to Is? tin* East African n^pre.sentative of the mona 
monkey, to 1 m> immediab*ly mentioned, from which it is distinguishefi by tlie absence 
of the whit<‘ s|N)t on the haunches, and the pure whit«* colour of the under-parta 
and chest, which ext<*nds on to the throat, and thus suggests tin* scientitic name of 
the species. It is also of huger size than the mona, iKiing the largest ivprcseiitative 
of the genus. 

This monkey was originally bmught to Englaml by C’olonel W. H. »Sykt*8, 
by whom it was ^h'scrilwd in ISfll. Tln» original specinam was purchastMl at 
JlomlNiy, and was said to have come from Marlagascar (whore, by the way, monk(*ys 
are unknown), hut it was doubtleKs importtul fix>m Zanzilmr. 

Jn deseriliing the original living specimen, Colonel Sykes observes that its 
muniiei's “are grave and se<late. Its dis{)o.sition is gtaitio, but not affectionate: five 
from that eapricious jietulaiice ami miscbii*vous irascibility which characterise so 
many of the African species, bnt yet jx‘senting irritating treatment, and evincing 
its n*.sentim'nt hy very sharp blows with its anterior hand.s, ]t m‘Ver bit any 
]H*rsou on lK»anl ship, but so seriously laceraUsl three other monkeys, its fellow- 
passengeiv, tlnit two t»f them died of the wounds. It nxidily ate im*at, ami would 
ch(M)s<» to pick a Imuun even wlu*n jdentifully supplied with vegetables and dried 
fruits." 

The Mona Monkey uuhmX 

One of tin* most familiar of all the gmuions is the mona monkey, represented 
in tlio upper tiguiv of tlie accompanying wcxslcut. Tliis lK*nutiful little monkey 
may l)o always easily n»cogiiist*d by the prt*senee of a large and distinct white spot 
of an oval sliape, situated on each liip imiiKHliately in fmnt of tlie root of the tail; 
the featim* In'ing i|uito iHKruliar to the species. In size it is rather smaller than 
the patas. 

The mona is a West African monkey: and has no real right to its name, 
which is men*ly the Moorish wonl for monkeys in general. The general hue of the 
fur of this monkey is tlescrilx*d by Dr. Gray as blackish -olive, finely grizzleil with 
yellow ; this gradually darkens towaixls the hinder parts of the b^y, so that the 
tail and tlie outer 8urfHCi*s of the limbs are nearl}^ black. The under surface of the 
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body is of a nearly pure white, these white parts beinjx st'paraU'd fmin the darker 
regions by an abrupt division ; and we have aln^ady alludetl to the distinctive white 
spot on each side near the root of the tail The naked |>oi*tions of the face aiv 
purplish, w’ith the exception of the lips and chin, which aiv flesh-colouivd. Tin* 
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THE NONA NONKET AND DIANA MONKEY H lUlt. 

bushy whiskers, which come forwanl so as to craiwfal a large part of the cheeks, are 
8traw-coloure<l, with a inixtunt of a few black hairs. A Idack transvtjrw baml, 
sumiounted by a thin streak of gn*y, ext«‘nds fniin alsive the ey**bn)ws to the Imscj 
of the ears: the latt^T, together with the hands and ftict, b<*ing of a livid flf*s!i-tint 
Writing of this species, which may lie dc*scri}je/l as dc*cidedly moif d^Kjile and 
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gentle than wiino of iU allien, the French naturalist, Cuvier, observes that "if 
elegance of sliajx^ griicefulness of inc>vc?iiient, gentleness and simplicity of character, 
united with {lenetraticai ami inUflligeiice of exjiresKion, can inspire affection or 
make an animal souglit aft<T and a<hiiirt'd, all tlufse qualities are united in the 
Kuiall group of monkeys ulli(;d Ui the iiiona, itstjlf distinguished not less by the 
variety of its coloui*s than by its teiiijM^r and disposition " — a somewhat flattering 
description a)>plieable as a nih* only to young imlividuals of lx)th sexes, and to 
females of all age‘s, for the adult males ai'e awkward and capricious creatures to 
manage. 

The Diana ^U)Skfs {(Writpitheciue dutna). 

Befoni noticing some of the, iK^mlless spt*cies more nearly allied to the mona, 
we must mention the well-known West African diana monkey, which derives its 
name fnmi th<‘ distinct white crescent on tlie f<»reliead aUive the eyebrows. Its 
most charact<'ristic featun* is, laiwevcu*, the long |M»inti‘d white Isjanl, so well shown 
in the lower figure of the wcxxlcut on the preceiling pagc‘: while the white streak 
on the haunches near tht^ i*oot of the tail is also distinctive. 

Tlie general colour of the fur is black, lin(‘ly spi*ckled with whit(\ thus producing 
a greyish grizzlt*. In a<ldition to tlie whitt‘ )s*ard and tin* crescent on the fondiead, 
the cheeks, the chin, thnmt, chest, the front of the shoulders, as well as the inside 
of the thighs and the sti*eak ucix)ss the haunches, are liki*wisi* white. On the other 
hand, thi*re is a broml streak down the back of a Imy colour, and the same tint also 
])n*vails on tin* rump. The faei*, tail, and the outer sides of the wrists and legs ai*e 
black, as well as the hands and feet. 

All till* colours of this animal an* sharply defint'd fiYUii one another ; and the 
long, narrow, black face, terminating below in the long and }M>inted Inaird, and 
surmounted by the crescent alxive the eyebrows, give it a ])eeuliar and charueteristic 
exjiression. The whole length of the head ami lx)dy is aUmt IH inches, wliile 
the length of tlu» tail ivaches to some 24 inches. 

The nail name of the diana munk«*y in its native ilistricts is said to Ik* Roloway 
on the (lold (\mst, altlaaigh EN(|uima is given as its title on the Congo. In 
disjxisition it is one tif the most gentle and easily tamable of the guenons; but, 
like the greater number of its trilx', its tem]M»r is mihh*r in youth than in mature 
age. When young it appn»ciates can*s.ses, and it nods ami grins wlu*n pleased ; but 
tlu^si* I'xpivssions of feeling are generally alNimloned at a later jH*rifxl. 

The Beaudei) Monkey (Crrropithecufi Campbell\s Monkey (C. 

(vuipMIIX The Kei>- Bellied Monkey {(\ erythn^a^ier), and Wolf’s 
Monkey (i\ 

We may notice under this collective heading four sfH*cies of monke;^*s closely 
allieil to the mona, but distinguished Ixith fix>m that species and the diana by the 
ahst'nct* of any spot or stivak of white on the haunclu*s. While the first three 
HIKHsies aiv West African, tin* fourth, which has only n*cently bt*en describwl from a 
spiMsimen living in tin* Zisdogical Oartlens at Dresden, is from Wt*st Central Africa. 

The lieardtsl monkey*, also known as Erxleben's monkey, has the fur of the 
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upper parte either greyish or olive-brown, finely griawsleil witli gi\'y or yellow. 
From alx>ve the eyes to the ears then^ is a black streak, while then' is nlsit a stripe 
down the back of the same hue ; and the hands and fei't, as well as the tail, are 
likewise black. The forehead, the whiskers, the sniall moustache, and tlu' under 
parts of the body and the inner sides of the limbs are yellowish. This sjH'cies has 
been obtained from Fernando Po and the Gabuit 

Campbells monkey, w’hich inhabits Fernando Po and Sieira Lt'one, may Ik* 
distinguished by the absence of the bltick stn^ak running fmin alcove the i*yes 
the ears, and also by the wdiitish colour of the nmler-parts and inm*r sidles of the 
limbs. The general colour is blackish-olive, waslunl with yellow. 

Tlie red-brown colour of the chest and nmler-))arts, fnmi which it takes its 
name, are amply sufficient to distinguish the ivd-lK'llit'd monkey ; but *is additional 
characU'rs we may mention that the outsiiles of the thighs anti legs an* gityish- 
black, while the fnmt of the thighs and the umler surface of the tiiil are grt*yish- 
white. 

Finally, Wolfs monkey, which has light under-paiis, dittejs fnan the oih(*r 
species in the ferniginotis colour of the legs, as well as by tin* light patches on 
the inner sitlc*s of the arms ainl thighs. This s])(*cit*s is inten*sting as Iw'ing the 
only rt*pn‘st‘ntative of the mona group (if we exclude* tht^ liirgt*r Sykess monkey) 
which is found eastwanl of W<*steni Africa. 


The Bi,ArK-BELLlEl) Monkev {CvreopiihvcvH phiio). 


The l>lack-b<*lll(Ml or jduto monkey, 
spt*cieH, reatlily tlistinguishabh* by the 
dark colour <»f tin* umler - jiails of 
the Ixsly ainl the inner sidt*s of the 
liinl)H, which are typically of a retldish- 
black. 

Like tin* sp»cies of tint mona gremp, 
then* is no Ix^ard, but largt? bushy 
W’hiskei*s, well shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. 

The g«*neral colour of the fur is lilaek, 
finely grizzled with gn*y; the fon*head 
has a white Imnd, and the sides of the 
fon;head, as well as the shouldttis, clutst, 
tail, and limbs, are entiri*ly black, and 
then* is no white on the haunches in the 
typical form. 

Dr Anderson identifies, how'ever, 
with this species the so-called diadem 
monkey (C. l^iirocfimiiyx), wliich alM> 
has black under-parts, but is distin- 
guished a white streak across the 
haunches. 


fwin Angola, is another W(‘st African 



THE IILACK*BILUID MOVKRT. 
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The Moustache Mokket cqaAiw). 

In all the round-headed and nhort-muzzled guenona yet mentioned the nose and 
Ixxly are of the aamo colour. There ia, however^ another division of the guenons, 
in which t)ie colour of the noae differs from that of the body. Out of the seven 
apeciea of this aubgroup recorded by Dr. Gray wc shall select for notice the four 
which have Ixjcn ntpreaented of late yoai*8 in the Gardens of the London Zoological 
Socicity, premiaing that the whole seven ai-e West African. 

The heading characters of the moustache monkey arc to be found in the presence 
of a triangular blue mark on tlie nose and in the yellow whiskers. Its general 
colour is olive-grtjcn, spcsikled with yellow; the thimt and under-parts being grey, 
the face) and ti^mples black, and the feet and hands blackish. 

The IIociiEUii Monkey 

The lioclieur monkey is one of several spticies Ixdonging to this subgroup of 
guenons, e<»llectiv(*ly known as white-nomHi monkeys, fioin the ciixsumstance that 
tlu^ nose in all of them is eoverc^tl with white hairs. This jiarticular species is 
flistinguislied by the blackness of the fur on lK)th the upper and lower surfaces of 
the lH)dy, that of the* back Ix'ing finely s{K»ckled with yellovr. The naked jmrt of 
the fac<* is of a bluish-bhick colour; the upix‘r eyelids arc^ flesh-coloured, and the 
hands and feet j<*t black. 

This s])ecieH, sometimes ktiown os the larger white-nosed monkey, may be 
mulily distinguished fi*om the next, not only by its superior size, but also by its 
nu>re jirominent nose?. It has lH*en ilt»,scrilM*d as lively and gcxsl-mitured, but not 
so gi'iitle and familiar as the next species, ami mort^ ivseinbling in its ttmiiKT and 
general chaiNicter the moua monkey. It has lx‘eu obtained both from Fernando Po 
au<l Guinea. 

The Lesseh White-Nosed Monkey 

This elegant monkey, which comes from Guinea ami Sierra Lixme, is one of the 
siualli‘st of the gm^nons. It was (lescriUsl in the works of the Fn*nch naturalist 
KuHbn undt*r the well-chosen name of ii/nne-nre; and is readily di.stinguisluHl, as 
we have said, from the hocheur' by its smaller size ami the flatness of its nose, as 
well as by the lighter tint of the under-pai'ts. In colour the fur of the l>ack is 
olive-gn‘en, s|H*ckled with yellow ; the face black ; the white spot on the nose small 
and m»arly triangular: and the clH>i‘ks, chin, under-imrts of the Ixxly, the inner 
sides of the limbs, and the undt*r side of the tail white. 

The following account of the habits of this spin^ies in confinement is taken from 
an anonymous writi-r. who states that tlie manners of this monkey “ are pla}*ful and 
engaging Wyond any other s])ecieR w have ever obserx-etl, and it has an amiability 
and innocence in its conduct and exprossion which, uniteil to its lively and familiar 
diH{H)Bition, never fail to make it a ]>ritiie favourite wth its >d8itor8. An individual 
of this sjH^cies, whicli formerly lived in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, was 
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confined in the same cajjo with a young hanuman, whom' gravity wan mwly lUsturUHl 
by the unwearied activity and playfulness of its mei-eurial eouiimuion. Wlnlst the 
white-nose was frolicking round the cagi* or playing witli tlu» spectatoi's. tht* 
hanumin would sit upon the iH*ix;h, the very pictuiv of inehinclu>ly ami apathy, 
with his long tail hanging down to the Ixittoin ; but his atU'iition was j-oused and 
his security endangere^l every moment by the tricks of the ivstU'ss little en*at\in*, 
which in its sports an<l gamliols continually caught the hanuniiin s tail, tdther to 
swing itself out of the roach of tlu* spectator, or, like a lK)y at his gymnastic 
exercises, to assist it in climbing up to the |>eroh. All this, however, was done with 
gi'eat good-naturo on lK)th sides, and it was highly iliverting b) stH' the playful 
innocence of the one, and the gmvity with which the other ivganleil it, like a foml 
parent enjoying the innocent follies of a favouriU' child/’ 

The Lrmo Monkey Indio). 

The last of the guenons that we shall notici* is th(» Indio monkey, which is 
another of the whiti*-nose<l group. Its fur is black, pi*ofus(*Iy grizzled with grey; 
the chin, chest, aiul tlu' inner si«les of the upjsu* arms lH*ing white ; while the t(Mn|>les, 
najK* of the neck, shouldtu's, and tin* gnaiter jK)i’tions of the limlw, as well as the 
end of the tail, an* pun^ bhu'k. The white sjiot on the nosi* has an oblong sliapt*, 
and is higher than bnjad. 

The sjK'cies is .said to ninge into (^‘ntral Africa. The n*d-t‘an*d monkt*y 
cry/// ro//s), which is likewim* West African, diHei‘s fnaii tin* other mend h.‘1*s of the 
group in having rod hairs on the nose ami ears. 


The Mancsaheys, oh Wihtk-Eyelid Monkeys. 

(ielius (\oTovAniH, 

Tl)e mangab«*ys, or, as they arc* oftc*ii ealh*d, whiic*-c*yelid monkeys, c^anj/risc* a 
sniall group of four West Afric/in s|M*ci<‘s, which, while* agn»c*iTig in all extc*riial cliar- 
acti?rs with the guenons, an* distinguished by tlic^ j»resc*nceof a pn)jc*cting heel at the* 
hinder end of the last molar tfxjth cm e»ich side of tlie lower jaw, so that the cn)wn 
of this tooth carries h^’e, in filacc* of four tulx*n*les. Jn tliis n*spect the* mangu)M*ys 
agree* with the groat group of imu!acpic*s, whicli folhiw next in the sc*ric!s; and on 
this ground thc*se monkeys have? bec»n separate*/! from tlie guenons to form a distinct 
genus under the name of Then? has Is'cn much cliscussion as to the? 

advisability of thus separating the* niunga}M*ys, but it has at lc?ast the? advanbigi* of 
somewhat rostricting the unwieldy grouj) of the gui*nonH. 

The name Mangalx*y, it may Is? o}isc*rvc.Ml, is bikctn from the* district Marigalx?, 
or Manongabe, in Madagascar, anci w’os applicsl by the* Frc*iich naturalist Ihiffon to 
these monkeys, from the mistake*!! ielea that the*y came fioiii that islaiiel, which in 
his time appears to have lx?en a kiial of refuge? for the* destitute?, in reganl te) animals 
whose habitat was unknown. In spite, however, of this totally em)nefOUs eirigin Uie 
name is a convenient one, and has W*ii sulisequeiitly aliiKwt univ<*rsally adopted 
for this group of monkeys. 
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All the mangabcyn have an oval-nhaped head, with a somewhat long muzzle ; 
and they may >je mulily recognised in the living condition by their white eyelids. 
Moreover, their liairn differ from those of the guenons in not being ringed with 
different colcmrs. 


The Sooty Maxgabey {Cffrcocehm faliginoBua). 

We Hcjlect as our first exaiiijile of these monkeys, the sooty mangabey, repre- 
sented in the accompanying \v(x^tlcut. This monkey belongs to a gioup containing 



TIIS BOOTY XANGAIIRT (Ji Hat. SizC). 


thrc'o out of the four sj>ecio8. and characterised by the hair of the croT\*n of the 
liead Ix'ing directed Ixickwanls, without any prolongation into a crest As its 
name implies, the fur of the sooty inangalH'y is of a deep and dull black hue ; the 
chin and under-paits being ashy. The face is livid, marked with dark brown 
blotclies alx>ut the eyes, nost\ muzzle, and chec^ks : the ears, os well as the palms of 
the hands and the soles of the feet, being of a blacker browa 
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At lea»t, in capti\’ity, this specit^ is said to be characterisiHl by the unusual 
habit of keeping its long tail turned forwards over the Ixnly. In contineinent this 
mangabey is docile and gcKxl-teiuptwd, and more amenable to instruction than is 
the case with the majority of the larger guenons. A six'cimen, which lived moiv 
than fifty yeara ago in the Zoological Society's tianh^ns, wtis said to Im‘ a nu»st 
importunate beggar; “but insU^ati of snatching the contributions of his visitors 
with violence or anger, like the generality of monkeys, he solicited them by 
tumbling, dancing, and a hundrcil other amusing tricks. He was very fond of 
being cai'esstnl. and would examine the hands of his friends with givat gentlem*ss 
and gravity, tiying to pick out the little hail's, and all the whih' exjnvssing his 
satisfaction by smacking his lips, and utU'ring a low sui-jiristwl grunt." 

Tlie white-ctdlannl mangalny ((\ voIhrlM) may Ih‘ easily tlistinguished fi^om 
the sooty mangalxy by its blackish-grey colour, the white ixmntl tln' neck, and the 
bay on the ci'own of the lusad ; tht^ wliik* of the collar extending on to the cheeks, 
throat, and chest. 

The thinl repivsc^ntative of this group is the white-ci’owned mangaliey. which 
takes its name from a charackristic whik s]K)t on the ci'own. and is also dis- 
tinguished by a whik stiuak running down the mi<l<lle of the Iwiek. 

The Guev-Ciieekei> Manoahey {(WrorehuH alh!ffpva). 

The circumstance that the hair of the crown of thi-i lu'ad is lengtlu^ned so as 
to form a distinct crest affonls a rea<ly means of distinguishing the grey-cheeki‘d 
mangaVsy finim its three congenei*s. The general colour of this monkey is lilackish, 
but its name comes fi-oiii the gnyish hail’s on the sides of tin* thniat and cli<*ekM, 
It was tii*st made known to science in 1850 by the lab* Dr. Gray, fnim sjieciniens 
si»nt home fnmi the West Coast cif Africa by Du Chaillu, pi’cviously to his great 
ex|>edition of 1855. 


The Macaques. 

(jcnus MnvacuH, 

Afkr having dcvokd so much space b) the monkeys of Africa, we turn 
to those Asiatic s[)ecies known as Macaf|ues, of which a group is repres(*nb*d in 
our coloure<l Plak. 

We have alreaily seen the curious origin of the; t<*nii mangalx^y, apjilied to 
the group of African monkeys last mentiom*d, and it apjM*ars fi-om what we have 
to say immediakly that then; is a kind of fatality in n*ganl to the, misapplication 
of names among monkeys. So far as can be learnt, tin; name Mucar or Maraqvft 
seems to lie a barljarous w’onl which, in Margnive's Xtitnnd Ulniorif of Hrazil, 
publislied in the year 1648, is given as the iiativcj name of a monkey from the 
Congo and Guinea Buflbn, however, with a facility for misappn>])riatioTi for 
W’hich he wAs rather celebrakd, transfemid this name to the Indian gnaip foniiing 
this part of our subject, and to them it has ever afkrwanls clung, liaving lieen 
Latinised into Macacua, In spik of its origin, the name is good enough, and so 
must remain. 
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Under the hea^ling of the nianga>K?}"K we lusive seen how these monkeys differ 
from their cousins tlu*. guenons in iiaving a heel, and thus five cusps, to their last 
lower molar tfKtth, and also in tlie unifonn coloration of their individual hairs. 
As this is alsT) the case in the macaques, it is obvious that in this respect the 
inangalKtys form a transition to them from the guenons; and we may now 
consider how tlie macaques and inangalieys are to be distinguished from one 
anotlien 


In the fii-st place, macaques are always of stouter build than the 
iiiangalx^ys; and they aiH* further distinguished by tlie considerably 
greater pi’olongation c)f the. muzzle, and the larger size of the naked callosities 

on the buttocks. Some 



of the maca(]ues have 
their tails as long as 
thosi? of the guenons and 
mangalx*ys : in others 
th«*se appentlages are veiy 
short, while in a few they 
are actually wanting; 
thus showing that the 
pivs<‘nce or al)st*nce of a 
tail is of no im|)ort either 
as a generic character, 
or as indicative of a 
higher or lower degree 
of organisation. In com- 
mon with all the monkeys 
w«^ have hithei'to con- 
siileivd, tln‘ nostrils of the 
macaques do not ivach as 
far forwanls as the ex- 
tnunity of the muzzle. 

Fi\)m these characters 
it will lx* appart^nt that 
while the macaques are 
sufficiently distinguisheil 
from the mangalxys to lie 
entitled to rank as a 


TUB UUUXEttB na-TAlLBP MONKEY. 
(From ScUtcr, Pnxs. JT.w/, Soc., 1860.) 


m»parati» genus, yet both 
groups are closely allied 


And, as we shall stv that as in the opposiU' dirt^ction the macaques are intimately 
conni»ctiMl tlinuigh one singular inU^miediatt' form with the baboons of Africa, 
we have evidence that an almost complete transition exists from the guenons 
thixmgh the mangabeys to tlie macaques, and thus to the baboons. 

In speaking of the macaqut^s as Asiatic monkeys, we must guanl ourselves by 
mentioning that one solitary* outljdng s|x*cie8 is found in the mountains of North- 
West Africa, and also on the opposite coast of Gibraltar. The greater majority 
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of the species are, however, confined to India, Bumm, the Malay PeniiiHula, and 
the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, etc. Some mnjye as far east as China, while one 
is found even in Japan. To the noithwanl, maciuiues extend inti> tlu» outer 
ranges of the Himalaya, wliile a single species inhabits the sixdiided highlands of 
Eastern Tibet. 

Haiilti. wliole of the large nunilx'r of monkeys ivekoned as maca<|Ues 

seem to have much the same general habits, Inking always foinal 
gathered together in trcxips. which may W of considerable nuinbei*s, and always 
comprise individuals of Isith s(‘xes. and of all sizes and agi*s. They aii* fon»st- 
dwelling animals: and, while active and iiipid in thi^ir movements, are less 
markedly so than tlnar compatriots the laiigum As ivganls fmal, macatpies have 
a varied app(‘tite, most, if not all, of them eagerly eating insiK'ts as wt*ll as sei‘ds 
and fiaiits. Monover, they have occasionally In^en observcMl to tlevour lizanls, and 
it is rt»i>oried that fiogs also form pari of tlaar ftHsl on lajv occasions : while one 
species is known to sul)sist parily on ernstaci^ans. Their clieek-jsaiches an* t)f 
very large size, and it is tlu* general habit irf these monkeys to stuH*tht*se rece])tacles 
as full as they will hold on i‘very available (x;casion. 

Acconling to Mr. Blanford, fn»m whose works the alH)Ve accounts of their 
habits is jiaraphrased, the voice and g(*stuivs of all the maca({Ut‘s are similar, and 
differ mark(*dly fnan those of the languix. Jn regani to these ]H>ints. tin* same 
writer gives an inten*sting 4 Uotati<ai fnan the manuscript note *s of (\)lonel Tickell — 
an excellent <il»server of the habits of Indian animals — which wc* rejM*at. (\)lonel 
Tickell says, ‘*Ang<*r is generally silent, or, at most, ex])n*Nsi*d by a low hoai>4c 
‘//re,’ not so gular or guttural as a growl Ennui and a desire for comjiany by a 
whining ‘/one.’ Invitation, d<*precation, entreaty, by a smacking «>f the lips and a 
display of the incisoi’s into a n*gular broatl grin, accomjMinied with a suImIuchI 
grunting chuckle, highly expivssive, but not to Im* renden*il on j»a]M*r. Fear and 
alann by a loud liarsh sliriek, ‘Zw/ ’ or ‘/wool/,’,' which serv(*s also as a warning to 
the othei’s who may Ik* heedless of danger. Unlike the langui’S ami giblHiiis, they 
have no voice if calling U) one another,” 

In contineimuit most of the sj)ecies are docile if caught young: but oM males 
that have Wn captur(*d >vlien full gifiwui an* scimetimes exceedingly sjateful; and 
the present writer has a vivid ivcollection of a jiig-tailed mac>i<|Ue formerly in th<5 
Zoological Gardens at Calcutta that \vas very fercKiious, and w’oiild fly at ev«?ry 
visitor w*ho approached his cage \vith o]H*n mouth and the most nM*nacing giistunu 
In their wnld state it also appt*ai'H that thesi? monkeys will (Krcasionally show fight 
Thus Mr. Stemdale tdls us that on one CK!*casif>n during the Indian Mutiny he 
came across a party of rhesus macatjues, among wdiom were wveral femahis with 
young ones. He endeavoun*d, without success, to nin thcmi dow'n, in onler U) 
capture the latter, when he was deliberatedy chargerl by the oM males of the party, 
the leader of whom he hmJ to despatch with a pistol-bullet Several of the species 
will bret‘d in captivity. As a rule, their manners wh»‘n in the latter state ant the 
reverse of pleasant 

Since the number of sjiecies of macai|ues is vei^' large, sliall select for 
especial notice only some of the lK*tter-known types, commencing with thos<5 with 
the tails so long that their length exceeds three-quarters of the combined length 
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of the head and body, and concluding with those in which the length of this 
appendage is less than three-quarters of that of the head and body. 

The Bokket Monkey {Macacus sinicvs). 

One of the best and longest known of the longer-tailed macaques is the South 
Indian bonnet monkey, which is one of two closely allied species characterised by 
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the circumstance that the hair of the crown of the head is lengthened, and aiTanged 
in a nnliating manner from the middle line. A representation of this monkey is 
given in the accompanying woodcut, and in Fig. 3 of the colo\ired Plate. 

This species takes its name from the crest of hair on the cro^m, which instead 
of coming over the forehead, ns a rule stops short of that part of the head, and thus 
assumes a toque-like fonn. On the fondiead the short hair is usually parted down 
the middle line. The fur, which is of moderate length, and generally straight and 
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smooth, is brown or greyish-brown above, and pale biwn, or whitisli on tlie under- 
paits. The face and ears are flesh-colouivd, ami in some examples the einia of the 
haira are ringed. The tail is genei*ally nearly or quite as long as the head and 
body ; the length of the two latter being al)Out 20 inches. 

This macacpie, whicli occurs all over Southern liulia and extemls wt'stwanl to 
Bombay, is the conmion monkey of those ivgit)ns, lK*ing found not only in the 
forests, but likewise in the towns, wheiv it pillages the shops of the or 

native grain-stdlei's. It is excetnlingly mischievous, and a ivady mimic, although 
Mr. Blanfonl Ixdieves that the rhesus monkey is its equal in thesi* n*s]M‘cts. 

In Ceylon this monkey Is n‘placi‘d by the clost‘ly allied tiMjue monkey 
(M. pUeatm), which apix^ars only to difler in colour, although the long hair of the 
cit?st of the heacl swms to be more genemlly continiUMl on to the foii‘lu‘ad. It is 
shown in Fig. 5 of the coloun*d Plate*. 

Among the Singalese this monkey is known as the Rilawa. Sir Kmemm 
Tenneiit sjK'aks of it as bt‘ing “tin* iinivemil jM‘t and favouritt* of lK)th nativ(*s and 
Euro{»eans. The Tamil coiijumi>i U‘ach it to dance, and in tlH‘ir wandt*rings carry 
it from village to village, clad in a gi'otesciue «li*ess. t(» exhibit its li vt‘ly jM‘i*formanci's.'* 
After all, howt‘ver, the mimicry ami amusing tricks of a monk«‘y in captivity an* a 
mere shadow of what tiny an* in its nativt* comlitlon, so that j»ei*sons who have 
only seen these animals in continemeiit havt* hut a faint idea of thiir true natun*. 

The CuAii-E.tTiNtJ MAOAgrE (MantruH 

Tliis s|>ecies denves its name from its ]s*cu1iar habit of f«*eding largely on crabs 
fnmi the brackish waU*r of the lagrMtns and swamps on tin* coast. It is the time 
maca<|m* of Hutton, and is known to tin* Malays, appan‘ntly fn>m its cry, as 
the Kra. This monkey is shown in Fig. 0 of the coloun*<l I’late. 

It may bt* at once distinguished fnnn tin* iManiet monkey by the circumsianett 
that the hair on the crown of the lien*! is m*iilier longer than tin* n*st nor <listiiict1y 
radiated fnaii tin* mi*l<lle. In soim? individuals then*- is, liow<*v**r, a trac<* of a crest, 
with slight rmliation of the liair fnnn om* or monj [KMiits on tins foreheml. As a 
rule, the general colour of tli*f fur of tin* upiM*r paits varies fimm a duskvMir greyish- 
brown to a rufous or golden-brown : the umler-paits lM*ing either light gn-yish- 
brown or nearly white. Tin? liaii’s of mlult imlivi*hials vary in colour in *litten*nt 
parts of their length, and hr* ringt*«l at their tips. Tin* naketl pails «if tin* fac.** arnl 
the callosities on the buttocks are fleHli-coloun*d or <lusky. 1'ln* eyc*li*ls are either 
white or bluisli- white. Tin* tail is nearly as long as tin* hea<l and ixsly, the 
combined length of th<j two latt**r nfaching to 22 ineln*H. 

In the *lark and smaller variety of this common monkey the fur is dusky; 
while in the lighter or golden-rufous variety, its liair is flesh-colour. 

The range of the crah-eating macaque is a vei^’ wid*j one, exbinding fimiii 
Siam in the east through the Malay Peninsula into Lowetr Huniia and the 
Arakan coast. It is also found in the Xicolmr Islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
although Mr. Blanford considers that it has probably l»e<*n introduced there by 
human agency. 

What induced the ancestors of this monkey to forsake the usual simian food 
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and take to a diet of crabe and inaecte it 18 difficult to conceive ; unleee, indeed, they 
may have been driven to it during a Heaf 4 on of Kcarcity, and found it so much to 
their liking that they have continued it ever nince. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt wliatever as to the cruHtacean-devouriiig proclivities of this speciea For 
instance, 8 ir Arthur Phayre mentions that “tliese monkeys frequent the banks of 
Halt*water creeks and devour Nliell-fisli. In the cheek>ixiuches of a female were 
found the claws and Isjdy of a crab. There is not much on recorrl concerning the 
liabits of this niunkey in its wiM niaUt Istyond what is statcKi concerning its 
partiality for cralis, which can also, I Ixflieve, be said of the rhesus in the Bengal 
sunderbans.” Acconling to Colonel Tickell, as quoted by Mr. Blanford, the crab- 
eating macaque is coiiiitiori on the tidal creeks and rivers of Buniia and Tenasserim, 
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espcHjially in the delta of the Irawadi. They go usually in small family parties of from 
live to tift<*en indivMuals, including an old male and four or five females with their 
offspring. Their home is among the ixxits and boughs of the mangrove trees, and 
they spend a laigi' |x)riion of their time in searching for insects and craba From 
the constmit pnwnci* of Iniman beings on the waU*r-ways near which they dwell, 
these monkeys biTome vei^* tame, and can he easily approached. They will even, 
Mr. Blanfoixl tells us, pick up riot* or fruit thrown down to them. Still more 
remarkablt* is the facility with which they can swim and dive. Colonel Tickell 
states that on one occasion a male of this species that had been wounded and placed 
for HiH;urity in a boat, jum|)e<l overboanl and dived several times over to a distance 
of some fifty yanls, in order to prevent recapture. Like most macaques, this species 
is gentle if captured at a sufficiently early age, but the old males always become 
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fierce and moroee. On account of the white eyelids of this monkey care must Iw 
taken not to confound it with the manj|^lK*ys noticeil altove. 

The Liox-Taiued Moxkey 

With tlie peculiar-hK)kin^ lion-tailtHl monkey of Wt‘st<*rn India, well j^‘i>n*Hi*nte<l 
in the woodcut on the opiKMtte paye, and also in Fi^. 2 of the coloun'd Plate, we 
come to the lii*st of the macaques in which the ]enj:^h of the tail is h*ss than thnn^- 
quarters of that of the hea<l and boily taken to^'ther. 

The lion-tailed monkey, ofttm inconi‘etly calhul the wandtuni (a term which 
asive have si*en, should Iw ivstrictcMl to the lanfrui’sof CVylon), may Ik* ilistinpiished 
from all tlu* other species by its ^emu'al black colour, and the* enonnous ^n\v Inainl 
and ruff, which surmuiuls the black fact*, with the t*xception of thi* miiltlle t»f tin* 
for«.*hea<l, wher * it stops shoH. The fur is lon^, and tlu^ Hli*ntler tiiil is tufit‘«l at its 
extixunity, and ineasurin^y fnaii half to thi'i*c*-<|Uai*t.4‘i‘s the uniti*d lt*n^h of the head 
and botly. The thin and tufted tail, like that of a lion, is one of the charaeterisiic 
featunw of tins s|H*cies, and that from which it «lerivt*s its name. The enormous 
ruff, totally conc<*aIin^ tin* t*ai*s, is, howev<*r, that which (‘spt»eially attracts atti*niion, 
and jfives the owner soiii<.*what the ap|K^arance of a black-faced old man with 
shaggy whiskei*s and ^‘anL 

Thesi* monkeys inhabit the Malabar, or Wt*steni, ("^aist of India, fiom t^ape 
Comorin to aboiit tin* foui*t«*enth paralh*! of latitude, U‘ing es]H‘cially abundant in 
the districts of Travancore and CkK*hin. They n*Htrict tliemwlves to the for«*st- 
lands on the mngt* of trappean iiiountaiiis known as iha Western Chats, ami an? 
always found at a considerable (*]evation alsm^ the level of the sea. Dr. «lenlon 
says that they as.s(X!iut<* in ti’CKips of from twelve t<» twenty or imm* in number. 
They aiv excessively shy and warJ^ and when caught an* sulky and savage in 
captivity, so that it is only with great difficulty that they cun lie taught to iicrfonn 
any feats of agility or mimicry. 

The Bengal Monkey (M(uupvm r/tcsits). 

Perha|)8 the Iieat known of all the moeaxjue^ is the common Bc»ngal or rhesus 
monkey, the bandar of the Hindus, wdiich is found all over Noilheni India. It is 
shown in Fig. 1 of the coloured Plate. 

This monkey presents but little nesemblance to the last sjK*cies, having no trace 
of a beard or a ruff, and its colour being brown, with a tinge of gnty. As a s)s?ciits 
it is characterised by the straightness of its moderately long hair, and alsti by the 
buttocks being naked for some distance round the callosities. Tlie tail is alxiut 
one-half the length of the head and Ixsly, and tapers n*gularly from baw.* to tip, 
without any trace of a terminal tuft Tlie face, as well as the callosities on the 
buttocks, are flesh-coloured, except in the adults, w’hen they are bright n,Ml, 

In India the Bengal monkey is found continuously northward from the valley 
of the Godaveri to the Himalaya, extending to the west coast at Bomliay. It 
inhabits the valley of Kashmir and surrounding regions, at edevations of and alx>ve 
four thousand feet In the neighbourhood of the hill sanitarium of Siuda these 
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monkeyR are found at an elevation of between eight and nine thousand feet above 
the Hea-level ; and it is one of the regular ex^ieditions from Simla to ride or walk to 
see the inonkeys on their own hill, which n^joices in the a]>proi)riate name of Jako. 
Here they are regularly fed by a fakir, who ban taken up hin alxxle on the same 
mountain, and they come down in trocjps at Inn well-known call. Indc^^d, these 
monkeys are almost invariably found in large droves ; usually in the forests or more 


cultivated lands, but occasionally near and in the towns. Although not regarded 
as Nacred, it ap[>iiai*s that the rhesus monkey is fre(juently protect(*d by the Hindus, 
and in Kiishmir the writer has seen them forming pait aral patx*el of the appanages 



of the temples. In several 
parts of India the Hindus 
have, indeed, a stixmg ob- 
jection to the slaughter of 
these monkey.s. 

The rliesu.s is an intel- 
ligent cn*atun\ and, if cap- 
tuivd young, is docile and 
easih' taught. It is the 
coniinoii monkey carritMl 
iihnii by itinerant Juggleis 
in Northern India, by whom 
it is taught many amusing 
tricks. Old animals, inoi’e 
esj H‘ei a 1 ly mules, become 
vicious and spit4*ful. 

In their wild state 
the.se monkeys make a 
hideous noise with their 
inces.sant chattering, and 
they ujv always mischiev- 
ous. In adtiition to the 
consumption of large (juan- 
tities of fruit and seeds, 
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they also sul»sist on insects 


and spiders, and juirties of them may frecpiently be si'en can^fully searching the 
ground for thest» <lelicacies. Mr. Bhuifonl tells us that the rhesus, like the crab- 


eating macaque, swims wtdl, and takes n»ntlily to the water. 

Piufessor Ball ivlates a curious anecdote of these monkeys : “ When at Malwa 


Tal [near the Hiiualaynn Station of Naini Tal], which is one of the lakes where I 
spent a day. I was wanted that, in passing under a landslip which slopes down to 
the lake, I should Ik» liable to have stones thrown at me by monkejTi Regarding 


this as Ixnng jxwsibly a traveller s tide, I made a particular point of going to the 
spot in onler to stH' what could have given rise to it. As I approached the base of 
the landslip on the north side of the lake, I saw a number of brown monkeys 
(AT. rush to the sides and across the top of the slip, and presently 

pieces of loosened stone and shale came tumbling down near where I stood. I 
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fully satisfied myself that this was not ineivly accidental ; for I distinctly saw one 
monkey industriously, with both foivpaws, and with obvious malivv 
pushing the lo<3se shingle off a shoulder of rock. 1 then tried the effect of tlii\)W- 
ing stones at them, and this made them quite angiy. and the numlK*r of fragments 
which they tlien st‘t rolling was sjH»edily doubletl. This, though it doi‘s not actually 
amount to tlm)wing or jutyi^cting an object by monkeys as a means of offence, 
comes verj’ near to the same thing, and niakt^s me think that then* may Ik* truth 
ill the stories of their throwing fniit at jH‘o|>le fnan tn»es.” 

It is prolmble that the Bengal monkey ranges to the noilh-east inU) Assam 
and Upper Burma, and thence into the pnwinct* of Yunnan, in \\\‘stern (’’hina. 
In Szechui*n, and eastwanls into the intt*rior, it is replaced by the closely allied 
Chinese rhesus {M. 

Another nf*arly ivlated spt^cies is the Himalayan macatpn* (M. amrmrnslM), 
found at considerable eh*vations in the Eastern Himalaya, Assiim, the Mishmi Hills, 
and parts of UpiK*r Bui*ma. According to Mr. BlanfonI it is distingnisheci fixaii 
the Bengal monkey hy the wavy nature* <»f the hair, which in the Himalayan 
s|)ecimens a.s.sunn‘s a th^chleelly wexdly textuiu Dr. An<lc*m)n t(*lls ns that it is 
lai^er than the last-named spt*cit*s, and iiion* jHiwerfully and compactly Imilt, and 
thus a])pn)acheK the? un<h‘r-im‘ntiontMl pig-tailed monk«*y. Mr. BlanfonI fiiilh(*r 
oljserves that, wh<*ther wild <»r tanu*, it is more sluggish in its mov(*iiH*ntN than the 
Bengal monkey: and also that there is a slight iliHeivnce lK*twt*en the voice of the 
two S|K*cies. 


The Pig-Taileo Monkey (MftmcuH vrmvHirinuM), 

The ni*xt species of niucu(|ue we select for noiicM* is tin; cme repn*seiitefl in 
the figure on the following page*, and commonly known as the? pig-taileel monkey. 
It is distinguished fnim those we^ have already mentioned hy the shorten* tail, which 
is thin and whip-lik<*, ainl only alsiut one-thinl the h*iigth of the lH*ad ami Isnly. 

It is a CMjiiipanitivrly .stout and hnigdimlKMl tiiotik(*y, e^asily recogniseel l)y tlnj 
hair nuliating fniin the centre of the ln*ad, the? slemler pig-like tail, ami tins ve*ry 
pixyecting inuz/Je, which a]ipn)ximate*s to that of the, balsions. Dr. Amh*i’son 
conqiares an adult full-grown tnah* t<i a g(SHl-siz(*d mastifi* Ixith as n*giirdH hv/m 
and strength. This monkey has l)e*eii long known to Hcii*nc(*, ami was descrilsMl hy 
Buffon as the niaimon. It iiihaijits the province of T<.*nass<‘rim, ami thence (*xt«^miH 
southwanls into the Malay Peninsula, and is also found in the islamlH of Bonico 
and Sumatra. 

The voice and mannei's of tliis monkey an? (h*scrils?d os lading very similar to 
those of the B«*ngal monkey. Its habits W4T<* long ago descrilie*! iiy Sir Stamford 
Raffles fixiin Nfs^cimens ol>si*r\’ed by him in Sumatra : ami this writer relak*H that 
the inhabitants of that island train these monk^^ys t(j aHC(?ml the cocoa-palms, and 
select and then throw down the ripest fruit. It seems pnAjabh; that it must lie 
only young or female individuals that are thus taught to Her\^e their masters, sinccj 
the old males are exceedingly fierce and vicious, and from their size and jiowerful 
build are fonuidable antagonists. 
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The Burmese Pio-Tailed Monkey (Macacus leminua). 

In Anikan and Upixsr Burma th(5 place of the pig-tailed monkey is taken by 
the nearly allied species, known as the Burmese ])ig-tailed monkey, represented in 
the wcKirlcut on p. ] 08. 

This animal may Ixj easily distinguislied from its relations by its shorter limbs, 
sliorter muzzle an<l longer hair, as well as b}' tlio bhick horseshoe-like crest on 
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the temples alxivo the eyes, which stamla out in marked contrast to the general 
biH)wn coKmr t»f the ri‘st of the fur. Moreover, the short tail, whioli is generally 
carrieil over the back, is mon» haiiy, and inort* or leas distinctly tufted at the end. 
The mah's an* dark brown nlx>ve, but the females somewhat lighter : the face in 
lioth sexes Inking of a dusky flt^sh-colour, while the combined length of the head and 
lx)dy is alxmt 2:^ inches ; the tail only measures some 8 inclun^, exclusive of the 
hair at its extnunity, which adds another 2 inches to its length. 

The late Mr. E Bljrth, who K])eak8 of this sptxsies as the long-haired pig-tailed 
monkey, in contradistinction to the short-hai^d pig-tailed monkey (if. 'ixevMS- 
frinua), says that it does not appear to be at all common, and tliat it chiefly 
inhabitN the range of limestone mountains from the north of Arakan to an un- 
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determined distance southwards. The Buniiest^ pig-tailed monkey servos to 
connect the other spiHjies with the Bengal monkey. 

The Brows Sti’mi'-Tailed Monkey {Mamcm nMoidcHX 

The brown stump-tailed monkey may 1 h‘ takiMi as an example of another 
group of macaques inliabiting Burma and tlu‘ Malayan n»gion, and thence ranging 
into China, Tilsd, and Ja^mn, ami chanicti‘rised by the reduction of their tails to a 
mere rudimentary stump. 

The pivst^nt Kp«.H;ies is chanicteris<‘d by the h‘ngth of its dark bnnvn or hlackisli- 
brown hair, which may measinv moiv than 4 inches; and also by the bright n‘d 
hue of the naked |K)Kions of the fae<‘ and bntbKrks. As in the last-named sj)ecii*s, 
the U^rminal jK^ilions of the hail's of old individuals an* decorat<*d with rings of 
diffenuit ctdoui's. The length of tin* head and IkhIv is pi-olmhly aUmt 24 inches, 
while that of the tail <loes not excee<l 1 or 2 inches. 

This monkey a]qM*ai*s to range fmni tin* southern ]>art.s of Assam inb) U|)])er 
Bunna,and is also found in C(K*hin China. We hav«* not, lunvever, full information 
on the subject of itsgeogniphical range, ainl absolub'ly none as b» its habits, although 
it is said to 1 m* an inhabitant of hilly districts. 

It has its tail s])ai*sely clad with hair, or naked in old indivitluals. In the 
coldest and least acc<‘ssible forest of Kastern Tilsit tin* stump - taih*<l m«u*.a<|neH 
are n*pivsented by a s{M*cit*s (J/. iihvtfnmn) characterisi*d by its larger si/e, and 
the thickly-hain*d tail. We have aln-ady sec*n how the same elevab*<l n*gions aii^ 
iiihabiti*d by a langur: and if Eui'oj>cans ever obtain free access to TilM*t, it will 1 m^ 
an inb*resting subject of investigation b) discover on what these monkeys subsist 
during the long and cold wintei*s of that country. 

The Miior macaque (d/. which has nreived wveral distinct names — 

M. (H'hmtftiM, for insbmce — rejm*s<*ntM the stum})-tailed monkeys in Borneo, (Jeleln's, 
and prolaibly some of tin; other Malayan islands, and is a dark and black-faced Hpt^eieH. 

In Japan the gnaip is re])n*sented by the Ja])anese. macaqm* {M. fiiHvainx), 
which is one of those in which the tail is thickly haireil. We have, Imwever, still 
much U) learn as b> tlu* numlier of species of thesi* stum]»‘tailed macaques, and their 
exact geographical distribution ; while information as bi their mtsle of life is 
desirable. 

The M.\got, or Barr.auy MArAQUK (MtiraruH inuu^). 

In the piH?cccling s<tctions w’c haver Mi*en how a giadual shoi*b'ningof th(i biil can 
be traced as we pass from the Isjunet maeaf|ue, thnaigh tlu? Bengal monkey and its 
allies, to the pig-taiU^l, and thence b> the stump-biile<] group. Fnan tlu? Iatb?r it is 
but a step to the total loss of tlu* tail ; and the magot, or Barl)ary macacjut? (the 
Barbary ape of many authoi's), pnrsents us with the culminating memlM*r of the 
aeries. This total ahs<*nce of a tail w'as long nrgarded as a n*ason bir s<*parating 
the magot as a distinct g**nus from the other macaques: but it is quibr clear that 
there is no sort of justification for this view. The spurcies is represented in Fig. 4 of 
the coloured Plate, as well as in the wfxslcut on the following pngte. 

In addition to being the only tailless niaca<}ue, the magrjt is the sole existing 
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RpecicB of tho group which not AMiatic. The magot inhabits, indeed, the north- 
west comer of Africa, in tlie districts of Morocco and Algeria, being especially 
common in the latter country in the neighbourhood of the city of Constantine. 
It is alH<j founcl across the Straits in Gibraltar, and some of the neighbouring 
parts of Spain, but whether indigenous there, or introduced from the opposite 



continent by human agency, does not appear to be clearly made out. The wide 
separation of this macaque from its Asiatic congeners suggests that it is the direct 
descendant from those extinct species which are found in the later geological 
deposits of various parts of Europe, at a date when we know that the genus was 
already in exisUuice in India. 

That the magot is the Pit her m of the ancients there is not a doubt, as the 
description given by Aristotle is enough to identify it This species was indeed, in 
all probability, the only tailless meml^r of the order with which the ancients were 
acquainted. It was, moreover, the animal from which the ancient Greeks obtained 
such knowledge as they possessed of human anatomy; and an account of its 
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anatomy, given by Galen, haa been handed down to our own timoa. The name 
Hagot is of French origin, and was applied by Butfoa 

This monkey is as large as a good-sized dog ; ami the upper parts of its lx)dy» 
and the outer sides of the limbs, are of a light yellowish-brown, becoming somewhat 
deeper on the head, and also along a line bordering the cheeks. The under-parts 
are of a dull yellowish- white, while the naked poi*tions of the face, hands, and feet, 
as well as the callosities on the buttocks, are flesh-eolouivil. The nidinu^nt of the 
tail consists mertdy of a little fold of skin, having no sort of coniuTtion with the 
end of the backbone. 

One of the lK»st early original accounts of the magot is given by the French 
naturalist, Rene-Luiche Desfontaines, who resided for smne time in Algmiu, during 
the closing decades of the last century. This writt^r olwrves that tlu» niagots 
“ live in tniops in the forests of the Atlas Mountains n(*arest to the stwishons and 
are so common at Stora that the surrounditig tn*es are Hom(»tiim‘s covensi with 
them. They live iipjii the cones of the pine, sweet chestnuts, and the figs, melons, 
]»istachio nuts, ami vc*getables which tliey steal from the ganlens of the Arabs, in 
8piU‘ of all the pains taken to exclude these miscliievotis animals. Whilst in the 
act of committing thesi^ thefts, two or three detach themselves from the general 
body, and k(‘ep watch from the t/Ops of the surrounding tre(*s or rocks: «iiid as soon 
as these* sentinels pereeive the appnmch of danger, they give warning to thedr 
companions, who presiuitly scamiKT off* with whati‘ver they have lK*en able to lay 
their hands on.” 

^ A militaiy officer, formerly st*itiom*d at Gibraltar, writing in 1880, 

Ottemitar has given the following excellent account in the FIf'tfl newsj)aper of tho 
oftlM Rook.** Hi, it, place. After stating that Gibraltar is the only 

European locality when* monkeys occur, the author observers, that young mogota 
‘*may frequently bti seen in summer in the* M<H)rs’paii of tbe market-j»lace, brought 
over from Barbary; and, doubtless, the ancestors of tbe existing colony were similarly 
imported. The census fn*quently taken by the wrgcaint in charge* of the signalling 
department gives their present nuTiilHT as twenty-five. , . . Thew^ aiH‘H w<*re formerly 
ver}* numerous on the nxjk, and there were several gangs of them, but tiny were so 
predaceous in their habits, coming down to the ganh^ns in the upper part of the town, 
and stealing fruit, especially figs, that they were killed by trap or {Kuson, so as ne.arly 
to bring about their extinction. In November 185(i, a garrison onler was )>ul)liHhed 
for the guidance of the signalmaster,” which forbade the d(!stniction of the monkeys, 
and gave directions as to their being count<*d at regular inU*r\'als. Frem that time,” 
continues our author, “ the register lias liecn verj* regularly kcqit by the signalmaster. 
There were only four or five at this time, and but three in 18G3, when General Sir 
W. Codrington, who was then governor, saved them from destruction by a fresh 
importation from Africa. The following note cxicurs in the Journal of the 2Gth May 
1863, ‘Turned out four apes, wdld from Barbary, two males and two females, all 
young.’ After some time the newcomers mofle friends with the apes of the old 
stock; and the band increased, but very slowly, however, owing to the great 
preponderance of females, until the present time, and it may be expected, as the 
mgnalmaster observes, now that there are two adult and rival males, that it will 
divide. Those who wish to see them will do well to remember that their haunt/i 
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on the rrxsk are determinerl by the dircK^tion of the wind They prefer the ledges 
of the [U) tnaii] inacc<;KHible, abrupt e>*cari)!iieiit of the Mediterranean face; but 
cannot Htand the cold <lanip LffvanUjr wind which, oh itH name indicates, blows from 
the eastwaiil, and couii)els them to I’esort the wt^stem slopes on the town side of 
the nick. At tie* Isittoiii of ("liarles V. s wall, overhanging the Alameda Gardens, 
is a favourite; K|K)t. On tlu* western siile, the Monkeys* Alame<la, a small bushy 
plat<;au half-way down the precipice, is another ehoict; n-soit, as is also Monkeys' 
(iav<;, clowi to the sea. Of late yeai*s they have liecome sulhciently confident in 
thedr friend and pnitect^ir, the signal niaHt**r, frefjUeiitly to enter the enclosure of the 
station, esiH*eially in the suiniii<*r dixnight, whe*n they conn* for wati*r. In a letter 
to me, of the :ird of May, S«*rg«*ant Bmwii [the signal master] says: ‘The monkeys 
an^ sitting on tin; wall of tin; station as I write this — the tii’st time this season that 
they have come up for wab'i*.’ 

“Their f<K>d consists <jf grass (the young bla«les of which I have schui them 
eating with aviflity), and of a variety of nsits and bullis : those of tin; yellow Capo 
oxalis U'iiig much sought after. Tin* fruits of tin* jialmett^i — nunikty-fhiitM, ns the 
Gibraltar iin'hins, who also much appreciate the little brown viscous clusU*i’s, call 
them — an* greedily devotired when rip«*. The signalmaster has never obs<*rved 
tln‘m take any food left in their way at the station but a few graiH*H, of which they 
s(;emed very fond. 

“ III Sergeant Hniwn’s lettei*s T find sevc*rHl not(‘s eoneeniing thesi* int*‘n*sting 
animals, which may he hen* introduct**!. ‘In the spring of 1872, two wen* shot by 
a young oflicer, who hail lH*en hut a short time in tin* garrison, ami pnilaibly did 
not know that tin* monkeys wen* so strictly pn*servt*d. He n*placed them with 
either two or ihn*e of the same kind fnmi Barliary, but the nx^k monkeys killed 
them. Sonn* yt‘ai's ago, wln*n tii’st stationed at Gibraltar, 1 saw a very large male 
monkey in cajdivity at the signal station. He had lH*en ea]>tun*d in one of the 
ammunition Ixixes in the enelosun*, luiitetl with fniit. It had taken the united 
effbiis of three ai’tillerymen, who rusheii uptin him with their cloaks, to secuiv him. 
Aftt*r a while In* g<»f reconciled to his fate, but fnim liis jKisition, chained to the 
w'all and overkniking the eastern pii'cijiici*, he was always scanning the clifis in great 
appan*nt anxiety and fear, which was (jiiite iinniistaknble when his lait* commies 
appeiin*;! in sight, if he had n*joined them he woiihl pixilwibly have bc*en tom in 
jiiiH'es. in June 1874,' says Sergeant Ritiwn. ‘a fiiv bitike out on a Sunday 
afii*rmHm, ami a stniiig hmutli-we.st wiml carried it up the sIojh* of the cliff. . . . 
'Phe monkt*ys stHuned in givat disti’i*ss while the tiix.' w'as raging, and a full-grown 
om* was missed aftt»rwanls, but several bii*ths kept up the total. In the spring of 
187r) the tixHip eonsistt*d of six fuIl-p*own feiiiaU^ and two laigi* males, with several 
young ones. One of the males was very mangy, had a Ixiwtsl liack, and ap{)eared 
very old; tin* other, a full-gixmTi jxiwerful monkey, I should judge to be nearly 
fwt long in tin* InHiy, ami staiuiiiig nearly 5 feet high when stretched up. 
He was lonl of the triln', kept it in onler by chasing or biting any refractory 
ineinber. and tcxik the leml when shifting fi’oin one siile of the rock to the other, 
w'hich they usually ilid a few hours befoiv the wdml chaiigtHl. I iiuHsetl the lai^ 
male on August 7th, 1875, and in the beginning of j^ptember he w*a8 found 
dead.’ The diMiih of this monkey seems to have been a serious blow to the 
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oomtnuuity, for ^Titing again on the lant «iay of 1877 Sergeant Brown saya, ‘Tluw 
are now four verj* largi* mlult fenialea, four younger anti wither Hinaller, four feinali's, 
and one male of niidtlle size, pmliably four years oM, aiitl five small ones just 
entering on their thinl year. 1 think thert» an* four femalt»s aiitl om* mali‘, Imt am 
not certain yet. Thei*e have Ix^eii no births since 1875. They still travt*! together 
from place to jilace, but sti*aggle iiiorts and st‘em to stjuabble iiuav among iheinst'lvt^s 
since the oM male diet!.’ 

“ In a letter, May 8iil, 1880, the sergeant says, ‘ Tlit* monkt^ys an* all tioing wt*ll ; 
the young male Ixmi in 1874 is now niasti*r of the tnK>p. Tht‘iv wt‘n* four young 
ones last spring, two of which liatl alxnit an inch rut]ini<*nt of tail 1 (*xpt*ct s('Vt*n 
or eight births this summer. One large ftanalt* was found by a lalnairer on May 
20th. 1870, looking very sick : he gave it soim* collet*, but it dii*tl ; its bn*asts were 
full of milk, ami it hail pndmbly just given birth to a young om*. which was not 
found. Last July I s<iw two full-gi*own females, t‘ach with a young om* ; they siit 
down dost* to each other on the j»ath, and wt*re chatt.t‘i‘ing and examining one 
another’s young, when the malt* monkey came ami sat down In'tween them, and all 
thii*e wen* chatU*ring away togi*ther for sevi‘ral minutes. Thiough the summer 
the male was nearly always carrying om* or other of the young om*s.’ 

“ Sometimes a tight oecui's among the monkeys, whi‘n it is sui^^rising hi witness 
the rapidity with which they will follow an oHender down the stupendous precipice 
of the eastern face; tundiling one after another, and catching at bits of bush or 
projc*ctiiig ledges on their way, they descend hundreds of feet in a momc*nt or two. 
Sometimes the si*i*g(*ant divsses wounds on them, ptolNibly fnan this cause, but 
they soon heal uj».” 

In captivity the magot, at least during youth, is lively, active, intelligent, and 
giKsl-temjM'red : but with advancing years it lM*comes sullen and c'a]»ricious, and 
Kiially spiteful ami capricious. The French naturalist, Frederic ( 'uvier, observes 
that the natui'al instinct, which caus<*s ihesi* monkeys when in a wild condition to 
associate together in tnnips, leads solitary individuals in confinement to make 
friends of such animals as they an* thmwn in conbict with. Such animals, if 
sufBciently small, an* carrieil alxait by the magots, who express their satisfaction 
by hugging ami can*ssing their bunlens, and Is'cnme furious when Jiny attempts 
are made to n*move them. 

The magot is ]M*rliajis bnmght cifteiier to Eimipe than any c>ther imnikey ; 
its native climab* Iwing such as to iM*rmit of its exi.sting with t<ilei*able comfort 
in moix* northerly I'egions. 


Extinct Macaqtt-s. 

Umler the heading of the magot, incidental n*fen*nce has Isfcn inaile to th<} 
occurrence of fossil sp<H;ies of inaciMpies, but as this is a subject of considerable 
interest in reganl to the present geograpliical distribution of these monkeys, we 
niust say a few wonls more. Asia lieing the headr|Uai't<‘rH of tin? gniup, it would 
only be naturally cxpecte^l that wc should find these monkeys n*j)n*w»nted in a 
fossil state on that continent. As a matter of fact, with the exceptifui of India, we 
know comparatively little of the geology of Asia. In India, however, fossil retnaiua 
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of macaques are found in the caverns of Marlras, and in certain deposits of com- 
paratively late a^e in the Punjab which Ijelong to that epoch of giHilogical liistoiy 
known as the Pliocene. 

In EurojKi fcjssil macaques occur in fresh-water deposits belonging in the same 
Pliocene jwriod, Ixitli in the mmih of France, in Switzerland, and also in the north 
of Italy, in the valley of the Amo. The occunvnee of these extinct monkeys need 
not imply any V4Ty great change? of cliiiiati* in ihow? n^gions. The ca.se is, however, 
very different with the single fragment of the jaw of a macaque which has been 
found fossil in our own country, near tlie villagi? of Grays, in Ehs4»x, in strata 
which Ixjlong ta the latest or I*leist4)C4‘n<‘ <*jKK!h of gcsdogical liistory. This monkey 
must hav(» liv<*d in England during the time when man had alivmly made his 
app(?arance; and th<*re is no n?asonabl(* doubt that tin* climate must tlien have 
lM?en consid<'rably milder than it is at tie* j>i*esent day, since it is inqxissible to 
imagim* that monki^ys could survivt* our English winti‘]*s, 4‘Ven if tht*y couhl 
fiml a living in 4»ur wooils 4luring tlie sumnmr. W4* luivt* alreaily mt^ntioiu^l that 
thes4? 4‘Xtinct Kuropi?an maca4|ues may Is* th4»s4* fnan which the magot has taken 
<irigin. 

In athlition t4» tli4'S4* 4^\tinet maca4|U4*s, tln^n* occur in tin* Pli^KM-ia* ixxrks of 
Attica and lie* S4)uth 4)f FriiiKu- other m4>nk4*ys which a])]K*ar to indicat«‘ a transition 
fnan the inaca4|U4*s t4i the languiu TIh'sc* iminkeys, which are r4*sjK‘ctively kimwn 
as tin? meso]iith4*4|U4* atal tin* 4l4)lich4>pith4M|U4*, hav4* imhasl shoil and stout limlis 
lik4» thorn? of tin* muca(|ueH, but skulls resiuiibling thosi^ of the langur. Unf4>i*tunately 
we shall nev4*r kiaiw the stnictuix^ of their soft parts, so that their exjict ivlation- 
sliips cannot Ik; detennined. 


The Black Ape. 

Genus CiftiopitheciiK 

The Islaml of Celelx's is ivnmrkable for |X)ssi‘ssing several altogether peculiar 
types of Alammals, among which is the so-called black ajH^ (Ci^nopitltecHs nlyer), 
the sole n*j)i\»stuitative of a genus in s<mu* n^six^cts connecting the prectMling group 
of the ]nacji4]U4»s with the following one of the ladxions. It was i^pn^sfiiUnl nmny 
yeai>4 ago by om* living example in the old nienag4»ne at the Tower, and by another 
in that of Exettu* Change'. At that time, however, the true habitat of this animal 
was quit4* unknown, Cuvier stiggt?sting tliat it came from the Philippines : but its 
home was MuliHiH|uently foun4l bi l)e Ctdebes. This monkey, which is shtnvn in the 
accoiiqmnying tigim», is a di*ci4liMlly handsome animal, the whole of the fur, as well 
as the naked imits of the facts hands, and feet, lx»ing of an intense black,, the only 
exception to this coloration being the laige callosities on the buttt)cks, which are 
flesh-colouml The liair of the body is long and woolly, but that on the limbs 
shorter. The tail is ri'presented by a mere tubercle, not more than an inch in 
length. Tlie face is characterised by the marked protrusion of the muzzle, which 
is abruptly tenninattHl ; the nostrils opening obliquely, and placed some distance 
behind the extn'iiiity of the muzzle. It is this position of the nostrils whidi 
connects this monkey with the macaques, and distinguishes it from the true 




gentle in dif^inxition, and thuK verj* different from the fiei’ce IjalxionH. But few 
specimenH of this monkey liave Ijeeii exhibited of lab.* years in the London 
Zoological Society*H Gardens. 

Dr. F. H. Guillemanh in his Crxiim of Ihr YiicJd Mnrchmt, states that his 
party found the black ape ver>' common in the forest near Wallace, Buy, in Celebes; 
and describes tht^ animals as swinging from Ixjugh to bougli in small flcxika 
This monkey is also found in the small Island of Batch ian, lying to the eastward 
of Celebes, and forming a part of the Molucca group. On account of the circum- 
stance that none of the other Mammals of Celebes extend to Batchian, Mr. Wallace 
is inclined to consider that the black ape “ has been accidentally introduced by the 
roaming Malays, who often CAtry about vrith them monkeys and other animala 
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Thin in n-nflentrl more prol)a)jle by the fact that the animal in not found in Oilolo, 
which is only w*parat«!d fi*om Batchian by a v<iry narrow ntrait The introrluction 
may have vary rt^cent, hh in a fertile and uncx^cupied island such an animal 
would inultijily rapidly.” In its arlK)i*eal habits, and pmlilection for fruit, the 
black a];K; is essentially a inaca<jue, un<1 not a balxxjii. 


The Oelada Ha!wk)K. 

Oenus Thf^rojuflif'cnH. 

Hie extraordinarj'-looking animal ‘presented in the accompanying woodcut is 
our hi‘st example of the group of babcxjns, or dog-faced monkeys, so called fix)m the 
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we come to the uioi*e typical ivpreseiitatiouft of the jrixnip inontioned uinlor the next 
generic heading, and heiv content oumtlves witli iiulicating the chief chaiacteristicH 
of the species rept*esented in the woodcut. 

The gelada (Thiwpithvcm (jelada) is un inhabitant of the staitluTn jaiHa of 
Abyssinia, and is distinguislitHl fioin the time bal)oonN by the ciivunistaiiee that the 
nostrils aiv placed some distance Whind the extivmity of tlu* snout. In tins n^spect, 
therefon.*, the gelada forms a connecting link Ixdween the black ape of (/eleU's and 
the true baboons. 

This animal is of comparatively large size, ami of a dark colour : the sla)ulilei*s, 
back, rump, and fore-anus, as well as all the naked parts, Inang of a d«*e]» black, 
wherc*as the head, whiskers, neck, and sitles are of a soijty gn‘y, sometimes tinge«I 
with blown. Tlie most jKouliar featuiv alnait the civatuiv, is, laiwever. the gtiwit 
mantle of long black hair gi*owiiig finmi the neck, and flowing over tin* slionldt*ix 
The chest is naked, while the in(HleraU*ly long tail is cylindric4il, and furnished 
with a long black tuft at the (*nd. 

Taken aItogetht*r tlie asja*ct (»f thegc*hnla foioihly suggt‘sts a large hlaek immmIIc 
dog, with an unusually abundant mane. A giK>d account of tla* habits of this halMMUi 
has been given by Dr. Khpj)ell, who lravt*llt‘d many yi'niv ago in Abyssinia. Fi*om 
this it ap]M*ai‘s that its nusle of life is very similar h> that of tin* true halKKUis. 
The geladas live in large ti*(K>pH, and are esjK*cially adilicted t4> rocky regions, 
whence they de.scend to plunder the cultivated gnnnids of tlie natives, oeeasionally 
entering into conflict with tixxijis of tin* Arabian ImlKxm. 

A few examples of tin* gelada have Wn exhibiUsI fi*oni tiim* to time in the 
OaiHlens of the London Zoological Soeit»ty. 

Thk Tut’E Bahoo.ns. 

(h*nuH ( [iptorrjtItahfK 

With tin* tnie balxxms w<» come to the most hid(*ouN and re]»ulsive-l<X)k- 
ing niemlx*rs of the order of Primatt^s; their if*pulsive apiit*arance In-ing only 
e(|UalU*il by the fiei*ce and untamable di.s]M>Hition of several of the group. A 
party of these cmituri*s is shown among their natural suri'ouiidings in our c«)loured 
Plate. 

All the balxKms are confined to Africa and the counti-ies lying on the m»rth of 
the Red Sea, so that they are Uitally ahs<*iit fnua the Oriental region. They are 
found over the whole of Africa : but, as is so generally tin? cas<*, are repn*M4*nti!d by 
a greater variety of sjK*cieH on the west coast than elsewhern*, and it is also in that 
region that the most hideous n^pr(!s<;ntativeH of the gnnip are tcjlx* found. Next to 
the Man-like Apes, the baboons include the largest iiieiiilx/rs of the Primates, some 
of the species being as large as a prjinter dog. 

WTiile agreeing with the gelada liaboon in the gnxit lengtli of th<*ji* snouts, th<5 
true baboons are rt*adily distinguished from that sjx*cies by the nostrils Jxdng placed 
at the veiy extremity of their snout ; indeed, in the Arabian balxxin they actually 
project slightly beyond the upjxr lip, as is the case in most dc^. This canine form 
of countenance led the ancient Greeks and Romans to apply the name Cymniephali 
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(dog- headed) to thfifte aniniaUi; and it Ih tliis name which haa been adopted in 
acientific pliraaeology aa the diatinctive appellation of the group. This great 
prolongation of tli(i snout sliows that the lialxxms are the lowest of the Old 
World monkeys, and they Ix^ar the most marked signs of relationship with the 
inferior onlers of Maniiiials. 

In addition to th(*ir long snouts, balxionH likewise distinguished by the 
large pro[)ortionate size of thfdr skulls, this Isdng most markedly the case with some 
of the West African forms. Monjfover, tlie Ixiiies funning the upper jaws are greatly 
inflatcMl, so as U) give a swolh*n l(X)k to tliis jiai-t <if tin* face in some of the 
sjM^cies. They may aim cany pnnuinent oblicju** ridges, which fonn the suppoit 
for the peculiar flesliy tuiiiour-like structures occuriing in ceilain West African 
exampltts. 

In all the balxKins the callosities on the hutt(x*ks aiv unusually large, and may 
be veiy brightly coloured. The tail is lU'Ver very long, and may Ik* short. Tlie 
arms and legs, or, as they may 1 m* lM*ttt*r termed, fore- and hind-h*gs, are nearly e(|ual 
in h^ngth, and an^ thus far lK*tt(;r adapti^d for j)n)gn*KS on the ground than for 
clindiing. Indeed, none of the IniIkkuis appear to 1m* adepts at climbing, and many 
of them pass almost their whole time on the gi'ound. As we shall have occasion to 
notici* iiion^ fully later on,sev<*ral species of this gnaip show an espc*cial pnH.lik*ction 
for nicky ground, and an^ accustomed to go in largi* ti*(x)ps — this assexiiation being 
pix>l)ah1y nec<*ssary for defeiict^ against tlie attacks of leopanls and other Carnivores, 
to wliicii their k^rrestrial habits n*nder tln'iii iMxailiarly liable. 

Tlndr defence dtK?s not, however, rest solely on tlu* stivngth of numbers; for 
the male ImiImkius, which an* considerably sujktuu* in size and stivngth to their 
consoi'ts, are armed with tusks of the mo.st formidable dimensions. Indeeil, a bite 
fnxn one of tln*se animals must Ih^ almost, if not (|uite, as s(*vere and dangerous as 
a leojianls; and there an* instances on ivconl when* leopards have lx*en successfully 
attacked and masten*d by a few old male IniImmuis. 

The gn*at size of tin* head, coupled with their general bodilj’ confonnation, 
renders all the balKKins much less ca]Nible of assuming and maintaining the 
eivct iiostun* tlian any of the other Oltl World monkeys. They an*, indeed, 
accustomed to go almost invariably on aIl-foui*H : and when on tolerably flat giKiund 
can gallop at a i)ace that n*quin*s a horn* to overtake them. When brought to 
bay, a ImlxKin will, however, stand on its hind - quartei's to defend itself more 
n^adily. 

^ In the wild 8taU» scarcelv anv kind of food comes amiss to baboons : 

and although the bulk of their nutriment may take the form of seeds, 
finiits, i*oots, and the gum which exudes fit>m the stems of many of the African acacias, 
they also seaivh for aii<l eat inst*ets, lizanls, and binls' eggs. In n*gions where culti- 
vati'd hinds exist much harm is done by the nocturnal excursions of baboons. During 
such raids most travellers agn»e in saying that a certain number of the troop are 
sidiKsteil to act as si*ntint*ls and to give timely warning of the approach of an enemy. 
How much cnxlenci* is to lx* given to the statements that on these occasions the 
maraudei*s an* accustonuHl to range themsidves in long lines leading from the 
cultivated ground to their homes, and to pass the stolen plunder from hand to 
hand, it is not for us to decide. 
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In disposition all the baboons are the reverse of amiable, and they aiv 
accustomed to fly into pai'oxjisnis of fuiy at any object which enrages or excites 
them ; but some of the 8i>ecies ai*e capable of being iiioiv or loss completely tamiHl, 
and even learning a ceitain number of tricks; and it appeara that mt^mlvrs of 
one species were habitually tamed by the ancient Eg^'ptians. 

We shall have occasion again to I'efer to the early priotl at whicl» ImlwHnis 
must have been known to the Egj’ptians, and we have alreatly mentioned that t hey 
take their seientitic name from their ancient Gm*k title. To show that they wen» 
known in Euix>ih* at least two centuries ago, we extract an account which, though 
often quoted, is so interosting and so quaint that it will Ix^ar another n^petition. 
This work is by one Ludolph. and relates to tin* aiicitMit Ethiopia, the modem 
Abyssinia; the English translation bidng publisluMl in the year 1084. “Of apes,” 
writes Ludolph, “ them aro infinite flocks up and down in the mountains, a thousaiKl 
and mon* t<»gi*ther; there they leave no stone unturned. If they meet with one 
that two or throe cannot lift, they call for iiioro aid, and all for the sake of th«* 
wonnes that lye uialer: a sort of dit^t which they ivlish exceetlingly. They art* 
verj’’ gro^edy after emmets. So that having found an (•mmet-hill. tln*y pros(‘ntly 
surround it, and, laying their f<m‘-paws with tlu* hollow tlownwanl uinm the ant- 
heap, as fast as the emmets cix'ep into tht*ir tn*acherouH palms, tlH‘y lick Vm off* 
with groat eomfoit to their stomachs : and tht*ro they will lie till there is not an 
emmet left. They aix? also pernicious to fmit and apples, and will tlestroy whole 
fields and ganlens unless they lx* caix'fully l(X)k\l after, For they an* very cunning, 
and will never ventun* in till the n*tuni of th<*ir spies, wliich ih(»y send always 
before : wbo giving information that all tilings an* safe, in tli(‘y rush with their 
whole ixwly, and make a quick (lispatch. Therefon* they go very quiet and silent to 
their proy ; and if their young chance to make a noiw*, th»*y chastise! them with 
their fists; but if they firel the c<jast clear, then every one hath a different iioiw! to 
expivss his joy. Nor could then* lx* any to hinder them from further mu1ti[))ying, 
but that they fall wjinetiriies into the nuler liarids of ilie wild Ih'iihIh, which they 
have no way to avoid but by a timely flight, or by croc»ping into the ch»ftH of the 
I'ocks. If they find no safety in flight, they make a virtue of necessity, stand their 
ground, and, filling their paws full of dust or sand, fling it into the (*yeH of their 
assailant, and then to their heels again.” 

Although Ludolph may liavc mixed up some other monki'ys witli them, thero 
can be little doubt but that in the main this marvellous account refej*H to the 
Arabian Ijaboon, which is still so coinuion In Abyssinia. This iflentification is 
strongly supjiorted by his mention of the large nuinlx.!r of individuals in a tr(x>p, 
by the reference to nx;ks, by the H(.*aroh afbir insects, and also hy the allusion to 
encounters with hxipards. It must, however, Ixj confessed that the figuros of 
monkeys with wliich Ludolph’s narrative is illustrated, lx!ar but little ros<jui- 
blance to Ijalxxins, although this may well Ixj (explained by the degi’ec of licence 
which the engravers of his ejKich seem to have allowed theniselves in such 
matters. 

We now proceed to notice in dc*tail the Ix'tter known of the various spe-cit^s 
of baboons, commencing with the more tjqiical ones with conijiaratively long 
tails, and concluding with the others, like the drill and mandrill, in which these 
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Appenda^ are rednced to their smallest dimensiona Our first example 
will be 


The Arabian or Sacred Babook {Cynocejpludm hamadrycu). 

Tlio Arabian, or sacred baboon, is the sjjccios so commonly represented on the 
ancient inonmnents of E^ypt, and may Ije easily recognised by its generally ashy* 
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grey colour, and the laige mane with which the neck and shoulders of the malea 
are covered, as is well shown in our illustration. The males of this species are 
about as laige as a good-sized pointer dpg. The tail h of considerable length, and 
terminatea in a tuft of long hair. The face has long whiskers of a slaty odour, 
and is itself, like the ears, fiesh-colourecl The hands are black, and the large 
naked eaUoaities <m the buttocks bright red. The shaggy mane on the neck and 
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shoalden of the males extends backwards over a considemble portion of the Ixxly ; 
and all the hairs are ringed with different colours, so os to produce that sjxK^kleil 
appearance common to so many African monkeys. The females and young art^ 
quite devoid of this ntane ; the former being nearly as large as the males. The 
snout is verj* long, and has not the prominent tumour-like swellings eharacit^rising 
the short-tailed baboons. The nostrils project somewhat in fixmt of the plane of 
the upper lip. like those of a dog. and ait* similarly diviileil by a vertical furi*ow. 
The eyes art* .sunt>unded by a light-colouital ring ; and the whiskei’s aiv brushed 
baek so as to cover the ears. If the gelada btilxK)!! lx* I’ightly compajtMl to a black 
French poodle, the males of the premuit species might Ik* still mon* appiopriately 
likened to a grey one. did such a civature exist. 

The Arabian lialtoon, as its name implies, inhabits Arabia, but it is iiuae 
common 011 the African continent, in Abyssinia and the Sudan. It is n(»t now 
found in Egypt, but it may liave lK*en in ancient times; althougli, on tin* otla*r 
hand, it is ipiite probable that it may have lx*en imj)orted by the aiieieni Kgy])tianH 
from the Sudan. It is just ])ossible that the animal nu^ntioned in the Sci*iptim*H 
under the name of satyr may 1 k 5 this speci<‘s. 

XarUBUtorr Among the ancient Egy]>tians the IkiImhui (K*cnj»ied a )u*omineni 
place in the long w'ries of sacivd animals, ami was c(»iis<*crated to the 
god Thoth. When sculptured by its<*lf, it is the mail* that is i*epn‘Hented, and it is 
always placed in a seated ]M>sitioii. with the hands nesting on tin* kn(H*s; the mane 
investing the Ixxly like a huge cloiik. HtfrniojMjlis, the city of Thoth, was esjH*cially 
devoted to the cult of these animals: while in ThelK*s a sj»ecial necrojiulis was 
arrangis] for the pivservatiun of their mumniitied Ixslies. In sjnti*, howi'Ver, of its 
sacred charaett^r, the ancient Egyptians, if wt* may trust their sculptui’es, were not 
averse to making use of the s»icn*d balKKin in the ordinary affairs of lib*. For 
instance, there is a bas-ivlief extant ivpiH*Hi*nting a fi’uit-lx*aring sycamon*, in the 
branches of whicli ai’e thn;e monkeys, whicli from their long snoutH, well-di*veloped 
tails, and thickly-haired shonldei*H and necks, may 1 m* at once recognimMi as Arabian 
baboons. On either side of the tree are two slaves, with baskets hwlen with sycamoii- 
figs, others of which they an? receiving fi*om the liarids of tin* balxxaiK. It thus 
appears that the ancient Egyptians had Hucc(?eded in tniining these intnuibibh* 
animals to gather fmit and hand them to their masters, preciwly ufUa- the fashion 
that the modern Malays are said to liave tmiiied a langur in Sumatra ])rrform 
a similar kind of serv'ice : the fruit in the one caw; Ixiing sycamore-figs, and in the 
other cocoa-nuts. 

In addition to Ixdng represented on the monumc*ntH of Egj’pt, it apptiars highly 
probable that of two large monkeys sculptured on a l>as-relief on oik^ of the olxdisks 
brought by Sir Henry Layarvl fnim Niiiiroud, the one rl<.*picUtd with a heavy 
mantle of fur on the shoulders is intended for the Ai’abian Ijalxxm. 

Under the general hea^Iing of baboons we have alreaily alluded 
to Ludolphs account of tliis sjiecies in the seventeenth century. 
There are many later descriptions of the habits of this sjxicieH, but shall content 
ourselves with some of the more recent of tliese. Mr. Blanfonl, in his account of 
the Natural History of Abyssinia, relates his first meeting with these balxxms when 
on the march to Magdala in the following worrls : — “ On rising the next morning I 
vou I.— 9 
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Haw a Hinj^ular KjKictaclci. A larjje IrtKjp of baboonn, at least two hundred in number, 
werti liuntiiij' for any cc>rn di*opped ujion the ground in the place where the horses 
ha<l biM*n j»ickettfd. Tln^y wenj thct fii*Kt 1 had neen, though the sight of thew 
uncouth iii<ink<*yH wxiii iMiCaiiM* faiiiiliiir enough. The species {L\ lictiiiudTyds) is 
the well-known dog-fac<‘d lialioon of North- Lastern Africa and Ai'abia, the same 
whi<!h is f)ei|ijently jv|ij-e>M‘nted on Egyptian iiionuineiits. The male is a most 
foniiidahle-|(M>kiiig animal, soiiM^thing l)«.*twe*.*n a lion and a French pcKxUe in 
app(tamnc4s with long liaij* over liis shouldei’s and fore-parts.*' 

In another part of the wiiiie work the writt;r just (|Uoted observes that in 
Abyssinia this baixion “ was met with everywhere, fi-om the plains around Annesley 
liay to the top of tie* l)alanta platt»au, although most abundant, jH?rhaps, in the 
tropical aii<l subtropical parts of the country. J siiw a small herd dost* to Theodore’s 
oM camp at Haba, on the Dalanta platf^aii, at alxjut nine thousand iet^i of elevation. 
In the pasH4‘s leading fiom the tal)l<^-lan<l to the coast, imimmst* nunibt^rs were 
constantly seen, and the animals evidently keep much to the sides of iXK*ky 
ravines. 

“ The herds vary in number: some cannot include much leas than fitan two 
hundred and fifty to tliree liundnMl monkeys of all ages. The ohl males usually 
take the lead when the tr<M)p is moving: some of them also bringing up the rear: 
others placing theiiiselvi's on high rocks or bu.she.s, and keeping a shaqi look-out 
after enemi<*s. A tixH»p collected on a nicky crag presents a most singular appear- 
ance, 1 several times mw large niimlM'i’s assembksl aiound springs in the evening 
in tin* thii’sty Shoho country between Komayle aiul Senafe. On such occasionH 
every jutting ixK'k. every little stone more pnauiniait than the mst, was occupied b 3 ’ 
a patriatxdi (»f the hi*ixl, who sat, with the gravity’ and waUdifulness lK*fitting his 
grixzled hair, waiting patieiitls’ until the last of his human rivals had .slaked his 
own thii*st and that of his cattle. Anaintl, the females were mainly occupieil in 
taking <*are of the young: the smaller monkej’s amusing theinsidves b\’ gamboling 
alM)ut. Occasional l\*, if a young monke\' Is'camc too noisj", or inU*rfeivd with the 
n»po.si' of his senioi‘s. he * caught it ’ in most unmistakable sUdi*. and was dismissed 
with man.v cuffs, a wiser if not a Is'tter inonkt\v,” 

Tlu» same writer mentions that the f(K)«l of this Imhcxai consists mainix’of small 
fruits, iKUTies, and seeds ; although young slHK>ts and buds of trees fonii a portion 
of its diet. Like tin* ivst of its kind, it avoids foivsts and tives, and keeps inainlj* 
to the open country, pivferring ixK'ky sjiots. When it climbs, it dot»s so in a heavy^ 
and ungainl\' manner, very unlike the active movements of the generality of 
monkey's. Its movements, when on the gnmnd and in a huny, partake more of 
the iiatun^ of a Htt^aily gallo]) than the Ismnding motion of other monkeys. 

As Mr. Blanfonl oliservt's. the association of thcRe baboons in such large troo|)8 
is doubtless for the puiix)se of mutual pixitectioii. The old males are, inde^, 
fonuidablt* antagonists, and theiv an' many* ani'cdotes of their attacking, or at least 
thmitening. men. From the circumstance that none of the rnemWi's of the 
Abyssinian i'X|HHiitiou weiv attacked b\' these animals, Mr. Blanfonl is, however, 
of opinion that it is but seldom that such onslaughts take place. There is one 
wcll-authenticatetl instance of a troop combining to attack a leopard which had 
carried off one of their number. 
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WitUmaiA conclude our notice of the specicR with two account^t given 

Sate^Obatro-by Sir Samuel Baker, when in the SudaiL **Ti\K»pH of ImlKxniH/* 
obaeiwes Sir Samuel, “aiv now exctHnlingly nuniei'ouK. as. the 
country* being eiitiivly drie<l up, they aix' forced to the river for water, and 
the shady banks coveivd with l)tTry-l)t‘aring shnilis induce tlu'iu to ivinain. 
It is verj" amusing to watch these givat male ItalxKms sUilking majestically 
along, followtal by a largt^ hen! of all ages, the mothei's carrying the little ernes 
u|)on their backs, the latter with a ivgular jocki‘y-seat riding most comft)i*tably, 
while at other times they relieve the monotony of the ]M)sition by sprawling at 
full length and holding on by their inotheiV laick hair. Sudd(‘nly a sha)i)-eye<l 
young ap(» discovei's a bush well covered with lK‘rries, ami, his gnnuly inunehing 
being quickly ol)seiwe<l, a gt^neral rush of youngstei's takes place, and iimeh 
squabbling for the liest place ensues among the lx)ys ; this emls in gn»at upitair, 
when down comes a gmit male, who cutfs one, pulls another by the hair, bites 
another on the hind-(|uai'tiU's just as he thinks he has eMCU]HHl, dmgs imek a would-lx* 
dc*sertt>r by his tail and shakes him thoixmghly ; and thus he shoi*tly ivston^s order, 
preventing all fuither <lisputes by sitting umler the bush and quietly enjoying the 
bcuTies by himself. These balKxms have a great variety of expivssions, that may 
j^erhaps ivpn^fu^nt their v(x;abulary. A few of thest» I lM*gin to undeixbind, such as 
the notes of alarm and the cry to din*ct attc^ntion : thus, wlaai 1 am sitting alom* 
lieneath the sha<le of a tive to watch their habits, thi*y aw at tiivt not (piite ctulain 
what kind of a creature I may lx», ami they utter a peculiar cry to imluce me to 
move and show myself more distinctly.” 

On another occasion when a tJXM)j»of alxmt a hundn*d of these lialHKms W(‘re 
observed gathering gum fixim the mimosa tixH»s, Sir Samuel Baker was askeil by 
the natives whether IjuIv Baker would like to liave a girrit, as theses creatur«*s an* 
calle<l by the Amljs of the Sudan. “ Being unswei’ed in the afliniiative, away dashed 
the th)*ee huutei>t in full gallop after the astonished a[K*s, who, finding themselvits 
pursued, went off at their Ix'st spee<l. Tlie gnmml was lougli, lx*ing full of hjokeii 
hollours covere<l scantily with mimosas, and the stupid ImlMxms, instead of tuniing 
to the right into the ruggt*d and st<*ep valley of Settib*, where they would have? 
been secure from the agageers [swonlsinen], kept a straight coum? Is'fore the 
horses. It was a curious hunt. Some of the very young balxKais wen* riding on 
their mothers’ backs: these weiv now going at their Is'st pace, holding on to their 
maternal steeds, and looking absurdly human: but in a few minub's, us we ckifxdy 
followed the Arabs, we were all in the midst of the lienl, and with gn?at dexb*rity 
two of the agageers, while at full sptjed, swooptjd like falcons from their saddles, 
and seized each a half-grown ajxs by tlie Ixick of the n<?ck, and hoistefl them upon 
the necks of the horses. Instead of biting, as I had exfx?cte<l, the asbmished captives 
sat astride of the horses, and clung tenaciously b> the necks of their steeds, screaming 
with fear. Tlie hunt was over, and we halt<.*d to secure the iirisoners. Dismounting, 
to my surprise the Arabs immediatel}^ stripjxsl from a mimosa several thongs of 
bark, and having tie«l the t)aboons by the nt>ck, they gave them a merciless wliipping 
with their poxverful coorbatches of hippopotamus hide.” Tliis cruel treatment, 
which WBB eventually stoppe^l by Sir Samuel Baker, was intende<l to make the 
unfortunate baboons docile, and prevent their biting. 
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The doi^ora ba1xx)n (G dogvjnm) i« a closely allied species or variety, also 
found in Abyssinia. It is of a more olive colour than the sacred baboon. Dr. 
Anderson descrilnjs a male presented in the Museum at Calcutta as being of a 
uniform yellowish-olivci colour on the whiskers and all over the body, above and 
VxjIow, except on the hands and feet, which are nearly black. The coarse hair on 
the fore-part of tluj liody is al)out G inches in length, and is ashy-grey in colour 
for th(< first 2 inches, while the remainder is banded with nine rings of orange 
and black. 

The Chacma B\WH>S jHtrniriaM). 

The species last n(jticed is an inhabitant of the countries }x)i’dering on the Red 
Sea littoral and the lTp|X'r Nile valley, but to reach the habitat of the chacma, 
or pig-taih«l balsKin, w<^ liave to travel to the HOUtlu‘ni extremity of the African 
continent 1'lie naiiH) (^hacma, it may Ixs oWrved, is a somewhat euphonised 
rendering of the word T'chackainma, by which the Hottentots of South Africa 
designatif this animal. 

Like all tlie n^maining rc^presentatives of the long-tailed bal)Oons, the chacma 
difl'ei*s from the Arabian l>ab(x>n by the abscmce of the mane on thii neck and 
shouldei’s of the malea We liavc*, indeed, in this resjwct a gradual descending series 
from the gcdada Ijalxxm, in which Ixith sti^xes aiv maned, through the Arabian 
balMX)!!, in which only the males aiv so onianiented, to the chacma, in which lx)th 
males and f(^mal<*s ai'e mamdess. In sise the chacma is one of the largest of the 
gixnip, and it has )xH*n compaivd in this ivs{)ect, as well as in its Ixxlily strength, 
with an English mastiff. 

The geiKTal colour of this animal is greyish-black : but there is often a 
kind of gn'enisli ivflection in the fur wdien seen in ceilain lights. The hea^l, as 
well as the hands and fet^t, an* <leep black : while the small whiskers on the sides 
of the face, which do not conceal the eaw, aiv grejnsh. All the hair of the body is 
comparatively long and shaggy; while that on the najn* of the neck, more t*specially 
in old males, forms a slender crest. The roots of the hairs aiv dun-coloured, but 
their extremities are ringt»d. The tail <Uffers fnnn that of the Ambiaii baboon by 
the al)m*nce of any ilistinct tuft at the end. The muzzle is perhaps even more 
prolongetl than in the last-nauunl siK*cies : but the nose is similarly extended beyond 
the upj)er lip. Tin* naked callosities on the buttocks are smaller than is generally 
the cast* among tiu* baboons. The naktsi pait of the face is of a purplish hue, with 
the exception of a white ring round each eye, and the whole of the upper eyelids, 
wliich an* likewise white. In the latter point, curiously enough, this species 
resinnbles the African mangabey monkeys already described. Like the other 
membi*rs of this group of balxx)ns, the chacma carries its tail at first cun'ed some- 
what upwanls, and then hanging straight down. 

The chacma, like its cousin Uie Arabian baboon, is essentially a dweller in 
mountainous districts, and is found in all ilie mountain-ranges of the Cape district, 
such as the Snieubei^ and the Drachenfela How far it extends to the northward 
wo have not been able to ascertain, since, as we have already had occasion to 
mention, travellers and sportsmen are, as a rule, very reticent on the subject of 
monkej*8 and their kindr^ 
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The habits of this eqpecies ap{)ear to be verj^ similar to those of its 
North African cousin, since we read that it goes in lai’gi* trcx>ps, the 
members of whicli scramble up the rocks when their territories are invaded, and, 
having gained a safe refuge, seat themselves gravely down to gaze upon the stningi'rs. 
In cliinbing up the rocky cliffs they are often much assisttMl by the tendrils of the 
creeping plants with which so many of the South African crags are clothed. Wi-iting 
of the kind of scenerj’ among which these animals dwell, the gn'at African hunter, 
Gordon Cumining, says : “ I continueil my inaixih thiough a glorious country of hill 
and dale, tlnoughout wliich water was abundant. Beautifully wcHsle*! lulls and 
mountains stret^ed away on overj’* side ; some of the mounttiiiis weiv particularly 






grand and majestic, their suininits Isdrig surrouinled by stt»ep jirt^cijiices and abrupt 
parapets of rock, the alxxJes of whole colonies of black-fnc<t«l balsKaiH, wliich, 
astonished to behold such novel intruders upon their dornains, leisurely descended 
the craggj' mountain-sides for a nearer ins]iection rif our caravan.’’ It is said that 
there are instances where these animals have rolled down stones from the heiglits 
on a passing caravan, although there is no proof that such missiles were not 
merely fragments of rock accidentally detached 

The late Professor Moseley, who fell in with chacmas when at the Cape, 
during the Challenger expedition, states that they live esj>ecially about the sea- 
cliiK and steep slopes leading down from there to the sea ; but they are to be met 
with also on the open moorland above. They live in droves or clans of thirty, 
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forty, or even up to Heventy ; and there wei^e three mich bodicB of them in the 
country ininiediately about Siinon’8 Bay, and in the tract Btretching down to Cape 
Point. Wlien on the fecjil, two or thi-ee keep w^atch, and one usually hears them 
Ijefore one Bees them. The warning cry is like the Oennan WA, much prolonged. 
Ah hocjti hh th<!y st^e one, tlmje or four of them mount on the scatU^red rocks so as 
to have a clear view over the bushes himI heaths, and watch every movement of 
the em*my, so that it is ijxtremely difficult to get Mdthin shot of them. If one 
stands still, or do<^s not go an}’ neanir, merely {mssing by, they employ themselves, 
as they sit uiiconctu-nedly, in scratching in the usual monkey fashion, but still never 
losing sight of tlu'ir object of suspicion. 

“Once I cjame across a tnxip on a sudden, on l<X)king over a low cliff. They 
dashed off at a tivmeiidous jmce, galloping on all fours, till far out of shot, when 
they climlsMl up on to a nxjky emimmce, and calmly sat down to watch me. The 
IxilKions live <iii nxjts, which tliey dig up, and on fniits, and they turn over the 
stomps to look for insects and such food undemeath. It is striking thus to see 
monkeys niamiiig alxjut on ojsm iiKXjrland, wheit? then* an* no trees. 

“The track of the balKions on the sand is unmistakable. The foot makes 
a mark when; the animal has )H*en galloping, just likt* that of a child’s foot; 
tile fore-limb mak<*s a mark not half so dt*eply indent(*d, the hand Ixdng used 
merely to touch on. as it wen*, to pn*paiv a fivsh spring with the ft*et. I found the 
skelebm of one of the balxxms in ii cave at Cajie Point Tin* animal Inul evidently 
crawled into the cave to dit*.’' 

Mi*s. A, Martin, in Hnuif* Lift* on an IMrlrlf Farm, also gives an excellent 
<lescription of the habits of the chacma in the CajK^ district, fiom which the 
following <*xtracts are taken: “On mountain i»xcui’sions," writt*s this lady, “you 
fn*<|uently hear his surly liark, and sometimes see him kK)king out defiantly at you 
fmm lM*)iind a nx*k or bush, when* jKissibly you have disturliefl liim in the midst of 
an exciting lizanl-hunt, or candul investigation of liKise stones in si?arch of the 
centipedes, scor|)ions, an<l beetles hidden Is'iieath. Thesi* cmitures, uninviting 
though they appear to us, aiv among his favourite dainties, and he catches them 
with womh»rful dexterity. In the silence of night his voice is so distinctly audible 
fmm tin* homestead that you would imagine him to lx* clos<* by. though in reality 
he is far off in one of the kloofs of the mountains. One night, as we strolled up 
anti iliiwn near tin* house, enjtiying the bright iiuMmlight. a loud choms of distant 
balnxins, to which we weiv li.sti*niug. was suddenly intermpted. evidently by the 
sjiring of a hungry leopanl, the moment s silence Ixdng followetl by the agoniBcsl 
anti pmlongetl yells of the victim. . . . Xo vegetable ]x)ison has the slightest effect 
on the balxHm's iiDu constitution ; anti, indeetl. if them exists any {Kiison at all 
capable of killing him, it is quite certain that, with his HUperior inttdligence, he 
would lx* far Ux) ariful to take it; anti when the fiat for his destruction has gone 
forth, a well-organistHl attack has to lx* tnmle on him with dogs and gunx He can 
show tight, ttx), and the dogs must be well trained and have the safety of numbers 
to enable tht*m b> face him : for in fighting he has the imiiietLse advantage of hands, 
with wiiich he M*izes a dog and holds him fast, while he inflicts a fatal bite through 
the loins. Indeed, for either dog or man. coming to close quartet's with Adonis [as 
tlie chacma is imiiically called by the Boers] is no trifling matter. One of our 
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friends, travelling on horseback, came upon a numl^or of IvalKwiis sitting in solomn 
parliament on some rocks. He cjinteml towaixls them, anticipating stu*ing the 
ungainly Ix^asts take to their heels in gix)teHtjUe j>aiiie ; but was soinewliat taken 
ab^k on tinding that, far from being intimidated by his apj>ix>aeb, tlu\v ivfiised io 
move, and sat waiting for him, ivgarding liim the wlnle with ominous oalmness. 
The canter subsided into a ti’ot, and the ti*t>t into a sedate walk, and still tiny sat 
there: and so tleliant was the expivssion on each ugly face that at last the intruder 
thought it wisest to turn back and ride ignominiously away/* 

The most general food of the chacma is attbr<lt»d by the bullHais nnits of an 
iris-like plant, known as of which there are several South African varieties, 
one of which is specially known as the balxxm s ixia. Thest* bulbs tin* ehaemas dig 
up with their stixaig hands, an<l carefully ]>e»‘l before eating. Other kinds of 
bulbous and tulH*rous iwts are also eaten by these animals: while buds and young 
twigs form a less impoitant pail of their foo»l. In addition to this vi*gt*tahh* diet, 
tlie chacinas also seaich for and devour various kinds of insects and alli(*d animals, 
such as locusts and scorjiions: the latter lH*ing carefully fl(*prived of thi*ir stings 
Ix^fore being consume<l. Lizards and frogs are dainties less commonly t*aten ; while 
bii’ds (Jggs, together with various worms and grubs jjractically CM)mpl(‘te tin* 
chacnm s bill of fan*. 

Thesi* balloons an* well repn*sented in all menageries, where they thi'ive well. 
When young they are fairly tractable, but their temiH*)- stemlily <leteriorab*s with 
a<lvancing age. 

The Axrnis "BAimiS 

Although there e.visted for a long pei’iod much unct‘riainty as to their true 
habitat, it is now definitely known that tin* whoK* of tin* live s]>ecies of baboons 
nanaining for consi<leration are, with one excejition, contined (o the western sidi* 
of Africa, and aiv theivfon? compatriots of the chim]>aiizee and the gorilla. It is 
proliMibh;, indeed, as wc have alj'c»ady mentioned, that it was om* of the sl)ort-tHiltMl 
kinds that was nn*t with in Hanno’s >'oyage. 

The anuliis lialxxin, together with the two following sju'cies, may 1m? readily 
distinguished fitmi the chacma by the cinnimstancti that the hairy ]»arts of the 
hands and feet are of the same colour as the hair of the hack, instead of being 
black. The general colour of the prescmt sjacies is olive-green, whenei* it is some- 
times known as the olive Imlxxin. There is a small crest on the nap** *»f tin? in‘ck ; 
and the hairs are givy near the nxits, an*l ring***l with hlack ami yellow at tin* tijjs. 

Tlie liahits of the.si? halxions appf*ar to Ikj much tin* sann* as tlios*? 
of the other sjiecies of the genus. They go in tiwjw, ami inliahit 
rocky mountainous n*gions, ls.*ing especially common at a plac** some two Immlred 
miles in the inti?rior of Angola, known as the Black Rocks. Away from the riv<'r- 
valleys the country* is arid in the extreme, and it is tln*se thii>ity flistricts which 
are the chosen alx)*le of the Isiboons. Hen? tliey snl).sist largi*ly on tliai vt^ry 
remarkable kind of West African jdant known as tin? So remarkable 

is this plant, that we may venture to briefly descrilx* it nn? welwitschia is a 
plant which in its earlier stages of growth consists of the two onlinary seed-leaves. 
These appear to grow considerably, and extend horizontally outwards in opposite 
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directionH, rained but little above the surface of the sand ; whilst the intervening 
stock thickens and hardens, assuming a somewhat conical shape, flattened at the 
top, and rapidly tapering Ijelow into the wx)tH. In time the original pair of seed- 
loaves, having attainerl their full size, and acquired a hard and fibrous structure, 
instead of dying, grmiually split up into shreds; at the same time the woody mass 
uiK)n which they are borne, although rising but little in height, increases in width 
lioth a>K)ve and Inflow the inwirtion of the leaves, so as to clasp their bases in a 
deep slit on the margin. Every y«far several short flowering stalks are developed 
from the up|K!r side, of the bas<f of the leaves. Each of these stalks forms an erect 
joint<!d stem, dividing in a fork -like manncfr, varying in height fixiin 6 to 12 
inches, and carrjdng at the end of each branch a cone, with the flowers and seeds 
Ismeatli its sctiles. The result is that the countrj’ is studded with these tabular 
or anvil-like mosses of wtxwl, whosti flat tops, jiitted with the scars of old flower- 
stems, never ris<j to more than a foot alxwe the ground, but varj’, according 
to age, fnun a few inches to ujiwanls of 5 or (> feet in diametcu*. Even those 
which are not more than 18 inches in diamettu* aiu supi)ostMl to be fully a 
century c»M, although still I'etaining their original si^ed-leaves, whieli, albeit tom 
and tatt(U'<‘d by the wear and tear of tiims an*, when entire, fully (> feet in length. 
It is upon the st<*ms and e?c]Kis(Ml |X)rtions of thesi* extraoniinary plants that the 
antihis halsHms fee<l ; U^uring and ripping the woody tissue with their powerful 
tusks. 

The Ykll(»w Bawk)X 

Our m*xt example of this group is the yellow l>alxx)n, represented in the 
accompanying flgurt*, and also on ji. (Mi. This species may lx* distinguished from 
the pn^ceding hy the absence of a eivst of hair on the mqM* of the iu*ck,and likewise 
hy its colonition. It tiikes its jtopular name fmm the jmle brownish-yellow hue of 
tlie fur, which is rHilM*r darktu- on the sides of the Ixick than elst*wheiv, while it 
tends b) a whitish tint on the cheeks. Tlie hair on the cn>wn of the head is some- 
what (*longatt*d. As in the anubis Ix&lxxjn, tlie haiiy pai*ts of the hands and feet 
agree in colour with the Ixxly ; but the iiaketl {xirts of the face, hands, and feet 
jiiv, as in the other meinln'i’s of the group, of a deep black. 

It was long thought that tin* yellow lialxxin came fiom Nubia and the Sudan; 
it is now known to cxjcur on the West Coast: but according to Mr. H. H. 
tlohnston, tln*iv is a balxKin found in tlie neighbourhood of Kiliina-Njaro, on the 
East Coast, which he pi*ovisioually identifies with this sjx^cies. He staU*s that these 
bibcHins gi*uei*aily fnH]uent the outlying parts of the plantations of the natives, 
Hul^sisting largi‘ly on the maize and other proiiucts stolen therefrom. In certain 
localities they n.n> oxtiviiiely numerous, going about in troojw composed of from 
alxnit foui*tt*en individuals of both st*xes aiul of all agea They have but little 
fear of man. and insteail of ninning away wdll turn round and face an intruder, 
with thivatt*ning gi'sturt's, at a distance of only a few yards. Tlie natives are in 
the habit of tlriving them away from the crops, when the babooas retreat in a 
leisurely manner, with their cheek-pouches cramme<l full, and often dragging off 
some of the plunder in their handa In one instance it is relate<l that a troop of 
these animals pursueil a native lad for some time, until he had placed a river 
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between himeelf and hie pursuers. On another occasion Mr. Johnston relates how 
he killed a female out of a troop of biboona he encouiiWred in these ilistricts, 
who received him with snarlings and other expivssioua of hostility. After taking 
the carcase home, he pix>ceeded to cook and eat a ]x)rtion of it, and although he 
states that he found the flesh succulent and palatabks we ventuiv to tliink that his 
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example will not be generally imitated by those who follow in his footsteps. As 
we shall see later on, the natives of Guiana arf^ in the habit of eating roast monkey 
—or at least they were so in the time of Huinlxildt. 

The Guikea {Cynocephalxui sjMnx). 

There are few species of Mammals that have given rise to more confusion in 
Natural Histoiy literature than this one, of which examples have been described 
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undcir at leaHt two rlintinct nameH, and regarded as different species, though it is 
a well-ascertained fact that the coiiiiiioii halsjon, or papio, Vjelongs to one and the 
same H|)ecies as tluj siiliinx, or (jluin<ia lialssiii. 

T)ui fitniiea balsxjn is characterised by the iinifoniily ivd<lish-brown colour 
of its fur, which is washed with a yellowish tinge, more esjiecially upon the head, 
shoiildei's, bfick, and limlis; the cheeks and thniat Iw^ing paler, and the whiskers 
fawn-coloured. As in the chacma, the iijuier eyelids ai’e white. The nost* pro- 
jects ratlnu* ls*yr)nd Ukj up{K*r lip, but is somewhat leas elongated than in the 
chacma, and luis small swellings corresjKjndiiig with those so enormously develojxjd 
in the next sjMicies. 

As its name indicants, it is an inhabitant of fiuinea: and altliough, judging 
from the iiumlMU* of s)S‘cimenN that art; iiiijsitted into Eui^ope, it must Ik* common, 
we have no record of its habits ami mofle of life* in a stab; of natun*. Of those 
in a state of conHiiement we have, howeV4»r, numc*i*ous accounts, from the time of 
IhiHbn downwards: the s{K*cies being fre<|uently carried alxjut by itinerant 
showmen. 

The Mandrill rmynnon). 

With the hid**ons (*n»atur4‘ i*<'presentt*d in the accompanying wcxslcnt we come 
to tlie til’s! of two Wt‘st African s|M*cies of bal)Oons, distinguished fnan all thost* we 
have hitheiio considered by the reduction of the tail to a short stump, and also by 
the long tubeivulous swellings on either side of the muzzle, which communicate the 
js'culiarly hideous (‘Xju’i'ssion to the face. Mon*over, the whoh* head is larger 
in proportion to the Inidy than in the other balioonH. and as the fon*-<juai’tei's also 
apjiear to Is* relatividy higher in pi’oportion bi the hindcT jmils, the general 
app(*arance is ungainly in the extixane. In fact, the whole a]fpi*arnnce is far 
nu»re suggestive of the fonns imagined during a nightmaiv than is the case with 
any other living Mammals. 

It has l»j*en suggt»sted by several naturalists that these two s]H*cies ought to 
In* separab'd fitan all the titlier bnlnKms in a genus by themselves : and the lab* Dr. 
(Jray ev4*n went so far as to make each of them the tyjH* of a distinct genus. 
This separation is, however, uncalled for, since l)oth aiv tnie Imlxions in all 
es.Mential charactei’s: the small size of the tail ln»ing meivly analogous b» the con- 
tlition which we have si»en in certain iuemlx»i’s of the maca(|Ue monkeys, while the 
huge swellings on the fact* aiv only exaggerateil devt*lopments of the smaller ones 
ftaind in tin* (luinea IsilHion. 

The nuunlrill. as the sjM*cies rt'pivsenbMl in the accompanying illustration is 
calh»tl,is tin* largi'st of all the ImlKKMis.aml is, in truth, a bnib* of tn‘nu*ndoiis ])ower 
ami feiticity. Its leatling characb'risties as a sjH*cies ari* U^ Ik* fouml in the circum- 
stance tliat its short ami tulK*rcuIous tail has its umler surfact* nHkt*d. and that the 
swellings on tin* face aiv onnimeiitetl with a brilliant coloration in the adult state, 
and aiv of (*uormous tiimensions. 

Fi’om tin* givat development of these swellings on the sitles of the muzzle, 
Pennant gave to the mandrill the name of rib-faet*d halxion. but this has 
generally Ihvu discanled by nuKleni writers in favour of the funner tenn. And 
here we may take the opi>ortunity of mentioning that, according to the investigations 
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of Professor Huxley, the name mandrill seems to sipiify a inan-like ImlKHni ; the 
term drill being an old English word of which one meaning denotes a ImlKHm 
or ape. 

The liml)s of the mandrill are characterised by their ivlative sluniness and 
powerful build, and in conxdation with these the form of the KhIv is likewise 
powerful and ivbust Tlie ugly and massive head has scaixely liny distinct foivhead, 
the profile sloping almost uninterruptedly upwards fi\«n the muzzle to the occiput 
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The nose, instead of iirojecting in front of the upjKir lip, as in the sacred ImiIkwjii, is 
someMrhat truncate<l : while the projecting eyebnws and deeply sunk ej^^s com- 
municate a forbidding expn?ssion to the wh(de counU'iiaiice. Tlie tulujitiular 
swellings on either side of the muzzle are supjiorbjd. on ridgc^s arising from the 
swollen bones of this part of the skull, and an? themscdves almost the size of a man’s 
fist As a whole, they are somewhat sausagoshaixsl, and aix mark**d with a series 
of prominent transversely- dispose<l ribs of light blue, wdth deep purple in the 
grooves, while the middle line and the tip of tht? nose are scarh^t. The contrast 
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between such brilliant colours and the general hue of the fur and the hazel eyes is 
most marked The Htuinp of a tail, which, as we have seen, is naked on the under 
side, is carried erect and lient ov'er the back somewhat after the manner of that of a 
pug-dog. The geneml colour of the fur is a blackish-olive, darker on the crown 
of the lietwl, the middle line of the back, the najie of the neck, and the flanks; and 
lighter on the cheeks. The HUiiiiiiit of the liead is crowned with a ci*est of dark 
hair directed backwards in a pfjintetl and peaked fonn, while the chin is orna- 
mented with a small pointt^l lx*ard of an orange-yellow colour. To add to the 
strange <?fr«KJt of all these! varied tints the larger naked callosities on the buttocks 
are of a bright bUxsl-nwl colour. The pointed civni on the crown gives to the whole 
liead a sennewhat triangular fonn : and in hannony with tliis {peculiar contour we 
find the naked bluish-bhick ears angulated at their fore-and-aft borders, suggesting 
the apjHtarance of having l)een cropi^ed. The truncated muzzle is surrounded 
by a raistid border liki! that of the swine; from which circumstance it has been 
considerifd hy soino wriWrs that the mandrill is the problematical animal alluded 
t<i by Aristotle as (hog-ape), but this identification is by no means 

ci^rtain. 

Such aiH! the colours of the adult male mandrill, but the brilliant scarlet of the 
middle and end of the muzzle is not assumed until the first, or milk-set of tc^eth have 
ls!en n'plaeed liy the iH^nnanent series, while at a still younger age the whole of the 
faiM* is black. Mot*eover,it is only in the adult of the male sex that the swellings on 
either side of the snout assume the enonnous dimensions we have noticed. In both 
the young males and in the females of all ages, these swellings ai’e but of moderate 
dimensions ; and in the female they are colourtsl blue only. In comdation with the 
smaller sizt* of tlu* fleshy swellings, the skulls of females and young males are 
characti^rised by the much slightiT development of the lx)ny ridges underlying these 
structuivs, which fonn such pmminent features in the skulls of old males. 

EMU, western coast of Africa mandrills appear 

to havi! habits very like those of other Imboons, living in laige troofis; 
and on this account, as well as fiom their size ami sti’ength, being exceedingly 
fonnidable antagonists. Tlie accounts given by the earlier travellers of their 
attacking men without Ixdng provoked riHjuire confinning; and we are in want 
of full information as to their habits in general. 

In confineiiu^nt the chief characteristic appears to be that the ferocity and 
moi*oseness common to the old males of all balioons is intensified. There is also 
a marked liking for spirituous li(|uora of all kinds, which is likewise a trait 
e.\hibittHl by other spt>cit>s of the genua One of the earliest examples of an adult 
male mandrill exhibited in London was the famous JenyV immortalised by Mr. 
Bmderip, which was kept firat in the menagerie at Exeter Change, and then 
trknsferivd U) the Surrey Zoological Gardena This animal had learnt to drink 
daily a pint of ix)i*U»r, which he seenuxl thoroughly to appreciate, and he had also 
Inn'll taught to smokt^ tobacco in a short clay pipe, although this accomplishment 
did not appear to he so much to his taste. 

Of late years the mandrill has been represented by a comparatively small 
number of specimens in the London Zoological Society’s Gardena An extra- 
oniinary animal was bom in tlie Society’s menagerie in Uie autumn of 1878, being 
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a female hj’brid produced by a crosH between a female mandrill and a male of the 
crab-eating macaque {Maenctu cynormJgm) 

The mandrill in strictly confined to the tropical parte of West Africa; the 
Gabun district being perhaps its headquarters. 


The Drill (Cynocephaltia leucajJiayuti). 

Although describetl by Frinleric Cuvier as far back «ia the year 1807 ns a 
distinct species, tlic W’est African baboon represented in the accompanying figure, 
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and known as the drill, ha<.l for many years previouKly, in Hpite of a fi^ro given 
by our countiy^man, Pennant, been coiiwdered to hi merely the young of tlicj 
mandrill, which had not acquire*! the cliaracteristic coloration of the face. Tl»e 
acquisition of adult speciiuetiK of the drill by our niUNcuina and inenagericH prove<l, 
however, the coiTectneaa of the Englinh and French naturaliatH* determination. 
It is exclusively West African, but its range in latitude appears to be somewhat 
more extenrive than that of the mandrill 
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It may Iks diHiin^iahed frfjin its couHin Uie mandrill by the absence of 

any bright colours on the naked pails of the face, which ai'e entirely black. The 
short tail is covered with haii-s over the wdiole of its surface; while the ^neral 
build, and especially that of the liiidis, is of a much nioiv slender U^pe. Again, 
although the face has tlie long sfiusage-like swellings of the mandrill, these are 
consiilerably smaller and less inflate<l. The <lrill is ugly enough, hut it is, to our 
eyes at least, one de'gree* h‘ss repulsive than the* male mandrill. 

Thc! general cohiur of the fur is hitiwn, tending to a whitish tint on the 
fondiead and the cmwn of the lu^ad, and darker on the slioulders and tlie liinljs. 
The under-parts are also light<*r, ls*ing either of a jmh* bixiwn or a silveiy grey tint. 
The hair of the upper pails is very long and fim*, and is of a light bmwn colour at 
the root, but ringed with lilack and yellow at the, tips. Th(?si* rings of two colours 
give a gn*enish tingi* to the fur wlH*n wen under ceilain lights. The whiskers 
ai'e thin and <li)'(*cted luickwanls like thost* of tin* mandi*ill ; and tin? drill also 
resembles that sp<*cies in the pn?sence of the jH?akt‘d crest on the citiwn of the 
htjad, as well as in the small yellow Ixiard lameath the chin. Tlie apology for a tail 
terminates in a small tuft of hair. The nuked jaw and ears are of an ivory-black 
appearance, and the swellings on the snout aiv not marked by the obliijue tmnsverse 
furi'ows and gixxives which characUu'im? those of the mandrill. The naked poilions 
of the hands and fe(*t are copfier-colounsl, while the ban? callosities on the buttocks 
an? bright ix'd. The colour of such iKiitions of the skin as an* coveml with hair is 
of a uniform <lark blue. The female drill is tlistinguished fmm her lonl and 
mast4*r by her smalier sijse, and also by the ivlatively shoi'ti*!' heatl and paler 
coloration, in which the j'oung males n*seiiible her. 

We have already alhidtsl to the unsatisfactory natuiv of our knowleilgc* of the 
mandrill in its wild state, but in the case of the present spc*cies our infoniiation 
ap|K?ai*s b) Ik* abMo1uU*ly nil. In eontinement, howevi‘r, the drill s(*ems to lie very 
similar in its habits to the mandrill, iiml then* can Ik* no ivasonable doubt but that 
then* is the saim* similarity in tin* wild coinlition. 

With tin* tlrill we conclude our notice of the living monkeys of the Old 
World; but lK*fon» ])assing to tliost* of the New World we must devote a short 
NjKice to a few extinct Imboous. 


Extinct Baikkix.s. 

Our survey of the long series of Old World monkeys has shown us that as we 
jwiss fnmi the Man-like A|h*s tlu*ough the true monkeys to the baboons, we have 
biH*!! gradually n»ceding further and furtlier fix)m a marked approximation to the 
human tyjH*, until we have n*aclu*«l fonns that show a decided resemblance in their 
pix>ji*cting muzzles and gtuieml contour to the lower orders of Mammals. These 
lowest fonns lK»ing the Imlxions, it is but natural to assume that they are likewise 
old in the history of the animal kingdom, so that we should expect to find them in 
a fossil state. In Europt*, however, no traces of fossil balmns have yet been 
disooveriH) ; while in Africa we only know of them as occurring in the superficial 
deposits of Algeria. Tlie latter circumstance must not, however, be taken as an 
indication that other species of fossil balloons will never be found in Africa, since 
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our knowledge of the geologj* of the greater j>ai’t of that continent is of the moat 
limiteil nature. We inuat, indiH-vl, with our piVNent knowlt*ilg«*, travel to the 
extreme north of India lx*foiv we obtain evidenei* of fossil ImlKKUis Indonging to a 
period antecedent to that during which man has existed t>n the gloln*. And it is 
in the sandstones forming the outer Hanks of the mighty Himalaya to which 
we have pivviously alluded as containing the ri^mains of the i*xtinct Indian 
chimpanzee ami orang. that thos«* <if the fossil ImlKMins occur. Tliese i*cicks, as we 
liave elsi*wheiv stated, ladong to the hnver pai*t i>f tliat division of the Teriiary 
]>erio<l which geologists dt‘signate the PliiKvne, The )*emains of tlu* IMioeem* Indian 
balxxms an*, like those of all the Primat4‘s, extrenn'ly fi*w, yvl they ai*e amply 
sufficient to piove the existence in that country of two distinct species. Hi»th 
of thest* apj>ear to have Issai closely allied to stnne of the longer-taile<l ATrican 
sjK'cies: and we may theiH*f<m* conclude that tlu‘sc‘ Indian spt»cies were allied 
to the sacred balnxMi or the chacma. Tlu*re is, mon‘ov(»r, evideniM* that balsMins 
continued t<j exist in India to either the early human or Pleistix'ene pi*rioil, since 
a single t<K)th lias lK*en obtained fmm dejMisits in a cavern in Madras which has 
likewise yielded jvmains of man. 

We have, therefoiv, decisivi* pnsif that at a former «‘p(H*h of the earth's history 
such an assembly of Primates was gatlieriMl togetln*!* on tin* plains of India at a 
time when the Himalaya <lid not exist, as has lM*en seen nowhere t*Ise lM>yond the 
walls of a menagerie. Side by side with langui’s and maca<|Ues clos«*|y resembling 
tho.s4* now found in that region, were chimpanzees and IwilxMais as nearly jM*lat<*d to 
thosi.* of mo<h*rn Africa : while the extinct Indian orang recalls the <*xisting species of 
Borneo and Sumatra. India, thei'eton*. in the Plicx'em* perimi, s<‘ems to have Imh'Ii 
the C(*ntral ]K)int whence the main gnnijjs of Old World Primates disjM*i*sed tlieiii- 
selves to tln*ir far distant homes. 

The geriendist*d character, and the larg«* size of the balHsms, havt; suggesb'd 
that it is to them we should look as the original anct*sti’al shnik from which tln^ 
Man-like Apes biok their ris<\ Then* is, however, found in tla^ nK:ks of tlas 
Miocene pericxl (the om* imniediatf*]y antedating the Plicxjem*) of Kuropt*, a lailKMai- 
like apt* known us the mountiiin ape which combiin*s to ii certain 

extt*nt the featun*s now chanict4*ristic of the Man-like Ap(»s ami the balHsais. It is 
this creature, tln'ivfoiv, which we shouM ratlH*r Ixi justifi*Ml in reganliiig as the 
ancestml st<x;k of the Man-like Ajm»h: the balKions Inking survivoi’s from a still 
older stock, fi*om whicli the mountain a|x* was itsidf derived. 

Whether the ndutionship which must once liave existed betwe<*n flie baboons 
and the inferior onlers of Maiiimals will ever be revealed to us, is a (|Uestioii which 
time alone can decide. 



CHAPTEB V. 

Apes, Monkeys, and Lmv^, -- continued . 
The Ameeicax Monkeys. 


Family CJSBIDJB, 

The monkcj'H of America differ «o remarkably from Jose of the Old Wo^. 
ulat they cannot b. included in either of the families treaty of m the 
two pwidinK chaph^m. The true monkeys of tlie New World form, indeed, a 
iH-i-f(«tly distinct family by themselves, known to zoolopste as the Cebidai. In 
a.ldition U. these, there is another jiroup of American Primates known as the 
marm.H«.ts. which, although nearly ivlatwl to the Midce. constitute a second 
family, which will 1 k! treatwl of in the next chapter. 

Not only is this distinction bidween the monkeys of the Eastern and Western 
Hemisphetvs a h-ature characU'ristic of the present state of tlie world s history , but, 
sf) far as we know, it was the cast! throuffhout jpjological historj', for not a ti-ace of 
a New W'orhl monkey has ls>en found in any of the formations of the Old World, 
while those of the New WVld have yhdded remains of sjwcies allie<l to those now 
inhalntiiiff the same rejfions, AVe have thus decisive evidence that both tliese groups 
are of great antiipiity ; and it has even been suggested that they have taken their 
respiatii’e origins fixau animals probably allied to the lemurs quite independently 
i)f onr aiiothfT. 

Por a IM'rifnl woiv nrcu»U)mod to cIa«H tho ap<*«. inoukeyn, and 

lailaxHia of tin* OJil Woi'JiI in one fjroiip, to which they applied the name of narrow- 
hohimI iimnkeyM ((\tUirhuii), frx»m the ciministance that tlie partition lH‘tween the 
iioatrilM \h a thin one : while tlie American nionkeVH ami inanuoHi^t*^. owin^r to the 
wiilth of this partition, Wi'iv ^)UjH»tl top‘ther oh bixaul-nosc'd monkeys (Plafyrhin i), 
Althoujjh then* is a ceil4iin amount of convenience in this aiTanj^ement, it has now, 
by common consi'nt, In'eii pretty genemlly abandoniMl: and the whole of the 
Priumtt'M, excluaive of tlie leiimra, are divifletl aimply into four familiea^ of which 
two lH*lonjj to the Old World ami two to the New. In the prt‘8ent chapter we shall 
take inU) conaideration only the true iimnkeyH (Cehldiv) of the New World, — the 
bettiw known repw'Hentativea of which an* |x»pularly deaiffnated howlers, spider- 
luonkeya, aiipajoua, and titis— aa it is to these alone tliat the term American monkeys 
ahould lx* i\*Htricteil. 

Proceedinjr to notice the characters by which theae animals are 
diatinji^iahed from their distant couaina of the Old World, we haA'e 
to mention, in tlio first place, that no New World monkey has naked callosities 
■on the buttocks. This character will at once serve to distinguish any American 
monkey from all those of the Old World, except the larger Man-like Apea, with 
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which there is not the slightest fear of its being confounded. Tlien, again, 
all the monkeys of the New Wwld are cliaracterised by the absence of cheek- 
pouches; so that whenever we see a monkey cnuniniug nuts into his cheeks, 
we may be perfectly sure that he does not come from America. It is true, indeed, 
that t^ absence of cheek-pouches will not help us to distinguish an American 
monkey from an Indian langur or an African tliumbless monkey, but then botli 
the latter have naked callosities on the buttocka Moitiover, if we were to dissect 
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an American rnonkev, wo sliouM find that it liad a simple stninach, quite different 
from the saeculatetl one wliich ehameterises the ]an^ui*s and tliumhleKS iiionkeys. 

Another jH-culianty of s^jine, altliou;^h unfor-turiatel}’ n(;t all, fif the Aiiieriean 
monkeys is that the tail is preh(»nsi]e, and capable of fs'in;^ coiled i*ound a )s>u^h so 
as to ffinii a most efficient aid in elimhin^. These fi)*ehensil(.‘ tails are characb'ristic 
only of the howlei-s and the spid<T-nionkeys, and their kin : the tails of the titis and 
their allies noii-pivhensile, like Ihosi* of tlie Old Wrald monkeys. The 

reader may note, however, that wh<*never he sees a monkey swirij^fing suspernhfd by 
its tail, he may at once put that animal down as an American* 

Beganling this )»eculiar oi^au of the spider - monkey, Cliarlcs Wafcerton, 

vou I. — lO 
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who travelled 80 much in »South America, w^rites as follows : “ This prehensile tail 
is u mcjst curious thin^. It has Ijeen deiioiiuiiateci, very appropriately, a fifth hand. 
It is of maiiifest a<lvanta^e to the animal, either when sitting in i-epose on the 
branch of a im\ oi- when in its journey onwards in the gloomy recesses of the 
wihlemess. Y<ju may see this monkey catching hold of the branches with its 
hands, ami at the sarnt* moment twisting its tail round one of them, as if in want 
of additional support; and this pn?hensile tail is sufficiently Kti*ong to hold the 
animal in its place, even when all its four limbs are detached f 1*0111 tin* ti*<K*, so that 

it can swing to and fi*o, and 
amuse itself, sol(*ly through 
the instrumentality of its piv- 
hensile tail, which, by the 
way, would Ik* of no manner 
of usi* to it did accident or 
misfortune fuive the monkej’' 
to take up a temiKwaiy alxxle 
on tlu< gj-ouml. Fur si*vi‘ral 
inches fi*om the extremity, by 
natun* and by constant use, 
this tail has assumed some- 
what the appearanct* of the 
inside of a man’s finger, Ixdng 
entirely diuudetl of hair or 
fur und»‘rneath, but not so on 
the upi>er part/’ 

A mon* important feutuix* 
of the Amei*ican monkeys, us 
lM:‘ing common to the whole 
of them, is the great width of 
the vertical partition lK*tween 
the two nostrils, of which 
mention has already Iwen 
nnnli*. This bniad partition 
causes the end of the nose to 
bi' much expanded ; and a 
com]>arison of any of our full- 
faced figurt ‘8 of the New 
World monkeys with those of the Old will show what a marked diflerence there is 
in this respect Indween the two groujw. 

Another chameU'r which we must not omit to notice is that in those of the 
American monkeys which an' furnished with a thumb, this digit cannot be opposed 
tt> the other <ligits of the haml. Tlie American monkeys agree, however, with their 
cousins of the Old World in liaving all their digits pro\dded with well-developed 
nails. 

We have left to the last the most important and perfectly constant distinction 
between the monkeys of the Old and New World, since it is one which can only be 
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observed in the drieii skulls. It will be reuieinbtMvil that in imr lU^sifription of the 
characters of the luan-like apes, it was stated (p. 21) that in tlu»si* and all the 
monkeys of the Old World, tht* t>otiil niiinlK‘r of teeth was thirty-two. Of these, 
on each side of both upper and lower jaws, two weiv incisoi's, one was a caniiu\ two 
were premolai*s, and three molars; the series lH‘in^ ^‘xpii'ssetl b}* tlu» fonnula 
ej, y>§, m i| : totiil, :12. 

If we now examine the skull of any American monkt»y (always exeludinjj; the 
marmosets) and count the t^'eth, w'e shall find that their total mimlH*r is thiHy-six, 
or four mort* than in the Old Woi'ld inonktys. A closer examination will show 
that the additional tiK)th «)n each siih‘ 1 h*1oii^ to the ])n‘molar seri(‘s — the so-ealltMl 
bicuspids of human dentistry. Thus whi*reas all Old World monkeys have hut two 
bicusj»ids on each side of both the upper and lower jaw, the American monkeys 
have thn.‘e of thest* teeth : and the nuinlNT of tet‘th in the latter may acconlin^ly 
bt‘ expn^swd ]»y the fonnula /f{, r}. />;!{, a# j| : total, .Sd. 

If W(‘ caiv to carry our examination a little fuilher, wt^ shall not fail U) notice 
that the upper molar ti*eth of the Ann^rican monk(‘ys differ very flecidedly in tin? 
fonn of their ci*owns from thos(‘ of tin* monkeys of tin* Old Worhl, so that a single 
det^iched sjx'ciineii of one of these teeth is amply siiflicient to deciile t<» which of 
the two p*^mps its <»wner lN>h»n^i*d. Thus wln‘r(‘as in the OhI World monk(‘yN 
(exclusive of the man-like ajM*s) the cnnvns of tln*se tetdh an* tall and narniw, with 
the four tubeixd(*s arran^jetl in paii-s nearly at ri;^ht angles to tin* Ion;; axis, and 
each tuls’ivle nearly conical, in the monkeys of the New World the ciowris of 
these teeth are much shoiler and bnanlej*, with their jiaii^t of tulM*n*h*s arrang'd 
oblhjUely to the lon;;^ axis; tin* outer tulM*ifles Is’in;; much flattened, and the inin*r 
crt-scent-shaped. Those ac(|uaint4M| with the dc*t>ails of anabany will also find 
chanK*tei*M liy wliich the skulls them.selves of the Old and N«*w World monki»yN 
can Ik* mutually distin;;uisln*d. 

Havin;; now sliown tin* lf*aditi;; chanicteristics by whicli tin? 

American monkeys, as a whoh*, are distin;;uis]n*d fr«an thc»se of tins 
Old World, we may refer bi a f<*w otlnrr iiiutt4*]'s lK*fore pnicee«lin;; t(» the description 
of the various Hj)ecies. 

In the first phice, none of the American monkeys make any appmach in jM)ini 
of size to the lar;;<» man-like ajxis, or even the Imlxjons, of the Old WorM. Then, 
again, the wliole of tliem an? essentially adapbMl for a jairely ff>n*st-life. Indeed, 
in the grt»at primeval fon^sts of the Amazon, wdiere tin* gnminl is either swampy 
or entirtfly und<;r wab*r, the monkeys, together witli several other animals, jiass 
the w'hole of their lives in the tree-tojw, travelling fnan tn*(^ bj tre(% and rarely, 
if ever, descending b> the ground. 

In this pun*ly arbon^al life it will be? easily wen that the* pn»henHile biil of 
those species wdiich fiossess such an organ must 1 k 5 a gn*at aNsistance b> their 
owners in travelling from bough to bough, and thus from tnas U) tree. Considering, 
however, that the spt^cies, like the titis, in whicli tlie tail is not pn.*hensile, are 
equally as arboreal in habits as those wutli prtdicnsile tails, it is quite char that tlie 
latter tx’pe of organ can only be regarded as a kind of luxury. Indeed, the wdiole 
question as to the reason why some monkeys have long tails, others short tails, and 
oiheiSt again, no tails at all, is involved in great obscurity. 
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The headquarters of the American monkeys are the great forest-regions of the 
Lower Amazon Valley, known as the Selvas; although they are also abundant in 
many other parts of Brazil, and likewise in the Orinoco Valley in Venezuela. All 
thest! animals aits truly tiojiical and subtropical, although they extend to a longer 
distance. ot> the south of tin; <-quator than they do on the north To the northward, 
indiMtd, it apjMfars that monkeys do not ext»‘nd Isfyond the Tropic of Cancer in the 
southern half »jf Mexico : whenais in .South America they an; known to range as 
far OH tin* Kin (iniinlt*. <l<> Sul, in latitude liO®. 

In the VHMt foreslH «)f South Aiiierieii. inoiik<*yN make their preoence known by 
their crieH iiiu<?h more than in any other j)ai-t of tlie world, uiilesH, indeed, 
it Im? those jMirts of the Oriental region inhaldtefi by th(* ^bbons. The best 
dem^riptioii extant nf the n(K‘turnnl iH»iHes of the AnuTiean fon'stH is that |pven 
by Huiiilw»Jdt. “After eleven o'ehx'k/’ writes the ^mat (feruiaii traveller and 
philosopher, “ siieh a noise In'^an in the contij^’iions foi-est, that for tlie remainder 
of the ni^^fht all sleep was iiiipttssihle. The wild cries of the animals nin^ thi*ou^h 
tlie w<mmIh. Anion;; the many voices that resounded to;,;etlHT, the Indians could 
only reeo;;nise tho.se which, after sliort pansies, were lieard Hin;;ly. There was the 
iiionobinous, plaintive cry of the aliiates (howlin;; iiionkeysj, the wliinin;^, fliitedike 
iioti'H of the small sajiajous, the ;;runtiiijL; muniiiir of the strijiei] ni;;ht-monkey 
(NifH Iftlflin ns frlrlnfiftns), which I was the first to d(‘s<*ril>e, the litful nair of the 
l^reat ti;;er |ja;;uar|, the <Mi;jfuar, <»r imiiieleHS American lion [puma], the js'ceary, 
the slotli, and u host of parrots, parra(|uas, and other ]ih(*asant-like hinls. Wheti- 
<'Ver the ti;;er uppmaelied the ed;r<. of the forest, our do;;, who before had Iwirkcd 
incessantly, came howlinjj; to seek pnitection under the hamimxfks. Sometimes 
the cry of the ti;;er resoundefl fifim the hranches of a tive. ami was then always 
iiccompanitMl hy the plaintive, pipin;; tones of the monkeys, who wen* endeavourin;]; 
to eseapt* fnim the unwonU'd pui>iuit. 

“ If one asks the Indians why such a continuous noise is heard on ceiltiin 
tii;;lits, tln»y answer, with a smile, that ‘the animals are njoicin;; in the Ix^autiful 
in(Mmli;;ht, and eelebra tin;; tlie jvturu of the full mo<m/ Tone* the scenes apin^ansl 
rather to In* owiii;; to an mxddeiitid, lon;;-eontinned, and p*a»lnally inci-easiniy; 
conflict amon;; the animals. Thus, for instanct*, the ja;;uar will jmi'sue the iH^ccaries 
and the tapii*s, which, densely ci^owdc'd tu;;i*tlu*r, hiii'st thixni;;h tin* liarrier of ti*ee- 
likt* shniliM wliieh op]H)8t*s their Tt»rritie<l at the confusion, the monkeys 

on the t<;pH of tlie tn»es jv#in their cries with thosi* of the larjjier animals. This 
aroUHv*s the tri^x's of hinls who build tlieir nests in communities, and suddenly the 
whole animal world is in a stat.«» of eoinmotion. Further expi'rience tau;;ht us that 
It was by no means always the festival of nnK>nli;;ht that ilisturlx'il the stillness of 
the fon*st : ftir we oliserved that the voiivs weiv loudest durin;; the violent storms 
of rain, or when the thundt*r inrhot'd and the li;;htnin;; flasluHl thn)u;;li the depths 
of the wtxids. Tin* px>d'natiinM| Fnincisean monk, who accompanied us, used to 
say, wdien appndu*nsive of a storm at nij;ht, ' May Heaven punt a quiet iii;;ht both 
to us and to the wild beasts of the foivst I * " 

In connt*otion with this subject, we may mention tliat a subsequent traveller, the 
late Mr. Batt*s, when on the Ta])ajoH River, wrib's : “ I heard for the first and almost 
the only time the uproar of life at sunset which Humboldt describes as having wit* 
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nsssed towards the source of the Orinoco, but which is unknown on the Imiiks of the 
larger rivera The noises of animals Is^giin just ns the sun sank Is^m^ath tlu* tm^s 
after a sweltering afUu-noon, leaving the sky ulK)ve of tlu‘ intensest shade of blue. 
Two flocks of liowling monkeys, one close to our caiuK*, tlie other aKuit a furlong 
distant, filled the echoing foivst with their dismal n»aring.” 

We have ab'eady inentioiu‘d the circnmstanee that a Kui-oju^an travt‘lh‘r on one 
occasion supi)ed on mist hab(X)n; ami we may here eall attenthm to the fact that 
in Huinb()ldt s time inonkey-fiesh fonned a by no means inconsiderable portion of 
the food of the natives of ceilaiii jiai-ts of Stmth America, at h ast on i»articular 
occasions. HumlKildt tells us that when his pai1y was travelling in Kenador, and 
had arrived at Esmeraldas, tlu^y found a native* festival in |in»greHH. And in thi^ 
room where the feast was hehl they obsiTved nnndM*rs of large i*oasted monkt\vs (of 
what s{)ecies we are not informed). black(‘m*d by smoke, and arranged n»nml IImj 
walls. These monkeys wer<‘ bent into a sitting postuiH*, with tlu* head generally 
resting on the long and skinny arms, and had lH*en i^asted by l)eing placed on a 
grating of very hanl w(K)d over a clear tin*. Hum)M)Idt obst*rv<*s that on Hc*eing 
the natives flevouring an arm or leg of om* fif thes»* roasted monkeys, it was 
ditiicult not to beli<*V(* that, this habit of eating animals so elos(*ly n*st*m)»ling man 
in their physical organisation, had, to a eeitain di*gn‘e, eontributiMl to diminisli 
among thest* people the hornir of eainiibalism. 


The SArA.i<»t s, on (V\iM’rniN Monkeys. 

(lenus fVfuiM. 

The long ami pivhensile“taih*d monkeys so commonly seen in memigen»*H, and 
known resjM*ctiv(*ly as sa]iajous or eapuehiii monkeys, ami spi<lt*r-moiikeys, may be. 
reganled os the typical repn*sentatives i»f the family rc/oVAr ; and, togc*ther with 
two other genera, constitute a gn»up which can 1 m* easily ri*ei»gnisei|, and as i*iiHily 
distinguished fmin all their cousins. With the exception of the li<»wlers. of which 
more anon, this gixmp of inonki*ys is indeed tlie oidy one furnished with jnelieriHih? 
tails; and, altogetluT ajairt from the f|U(*Htion of \aace, and tin* presence of eeriiiin 
Rtructun^s connectcMl then*with, all its iiieiii}K*rH differ fi-om the howlei-s by their 
rounded heads, and the nearly vertical plane of the bwe. 

The sapajous may at <»nce ls5 distiiiguishet] fi*om the thn-e other genem 
included in this group by tlic cimiiiisUuici* that their Uiils, which are comparatively 
atout and of only modemt<^ length, have no nakerl part on the lower surface of the 
extnuiiity. In this n*spect they are m>t so jM*rfi*clly adaj»t<*<l for tlie ]inriK)He of 
prehension as aiv tliosi; of the other genera. Another ff*ature of these iiioiikeyH is 
that the hair does not jartake of a w<ioIly iiatur**: while the general build of the. 
body is rather si(jut : the anus and legs according in this resjarct with the Ixsly, 
not being excessively long nor excessively slender. 

The native name of these* iiionki*ys on the Arnaxon is Caianira, or niocav;- 
headed/’ the worrl Arara meaning a macaw. It wiems, Imwever, that (’aiarara is 
abbreviated frequently into Cai, and from the latter it apjKsars that the name 
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Central America to tho nouth of Brazil. Our knowloilge as to the real number of 
Rpocies is, however, still very incompleW, as theiv is a p\*at amount of individual 
and racial variation, and the whole ^roup requin^s to be can*fully revised before 
anything detiniU' can Ih> said in regani to this point We shall therefore allude 
only to some of the lK*ttcr-known kinds. 

Like most of the South American monkeys, tlie sapajous go in troops, and in 
Brazil ascend to the verj' summits of the lofty forest treea The late Mr. Bates 
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mentions one which he shot at a lioiffht of fully one IiuiuIixmI ami tifty feet alwvo 
the ground Writing of one of the Chilian wpecies, M. ilenuain sUites that “ those 
monkeys usually have a pt^nnancut sleeping-place, whonci^ tlu»y issue evi^ry morning 
to exploi’e the neighbouring tives ; the eggs and young of binls, insects, tender slux^ts. 
and, above all, fruits fonning their chief ftHsl. 1 have never stvn them,” continues 
M. Germain, “on the ground, and I kdieve they never leave tlu* tree-tops: while I 
have observ'ed that they have paiticular I'outes in their jounuys thnaigh the fon'st. 
The troops in which they live ai-e not numenms, comprising fi*om eight to a dozen 
individuals, under the leHdei*ship of an old and exis»rit*need male. When tla*y 
arrive at the h)cality, wlu‘r(‘ the fruits of which they aiv in seaivh an^ to 1 h‘ found, 
each endeavoui’s to seize as sp(*t*dily as jHissihle tlu* lK»st u]>on which it can lay its 
hands; but, Ixjth on its arrival and <iuriiig its ri'tnni, tia* ImukI is far from Ishig in 
disonler. In dungeit)us places, wheiv a kind of gymnastic jwi-formane** has to Im» 
umleitiiken, the tixK)p passes in single file; each <au* not risking the jump till the 
one in mlvance has safely passed, and then seizing firmly the same Inaighs and 
juiiipiiig ill just the same ]iianii<*r as the latter. ] liave soiiietiiii(‘s seen tiaiii at 
a height of about on<‘ hnndn'd and fifty ft‘«it fi-om tla^ giinind susjM'iid theniHt*lv<*s by 
the. tail from a hrancli, then balauci^ theiiiselvi*s, with all four limbs Ntreieln^d «»ut. 
then, all of a sudden, let tlu‘inselves go, ami falling for a distanet* of soiiit* twenty or 
thirty feet, seize hold of aii<»ther iKingh by the tail. In such falls the ont.stn*tehed 
anas w-em only ivady in case of accidi^nt, for there is never any i|ueHtion of 
inaladnatnesK.” 

Together with the spider-monkeys, the sapajons an* the most docile and thi» 
most ivadily taught of all the American monkeys, and since they ls*ar confinement 
and the EuroiH«aii climate well, they are the most common of the monkeys carried 
alxjut by the peripaU^tic organ-grimler. 

The White-Cheeked Sapajou (rv/n/a hivtifiiH). 

Tlie wlnt<*-clieeked sapajou, of which a i’<*pnjseTitatlon is given in tlu! midille 
uppe^r figun? of the wocxlcut on page loO, is an inhabitant <»f Jlrazil. According 
to Dr. Gray’s description, this animal is characterise<l by tin* length of the? hair 
on the head, which is directed Iwickwards, wdiile that naind the jaw' is longer, 
and cur%*ed so as to fonn a kind of crest on each eyebrow. On IIh* cheeks the 
liair is short and flattened do\vn. The fur of the Ixxly and heml is long, soft, 
and silky, its general colour IxMiig blackish, hut that on the cheeks and temples is 
yellowish-w’hittf. It is this liglit liair on the cheeks that gives its distinctive 
name to the species. The head is relatively largo. 

The Bkown Sapajou {('ohm fninAluM). 

In Guiana the sapajous are rr^presented by a species commonly know^n as the 
brown sapajou, wrhich prewmts a certain variation due either to <liffc?renceH of ag<j, 
or to individual peculiarity, in regarrl to the fonn of the hair on the head, which 
has led to the supposition that there were tw’o rlistinct s|Ks;ies. In one of thefs? 
forms, as represented in the upper right-hand figure of the woodcut on p. 150, the 
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hair on the crown of tlic liea<l in nearly flat, and directed backwards; this 
form havin]^ descrilKfd as tfjtt'lln. In the other variety, as shown in 

th<} left-hand fl;run» of the uecompanyinj; en^^ravin^^, the hair on the sides of 
the crown of th(! head is len^^tlieneil, so as to form a pair of luoiv or less 
distinct lonjLfitudinal crests; this variety Indn^ hence known as the homed 
sapajou. 

Althou;;h subject to ^reat individual variation in this ivspect. tlie ^*neral 
colour of the thick and rather hai*sh fur is ivddish-hiuwn, iH'Coiiiin;^ darker on the 
middle of tie* hack, as well as on the le;^s and tail, 'flic* f(»n*-arnis, to;;ether with a 
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bi*Oinl s|X)t on the ci*own of the head and the whiskeiN. an» nearly or <|Uib* black : 
while the fnint of the shouldeix is yellowish. It is on either side of the dark spot 
on tlu' eiH)wn of the IumuI that tlu* civsts aiv situatiMl in the ‘‘homecr’ variety. 
The face and other iiakt'd parts have a violt»t tin^je. 

This sapajou has Ihmmi ]o\\g known to science, a s]x*cimen having l>et*n exhibiteil 
in the Kin;^ s Menaj^*rie at Paris skyow after the iniddh* of the last ceiitun’, and 
<h'»crilH'd by the Fnaioh naturalist Brisson. Another example, describeil by 
Frederic Cuvier, was e%hibit<Ml in the same collection in the year 1820 . It is in 
M'inU'r, when the fur is longest, that the cn*sts of the “ honiiHl ’’ variety become 
most proininent : these never making their ap{H*arHtice until the auiinal lias cut its 
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permanent canine teetli. Likt* that of its con^Miei’s, the «lis]H>sition <»f tins sjuries 
in captivity is mild and atiecti()nat(\ 

The Slendeu Sapajov (CvhnA jHfllulus), 

The slender or wliite sjijmjoii appeal's to U* a ran* liH'fil s]M*ei<‘s al)i(*d tt> the 
])recedin^. and inhahitin;j: liolivia in the nei«;hlH»nrho«M| of Santa Vvw/.. It is dis- 
tinguished by the smaller size* and lighter eolour of the dark spi»t on llie erown of 
the heatl, which is generally brown, ami ofliai has a small erest on each sidt*. 
The general colour of the fur is fulvous, or greyish-fuivtais, tin* limbs ami tail 
iK'ing of a darker bi*own. and tin* Inward a golden yellow. Tla*re is also a nearly 
white variety. Mr. Hates, who alludes to the sh‘mler sapajou as thet'aiarara liranea, 
heanl of its n‘]Muted i'xi.stence in the forests of tin* 'I'apajos Hiver. which flows into 
the Amazon from the (.\)rdilk*ra (Joral, on the Holivian frontier of Urazil. His 
seai'ch was, however, in vain: ami In* was .subs(*ijm*ntly infoinied that tin* species 
only oecurn*d aenws tin* w.iti‘i'sln*d in Holivia. 

Anoth(*r nearly relate I monki*y. more widely s]»n‘ail in South .America, is the 
tufted .sapajou {f\ rirriftri in which the g«*m*ral colour of tin* short fur is black, 
but yellowish-whitt* on tie* cheeks, chin. sid‘*s 'of tin* fori'lnanl, and a narrow hand 
over the ey<*brows. Two long, recurvi*d tufts of hair, which often occur on the sidt* 
of tin* hea<l. give the distinctive natin* to this monkey. 

A monkey known U) tin* n'itiv<*s of the Ijower Amazon valley as tin* M/icaca 
Prego is ju’ovisionally identified with this .species by Mr. Hates, who speaks of it 
as fii*ijuenting the cultivat4*d lands; when* it commits windesak* di*pri*dations with 
the most unblushing ertnmtery. The worst of the.se thefts is that, fr»im tin* 
hasty and random manner in which the fruit is broken and ]>lucked, the creature 
waste's far more than it c'ln eat. Wiien afaait to return t*i its native forest, it 
carries away as much jdundei* as it can hold in its hamis and under its arms. 

The WeEPEII iCrhnf* nifHiriiniM), 

One of the l>est-known and most common species of tin* genus is the weeper 
sapajou, or c.apuchin. of Brazil, n*pn*H(*iited in tin* right-liami figure on p. Jo'J. It 
is charact-i’riwd by the bail’s on the crown of tin* head in’ing shoi1 and diiectisl 
evenly backwards, without any tendency U) form ciests on the si<les. The colour of 
the fur is brnwii, with a goMen tinge; the Mid<*s of the forehead, clii*eks. thioal, and 
chest, as well as the front of the shoulders, ls*ing pale y**ll<»w ; while a black, or 
dark brown, line extemls fixan the basi* of the nosi* the back of the neck, 
gradually expanding as it gCHfs backwards, 

Tliese sapajous have a wide range, ext4*nding right acrfiss Brazil, from Haliia in 
the east to Colombia in the noilh-west. With the exc<*|>tion of the occasions when 
they diiscend to drink, their whole lift*, according to Kengger, is s|M*nt in the tm?H 
of thastf regions of the forest whei*e thein* is no undt*rwoo<l Thty gt*nerally livt? in 
small parlies, numbering from uliout six to ten or twelve individuals, of which tht3 
majority are females. F'rom their shy and timid habits th<y an^ vtuy difficult to 
obaen'e. Their erj' appears to lie limited to a kintl of low whistle, wdiicli s<*nx*s to 
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The White-Thjioated Sapajott (Cf^hitR hy^xtlrucus). 

ThiH 8rM*ci<‘H, n'jin*sciit<Ml \n tln‘ lowtT of the illustmtion on p. 150, is an 
inlmhitimt of Central Ainniwi. It lH*loii;rH to tin* same ^^oup as the pRKsefliiig one, 
fnaii wliieJi it is <listiii;^nislie<l by its coloration. Thus, while the general colour of 
the fur is black, the foreheail ami pail of the ci‘o\vn of the head, as well ns its sides, 
to;^ether with the thniat and neck art? white: while the naked portion of the face 
is of a pale ilesh -colour. 

The S.MO(iTII-nEAI>ED SaPAJOU mOlutehuM). 

The HiiKslh-headefl, monk, or yelkiw-headed .saj)a)ou, is a sjK*cies fi-om Rio 
•laiieiro and other jilaer.s in Soul h-Kastern llrazil, which tak(‘s all its tlirec* names 
from the extremely dost* and short y<*llow hair with which tla* fmnt of the head is 
covered. It is rejireseiited in th(‘ left-hand u]>)ier ti;;ure of the illustration on p. 150. 

The fur of this species is vi ry short and stitl! In colour the cmwn of the 
head, the whiskers and (‘hiii, to;^ether with the shouldm's, haunda^s, limbs, and tail 
are ])ure black : the sides and back, mort* especially in tin* hinder lialf of tin* Iwidy. 
are yellow, more or less mixed with black : M'hile the sidi*s of the neck, the chest, 
and the front of the shoulders ar<* yellow: the forehead and temples Iwany whitish- 
yelhiw. Such is the strikin;yf coloration <if the typical form of this species, but 
tln*n* are several variations therefrom, and the specinn‘n r(*pi*esentcd in our 
illustration lielon^s to an oIive-c(»loure<l variety, whidi has been descrilied as a 
distinct specie's, under the naiin* of C. nIinirftiM, 


The Cuestei) {CehvM nJuiMids). 

The last member of this jjenus we shall notice is the civstcd sapajou of Brazil. 
This species is distin^^uisln'ii from all those pn*viously mentioned by tin* long 
hair on tin* ciDwn of tin* hea<l forming a single central cn*st of a more or less 
conical shaju*. The general colour of the fur is bright red, with a black spot on 
the top of the cniwn, and the limbs and tail blackish. 


The W<h)Lly Monkeys. 

(fcnus Ltffoihrir, 

The woolly monkeys niv Ix'st kmnvn by Hinnholdt s lagothrix (Lngoihrix 
/onn/Wf///), first discoven'il by the traveller win »st* name it lK'ai>< on the Orinoco, 
but also common in tl»e uj>|ier part of the valley of the Ainazoa This species, 
which is n*pn*sented in our illustration, is the only one we shall describe, although 
thnn* or four othew aiv i\*cogtiisisl by many zoologists. 

The woolly monkeys take their name from the thick coat of woolly fur which 
is found beneath the longer haiix Tlus is one of the ]x>int8 by which they are 
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distinguifthed from the sapajous. A inoiv iiuixu’tant iK>iut of ilitieii'iice is, however, 
to be founti in the naked skin on the under part of tlu* end of the tail— * a eharaeter 
in which tlu*se monkeys ivsianhle thosi' of the next twi^ ;^i‘iu*ra. The wihiIIv 
monkeys have, however, the same n»lnist build as the sapajous, and tls'ieby differ 
from the other membei's of this yi\>up of ix^aierjL Tlu*y Ijave well-developed 
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thumbs. Tlie givat len^h of the tail in the wcx>lly monk<*ys, together with its 
naked tip. rt'iirler it a pi-ehensile or^an of the most pei'feet type. 

To the Portujfuese c^jlonists of ilraxil these uninialH are known as Macaco Bar- 
rif^do, frequently abbreviat<*d into Barri;^u<lo: the full name si^nifyin^ “bi^- 
bellicKl monkey,” and fiein^f applie*! to them in allusion to their bulky build, as 
contrasted with the slender fonn of their (Miusins the spider-monkeys. The ordinaiy 
form of Huiidx>ldt s Ia|;]^jthrix has a ^eiienil black ish-^rey (;olour, with the laaid, 
chest, under -paits, and tail black. The individual hairs are dark j^n*y, with 
very short black tips, on those pails of the Ixsly which are not black. Younjfer 
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attract att^'Tition to iham. On one rxscoHion the traveller mentioned above observed 
a jwily of theH<' Ka{iajouH diispralinj; an omnj'e tit*e of its fruit. They were led on 
by an old iiial*-, the feriialeM cairyiiij^ their youn^ on their Khoulders. When all had 
reotdied tie* tivi-, mjiiie coiiiiiienced Ui eat th(? liiHcdouM fruit aa mxm aa plucked, while 
othera cyirri«*d off* their Khar^^ hi thi^ atifiii^^er Ixm^ha of the neighliouring trees in 
onler hi aeeiin? ii letter reatin^-place in which hi dev<iur their plunder at leisure. 
Tliew seated tlieniaelvi^a <in aucli liou<irlia, with their tails firmly curled round the 
Hiinie, and, ]>lacin;^ the oranges lM*tween their hind le^, tried hi ojien the akin with 
their fin^rns. If they did not quickly succsmmI in this, they flun^ the finiit against 
another iMiugli in ord«‘r by this means to sofh*n the rind, at tlie saiiie time venting 
their disjileasure at this unnecessary tniiible by snarls and gi*owls. Pi*obably on 
account <if its hitter taste, iKitie of tlnuii attempted to tear <irt* the rind with their 
te«‘th, hut, as s<hiii as an opening was made with their fingei*a, they pjxx^ecxled to 
h^ar out the juicy ]iulj», licking up the juice as it flowed out, and then eating the 
pulp itself. WIh’H satisfied with their ivpast, the i‘ldi*r meiiiliers of the family 
stri’h'hed themselves along the Iniughs to slet‘p: whih‘ tin* juniors gaiidxiled aiound, 
swinging themselves liy their tails fnim the brancla^s, or going up them hand-ovei- 
ha?id, like sailoi*s u)) a nipe. Tin* gamlwils of these young ones are, however, 
described as being awkward and ungainly, inst<*a<l of light ami graceful. The 
imithei*s e.xhiiiiteil great care towanls their young, caivfully tending them, and 
assiduously dn'ssing and seaivhing tlnur fur. 

On anothm* <M‘casion the sanu* travt‘ller had tin* gtKxl fortune to witness a troop 
of thes»‘ sapajous descending from tin* fon‘st to pillage a maize field. They were 
seen to climb catitionsly down from the tn*es, and venturi* by twos and tbri*es into 
the maize field; and, having hastily gathered a few colis, returned with all sjw'ed to 
the forest to ilevour them at leisure. On tin* a]i)H*ai'ance of the s|K*ctator of tlieir 
movements, the whole of the memlH»i*H of the tnnip in the tiehl juiimjitly scampcriMl 
hack lo (he tiHM's, not forgetting, however, to carry with them their IxKity. Rengger 
then shot a female carrying ofi* a young one, whieh. though ImwIIv wounded, clung 
for some time hy her tail to a Ixiugh. At length, however, slie fell lifeless to the 
gnmnd, with the young one still tiglitly clinging to her Ixxly ; ami, indeed, it was 
not until the Iniily had lx*come cold that the hold was n*leasi‘d. The young capuchin 
thus caught reailily Ix'came tame, and would ri*cognise its master even in the dark 
hy the iiieii* touch of his clothes. When wearied, it utteml a low wliistling sound ; 
and, wlien it had iK'casion bi demand any ]xiiiicular object, it gixiaiied. Its 
auger was expi*i*ss«*d in ixnigli tones I'eseiiibling the syllables **hu ! hit fear by 
shrieks, and pleasun* by soft chuckles. 

Wlien captuivd young the capuchin is always easily tameil, but older animals 
rt'fuse all finxl, lx*eoiiie mopish, and do not live moiv than a few weeks. The 
younger ones sixin take to their masters, and exhibit remarkable fiilelity. They 
bt‘come. Iiowevi*!*. mort* rt'adily attachcxl to colouml than to white jx^ople : and they 
a!v p*m*rally very fond of other animals, so that in Paraguay it is a common 
custom to bring them up with a young dt^, upon which they ride. To some 
jiersons they at once conceive a rooteii dislike, wliich cannot be eradicated. Their 
intidligenee is shown by the manner in which they learn to opi*n an egg : most of 
the contents Ixdng lost at the first trial, but carefully secured at the second attempt 
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Although they flourish in captivity if well attciuled to. givat caiv must !h' taken 
to protect them from cold and damp. Their average Utui of life seems to U‘ aUmt 
fifteen years. 

Like most other monkeys, captive capuchins are the very sj>irit i»f misehit'f, 
and are also pione to theft, moiv especially of eatiil)h‘s. When tleteeteil in the act 
of stealing, they will cry out iK'foiv Ixuiig toucheil : hut. if not caught, they ])n*tend 
perfect innocence', going alxiiit as if nothing had hapiH‘ned. Whi‘n disturlsMl, small 
substances are hidden by thest* civatuivs in their nuniths, and consuiiuMi suhsetjuently 
at leisure. They aiv extivmely covetous, and this covc‘tousn(*ss is taken a^lvanhige 
of to capture them. The negns's are in the habit of n'lnoving the p\il]> of a gtmnl 
thit)Ugh a small apt'ituiv, and then putfing sugar insiile: such a ]>reimri*d gourd 
is then placed near the haunts of the capuchins, who eonu* tlown and I'mleavour to 
extract the sugar, and during the juxK'ess they sutler themselvi*s to be caught. 

ThK WhITE-FiIOXTEI> SAP.Uor ((rhtts olhl/rttHsy 

The whitc'-fionted sajiajou is a common monkey in many paHs of Seaith Aimn-ica. 
It is allied U) the last sjH'cies, but is distinguished by its )»ale nMMish-b?*own colour, 
which iK'Comes nslder on tin* back and the outiT surfaces of the* limbs. The most 
characteristic coloration is, liowevei*, the white which (XTUpies tin* face, foreht‘a<i. 
throat, should<*rs, ami chest, 

Mr. Bates, who <les<.*nl)t*d this s]»ecies as Iwing of a light brown colour, states 
that it is ]»r<‘tty generally <Iistrlbutefl c»ver the for<‘st-lands of tin* li*vel parts of 
Bnodl : and it was s<*t‘n by this explt»n‘r in large Htx'ks on the Iwoiks of the Uppm* 
Amazon. Tin* members of such a ihs'k an* flescrilH*d as allordiiig a wotnh*rfu! 
sight when h‘a]ang fnaii tree to tree; for, according to Mr. Bates, these 
monkeys (and we may presume their fellows of the same genus) an* far-and-away 
the Ixwt ])erf<irniei*s in this gymnastic exeiris^*. “The tnK>ps,'‘ observes Mr. Bab*s, 
“consist of thii'ty or more indivi<luals, which travel in single file. When tin* lore- 
most of tins flock ivaches tin? ouU'rinost branch of an unusually tall tre**, he springs 
forth into the air without a monuuits ln»sitation, and alights on the donnf of 
yielding foliagi^ belonging to the in-ighlKairing tn»e, maylM^ fifty feet Iwneatli ; all 
the ivst following his example. They giusp, <ai falling, with hands and Uiil, right 
themselves in a moment, and tlit*n away they go along branch and liough to the 
next tive.” 

The same traveller, who ha<l one <if the.se monkeys as a [wi, states that it 
kept the house in a ix*i*iM.*tual upmnr, scmiiiiing in a pib'ous manner when alarmed, 
excited, or hungrj*. It was always making a noisi* of some kind ; frecpieiiily 
screwing up its mouth and uttering a succession of loud whistling notes, re*s<unbling 
those mentione<l hy Ibmgger in his account of the pn*ceding sfiecies. FnMjuently 
this young sapajou, when following its master, would walk ujion its liind-legs alone, 
although it ha^l never Ijeen taught U) do m. One day, how<*ver, in endeavouring 
to wrest some fruit from an owl-faced night monkey, it att/icked Um? latbT so 
fiercely that it cracked its skull with its teeth, uiK>n wliich Mr. Batifs considered 
that he liad had enough of pet sapajous. 
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The White-Throateh Sapajoit (CAmM hyi>f)l^ucnf*\ 

Tliin s[H*ci<*H, iu tin* lcnv**r fijrinH* of the illustration on p. 150, is an 

iiihabitiint <»f ( ^•ntml Aiihm-iwi. It Is-lon^rs to tie* same /^a*oup as the prtwding one, 
fiDiii whieh it is <listiiignisleM| by its eoloratioii. Tims, while the gifneral colour of 
the fur is blaek, tln» forehead ami pail of the erown of the head, as well as its sides, 
together with the thj-oai and iieek are while; while the naked {njilion of the face 
is of a jiale flesh -e<»hmr. 


The Smootii-Heaheii SAi»A.ior (fV7/fo< monrirhoft). 

The siiHKitlidieaded, iiioiik, or yellow-headed sajMijou, is a sjwcies fi-om Rio 
Janeiro and other ])lae«‘s in South-Kastern llrazil, which takes all its thive names 
fi-om the extremely cImm* and slmil yellow hair with which the fi-ont of the hi*ad is 
covered. It is rt'preseiited in the left-hand uppi'i* figure of the illustration on ]i. 150. 

Tin* fur of this species is very short and stiff. In colour tin* cn>wn of the 
lieiid, the whiskers and chin, t<»gether with the shouldei*s, haunches, limbs, and tail 
are jMire bla<*k : the sides and b;ick, more «‘speciidly in tin* hind«»r half of tin* body, 
are yi*IIow, more oi* less mi.xed with black : whih* the sides of the m'ck, the chest, 
and the front of the shoulders are yellow: thi‘ forehead and ttuiiples Inung whitish- 
yellow. Such is the striking coloration <if the tyjucal form of this s]M*cies. but 
there are several variations therefr<»m, aial the specimen represented in our 
illustration lM*longs to an <»live-colourt*d variety, which has beiui di»scrilK*d as a 
distinct siM'cies, under the naiiu* of (\ ttlinnroM, 

The Cuesteu SAPA.n>r {CchuM 

The last imunber of this genus we shall notice is the crested siipajou of Hraxil. 
This species is distinguished fniii all those pi*eviously niention<*<l by the long 
hair on the cix)wn of the head binning a single central civst of a more or less 
conical shH]H\ TIu' gemu'al colour of tlu^ fur is bright retl, with a black spot on 
the top of the cixiwn, and the limlis and tail blackish. 


The \V< KILLY Moxkey.s. 

Genus Lnffofltrl,r. 

The wtKilly monkeys aiv lH\st known by Humlxildt s lagothrix {Lnffoihrix 
humhihiii\ til's! <liscoveivd by tlu' tniveller wlaw nainc it Ix^ars on the Orinoco, 
but also common in the upjH'r part of the valley of the Atniuson. This species, 
which is ivpivsimted in our il lust ration, is the only one we shall describe, although 
thn>e or four othei's niv nwgiiist'd by many zook^sta. 

The woolly monkeys take their name from the thick coat of woolly fur which 
is found bimeath the longer liaii's. This is one of the ]H>iuts by which they are 




ihutnba Tlie of tin* tail in th<* >v(K)Ily monkeys, to^<'thi*r with its 

naked tip, i‘<*nfler it a pn'liensilo orj^an of the most perfeet ty|»<*. 

To the Poiiu^ie.s<» colonists of Urazil thew aniiiials ah' kncjwn as Macaco Bar- 
rigudo, frtfijuently abhivviated into Barri^udo : tlie full name si^nifyin^ “hi;;- 
bellied monkey” and }K*in^ applied to tliem in allusion to th»*ir bulky build, as 
oontrastiH] with the slender fonn of their cousins the sjader- monkeys, 'ria; ordinaiy 
form of Huinljoldt’s la^ithrix has a {^•iieral ldackish-;^rey colour, with the head, 
cheat, under -parts, and tail black. The individual hairs an* dark ;^n*y, with 
very abort black tips, on those parts of the IxsJy which an* not black. Younj^er 
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Animaln are more Another form, which has been regarded as a distinct 

siHJcies by some zcxJogists, ditfei-s f 1*0111 the aixjve variety in having grey fur on the 
liead. Mr. Bat<?H states that liotli these monkeys live together in the same places, 
and are jindrably only <Ufferently <*olour<Ml individuals of one and the same species. 
Ill one. of tlie largest examjihjs ohtiiined by that traveller, the length of the head 
and Issly was 27, ainl tliat of the tail 2(1 inches: these dimensions only being 
exc(?eded among the American monkeys by the black howler, whose head and body 
may ineasunj JM) inelies in length. 

Mr. Bates oliw'rves that in Huiidioldt*s lagothrix the skin of the face is black 
nnrl wrinkled, the? fon-ln^ad is low, with the eyelaxiws i»rt))c*cting ; and, in short, the 
frsatun^s altogether n*seinbli*, in a striking mnnmT, those of an old iiegiu In the 
fon»siH the barrigudo is not a very active animal : it lives exclusively on fruits, and 
is much i)ei*H«!Cub*d by the Indians, on account of the excellence of its fl(»sh as ffxxl 
hVan infoniiation given in<! by a collector of bii*fls and mammals, whom I employe<l, 
and who i*esided a long time among the Tucana Indians, near Taljatinga, 1 cal* 
cniated that one horde of this tribe, two hundred in numlHU*, destitryefl twtdve 
liumlrtMl of thes<^ monkeys annually for f(KKl. The sfH‘cies is very numemuH in the 
forests of the higher lands, but owing to long pei*secution. it is now seldom seen in 
the neigh))ourh(K)d of the larger villages. It is not found at all on the Lower 
Amazon. Its maniM‘i*s in captivity are gravi», and its temper mild an<l confiding, 
like that of tin* coaitas [spider-monkeys]. Owing to these traits the laimgudo is 
much sought after for iM*ts ; but it is not hanly like the coaitas, and Hi*ldom surxdves 
n iMissage down the river to Para,’’ 

Fi*om tlie account given by Mr. Bates as to the paiiiality displayed by the 
Imlians of the lTp{H*r Amazon for this monkey as an ariicle of food, it would sei*m 
that it is the one n*ferred to in Humlxildt s narrative of the roasted monkeys at 
Esmeraldas, quoted on ji. 1411. 

The W(KiLLY Spidek-Mokkeys. 

Genus ErlotJrff. 

The woolly spitler-iuonkeys form a kind of eonnwting link between the woolly 
monkeys on the one hand, and the true spider-monkt»ys on the other: having the 
woolly under-fur of the former, but the slender build of the latter, while their 
thumlis an* rudimentary. They differ, liowever, from both in that their nails are 
extnnnely comprt'ssed from siile to side, and sharph^ pointed at the ends ; while the 
partition between the nostrils is narrower. 

Not much ap]x»ars to be known of these inonkej"R, which have never been 
representtHl in the colh'ction of the Zoological *Society. They are confined to South- 
E^t Brazil ; and liave Wen divided into three species, mainly according to the 
degree of development of the thumb. The late Dr. Gray was, however, of opinion 
that these are mendy varieties of a single species (ifWorfiw arachnoidee), since 
some individuals have a rudiment of a thumb on one hand and not a trace of one 
on the otlier. In the typical variety, as represented in our illustration, the general 
oolour is ashy brown, o^n tending to ferruginous at the base of the root of the 
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Tue Spidek-Moxkevs. 

G(fnus AidfH, 

The KjMder-inonkevB may h* n?^ar(.h*<l hh tliow iridinlx'i’H of ^oup inont 
admirably adapted for a purely arlxmjal life, as ia eap(*cially aliowri by their alight 
bodiea, the lon^ prehensile tail, naked Ixdow at the c»nd, and tlie loii^ spider>like 
limbs from which they <lerive their jiopular title. In tlie nidinientaiT condition, or 
total absence, of their thunilis, the spider-inonkeyH may Is^ rf*;rarded as holflin^ the 
same relationship to the sapajous as is presenteil by the thunibless inonkeyH 
of Africa, to the lanj^rs (Seranopltlu»atH) of India; and it is pnjliable that in lioth 
instances the abortion of the thumb is due to the uselessness of this di^t in a 
hand adapted to act merely as a kind of book in swin^ni^ from branch to branch. 
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III characix^rH the true Hpi^ler-iiionktyH with the woolly npider- 

laonkeyH, Imt are <liHtinffuiHh«Ml fnjin them by the total al)Hence of a 

Wfxjlly under-fur, the comparatively slight dej^i’ee of coiiipreasion in the nails, and 
the ^’eatiu* width of the paHitirai lietweeii the iKwtrilH; the thumb Ixdng generally 
aliHiuit. They are, moreciver, of far more active liabits: and in tliin respect are 
ordy iMjualled by the lungurK and giblKins of the OM World, over which they have 
ihii advantage of thi* jireheiisih* tail. To the descnption quoted fix)m Waterton 
on p. 14d, ill which these monkt^ys are especially reft*m*d to, It may Ixs addwl that 
they iMit nil frequently uw this tail to convey fniit and other articles of foo<l to 
their mouths. Those? wlio have si*en spideu’-monkeys swinging fmm i*o[)c to rope 
and heaping fnaii side to side of tlwdr cagisH in menageries, can, wlien the cage* is 
sufficiently large, gain some idea of their marvellous activity, although in such 
confined sjiaces their movements Iw'ar no comparison to what tlay are when in the 
lioundless fi*eedom of their native forests. 

It is noteworthy that the* stomachs of tin* sjiiiler-monkeys liave a trace of the 
sacculated condition which distinguishes those* of the long-limlH‘d and long-tailed 
langurs and thumbl4*ss monloys ot the Old Worhl Tht*ir fur is genemlly smooth 
an<l stiff: and, as a ruh*, tin* hair on tin* ci*own of tin* ln*ad is direct«*d forwaiils. 

Tin* inimlMU* of s|M*ci<‘s of spi<i(*r-monk<*ys is very largi*, and we shall thus 
Ik* eoiiqielled to limit our notice to soiin* of the lH‘tt4‘r-known types. The genus 
has a wide geographical range, exti'iuUng fitim rruguay in the .south to Southeni 
Me.\ico in the nortlu 

The 1{eu-Fa(TJ) Simueh-Moxkey (J/r/cs 

Tin* monk(*y n'jiresenteil in the figuiv on p. 145 is one of the 1x*st-known 
n*pn*sent4itiveM of the genu.s, iiinl is commonly termed the reel - faced sjiider- 
monkey, although known to the natives of Hra/il as the cmita. It is foiiinl over a 
large an-a *)f Hra/.il and (luiiina ; ainl, aithongh exceejled in hulk by the wixdly 
monkeys, is in absolute length of IksIv the tallest of all tin* monk<*ys of tln*se 
n*gions. It has lH‘4‘n long known to scienc<*, its seientitic name having lx*en giv4*n 
hy liinmeus, while its native th'signation, coaita, was in ust* in EurojH* as far liack a.s 
the tinn* of Hutfbii. The coai*se fur is black in colour, and short on tin* ciown of 
the hea^l. aithongh long ninl piojecting on the foivheatl. The distinctive feature of 
tin* sjn‘eies is, howi*ver, tin* tawny riesh-colouit*d hue of the piomineiit nakixl 
jM)rti(»ns of tin* faei*, fnun which it tlerives its name. 

In Brazil this sptvies is found all over the lowlands of the valley of the 
Amazon, luit it 4 Uh*h not iiingt* to the southwanl lx*yond tlie limits of the river- 
plains, wln*iv it is n*placed by tin* white-whiskert*d sjuiler-monkey. Like the other 
spiHMes, it livt»s in small jxuiit*s: and is couijiaratively sih*nt. Its flesh is much 
estet*iin*d by tin* nativ«*s of Bnizil, who captun* it alive by shooting it with arrows 
ti]>|H*d with weak urari ixuson, and ivstoring it, when fallen, with salt 

On oin* <x*easion when out hunting the.si* animals on the Ix)wer Amazon, Mr. 
Bates ivinarks that his att*iition was fii>«t chIKhI to one of them by hearing a 
nisi ling in the lx>ughs above. ** There was something human-like in its appear- 
anct*,*' he says, “os the lean, dark, sliagg^- creature moved deliberately among 
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the branches at a great height. I fiivd, but uufortunately only woundotl it in 
the belly. It fell \v4th a crash« headlong, about twenty or thirty feet, and then 
caught a bough with its tail, which grasped it instantaneously, so that the animal 
remained suspended in mid-air. Befoiv I could reload, it ivcovt^red itself, and 
mounted nimbly to the topmost bmnche.s, out of the ivach of a fowling-piece, where 
we could jK^rceive the jsx}r thing appaivntly probing its wound with its lingers. 



TU£ tUASlECK, UK TilL'SBeD VAKiETY OK THE KKO^KACKli hKlIlKK-NONKK) (jl, imt. hizi!) 


Coaitas are more frtMjuently kept in a tame staUj than any other kind of monkey. 
The Indians are verj' fond of them as pcfts, and the women often suckle them when 
young at their breasts. They Ix^corne attach(*d to their masbirs, and will sometiincs 
follow them on the ground to considerable distanws. I once saw a most ri<liculouHjy 
tame ooaita. It was an old femahs which accompanitMl its owner, a trader on the 
river, in all his voyages. By way of giving me a sp<?cimen of its intcdligence and 
feeling, its master set to and rated it smartly, calling it scamp, heathen, thief, and 
80 forth, all through the copious Portuguese* vocabulary of vitup<*ration. Th(‘ pCKir 
monkey, quietly seated on the ground, scfemed to be in sore trouble at this (lisplay 
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of anger. It began by looking earnestly at him, then it whined, and lastly rocked 
its Ixxly to and fi*o with emotion, crying piteously, and passing its long gaunt arms 
continually over its foreliead ; for this was its habit when excited, and the front of 
the head was wont ({uiUs balrl in cons<.M|uence. At length its master altered his 
tone. ‘ It’s all a lie, iny old woman ; you’re an angel, a flower, a gcxxl affectionate 
old crtiature,* and m fortlu Immediately the iKx>r monkey cease*l its wailing, and 
s<K)n aft<?r cairie over to wliere tins old man sat.” Mr. Bates adds that the disposi- 
tion of these monkeys is mild in the extmiie, liaviiig none of the painful, restless 
vivacity of their cousins the sajiajous, and none of the surly and untamable temper 
of their more distant relatives, the howlem 

In the typical form of the re<l-faced spider-moiikej*, the thumb is uljsent. 
There is, howeviT, a monkey similar to it in all resjiects, with the exception that 
it lias a rudiment of the thumb on one or ljf>th hands. Tliis monkey, which is 
known as the chaiiu*ck, and is rejuvseiited in tlu! figuiH! on the last page, has l>een 
jvgard<Ml as a distinct spt‘(;ii‘s, iind«‘r the name of A. but it 

seems preferable to consider it merely as a variety of the red-faced spich*r-monkey, 

Utiieu Sm iEs. 

BlMk Fikotd In Eastern Peru the place of the ri*d-faceil spider - monkey 
Ipldtr-Xonk^y. taken by a clos<*ly allied species (J. ttfer), in whicli the face is of 
tin* same bhutk tinge* as the fur. From this feature the speci«*s derives its 
distinctive title of the black-faced spider-monk t*y. According to Dr. (*ray, it is 
furtlu*r distinguished fiom the ml-faced siM*cies by the shortcT hair on the 
forehead. 

Hoodtd ipidtr- Passing by <ine or two sjwcies, such as the griz/Je*! spider- 
Koakty. monkey (A, we come to a veiy well-marked fonn, 

known ns tin* hoo<led, or black *caj»ped spider-monkey (^-1. eere/Zo/as), flrst 
d(*scribed by Dr. dray fnan a single 4>xamp]e living in the T-ondon Zoological 
Society's dardens, of which the exact habitat was unknown, although Ix-dieve*! to 
Ik* dolombia. 

This species is distinguished by tin* length i»f the flaccid hair, which is of a 
mixtuiH* of black and silvei^' gJW in colour; and on the ci'own of the head is 
elongatc*il, so tis to form a largi* IukkI, or penthcaisi* over the eyehi*ows. The fur of 
the hands, the feet, the ci\)wn of the lu*n«l, and the irnjH* of the m*ck, is deep black; 
while the naked pirts of the face art* flesh-coloured. 

Whitf-WbUkfrtd The chuva, or white- whiskered spitler-inonki*y (A. rnftrfjimiiut\ 
Spidtr-Xonkty. Jms alivatly lK*en incitlcntally mentioned as fount] in the Lower 
Ainazon valley, to the souihwartl of the river-plains which are inhabited by the 
red -faced s[K*cies. 

It is of nearly the same size as the nsl-faceil spider- monkey ; hut has 
iuoileraU*ly long hair, of a uniform black colour, with the exception of that on 
the foreheatl anti the wdiiskers. which is wdiiu*: the face being flesh-coloured. 
Am in the last sp(*cies, all trace of the thuinhs has disappearetl. It does not appear 
to Iw common, sinct* Mr. Bates seems only to have come across one pair, both of 
which were shot, while specially seardiing for it in the valley of the Tapajoe 
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River. Bein^f at the time unable to pixicniv other animal fiKnl, this entei’i^risinjii; 
traveller was fain to try the flesh, ami flescriU's it as Inan;; the lH»st-flavtmi*e(l nu*at 
he had ever Usted, although it was with ilifliculty that lu‘ jH*j*suade<l himself to 
make the atUMiipt. 

BrawBtiildtf- This s]H*cies (A. is a native of Colombia, ami is (»f an 

asliy-^'rey colour, sprinkled witli black over the jjreater ]>ai1 of the 
bsly ; the fur lH‘in;^ very soft, with a temleiicy to curl, and mixeil with a et'rtain 
numbt^r of lon;^ and stifl* blackish hail’s. Other parts, however, such as the en»wii 
of the head, the f<»n*-arms. the thighs, and the greater part of the tail, an* black : 
the face hein;j blackish, with white hail’s on the lip. The inside of the thi^h and 
up|H‘r arms iire ^^reyisli. This monkey is hut litth* known in KurojH*. 

BiackHaadod in ('eiitral Am(*rica, northwards of tin* Isthmus of Darien, this 
Bpidtr-lioiik«y. of monkeys is n*pi’esi»ntetl by A, notieeahit* as lH*in;j 

foiiml at Very hi;;h 4‘levati<»ns. This species, which is also known as A. inrhtinHitInfs, 
is the hlaek-haiided spidt‘r-monk<‘y, readily reeo^^nised by the haials, f<*et, and the 
cmwn of the head Immu;; of a full black, while tin* fur of tin* IhmIv is ;.fi‘nerally some 
shade of jMih* or reddish-brown, altlaai^h more rarely yellowish, or even yellowish- 
white. and indeed extremely viiriahh* in coloration. It is commonly found on the 
volcanic mountain known as ()n/al»a. near Vera (*ru/., in tin* south of Mexici>, 
where it ran;;e.s up to an i'h*vation of some two thons;nid feet, livin;; in tnnijis in 
the forests of the deej) valleys. In the iiei^hlHairin;^ ilistrict of Oajaca it n*aches, 
however, to a hei;;ht of four thousand feet. 
wiiiw<B«lu«4 With the white-bellied spider-im>nki‘y (A, hvhvlmth) of lh*a//d we 
Splder-lloiilisy. eoiiie to the first of a ^^roup of tw<i or three species of s]ader-monkeys, 
distinguished fnan all those hith<*rto noticed by the under surfata* of the Insly 
and the inner sides of the hiwer ltt<^s and fore-aruis lM*in;; white (»r ^jreyish-whib'. 
Tlie jirewuit species is very variable in ccdoiir, shadirie; from black t<i reddish, with 
the loins pah’i’. and the under-pai’ts and inside of the ha'e-arms, t/o;^ether with the 
fn>nt of tlie thi;:;hs. the inner surface < if the le^s, and the under side of the tail, 
whiti.sh: the hair Ihuii;: rather loii^, and somewhat limji. 

A Brazilian monkey, with rather loii;icer hair and tlie uni|i*r sid«* of the tail 
black, has Is'en descriU'd us a iH.sthict species, und»*r the name of the lon;^-haired 
spider-monkey {A. ; but it may more pnibably Is* re^farded as a well- 

marked variety of the species under consideration. These monkeys have lM*en lon^ 
known, and were descrils'd by Cuvier uinler the name of a rmirr hhivr. 

Bt’sides inhabiting Brazil, they were met with by Humlioldt on the, Orinoco. They 
are stag’d to as.s<*mble in considerable tnxjps. 

The Varieoated SrinEU-MoNKEY (Atflf'M t^irirfinfuM), 

Tlie last of the spider-monkeys m’c shall notice is the H)xicieH reprem;nUx! in 
the fij^re on i>a^;e 104. It is remarkabh; for its brilliant coloration, and 
for its w'hle ^ixi^phical distribution which ext<.*rjds fnaii the ujijmt reaches of 
the Amazon in Peru to the lianks of the Rir> floM’in^ fnan Venezuela 

into the lower jiortion of the Amazon, and northwanls into the Andes of Ecuador 
and Colombia. It wa« originally descriljed by the Gennan naturalist Wagner, from 
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fipeciinenn obtained on the Eio Later on, however, Dr. Gray described a 

monkey, brought by Mr. Bartlett from the River Tigri, which flows from the north 
into the Aiiiozon soon after it takes its great easterly bend on leaving Peru, as a 
new s|X3cieH, under the name of Baillett's spider-monkey {A. hartlctii). It proved, 
however, to Ixs identical with the variegated spider-monkey of the Rio Xegra 
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The viiriegatod spitler-monkoy is charactorisetl by its thick, long, and soft hair. 
The gt'nenil cidour of the fur is black, but the chocks aiv white. There* is a band 
of bright riMldish-yellow iwssing ncixwa the forchoa«l a little distance alx)ve the eyes ; 
while the under surface of the tail, the under parts of the Viody. and the inner sur- 
faces of the Hmlw an* yellow in the male ami greyish-white in the female. With 
the alwve variations in colour it will readily be imagined that the male of this 
sp(*citn^ is a striking animal. In addition to the more sombre tints of the female, 
the lines of 8i*|mration between the colours are less marked. 
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On the River Tigri Mr. Bartlett deRcribes tluw monkeys as living in Rmall 
partiea and travelling rapidly through the fort^sts in the search of their favourite 
food, which is a lH*rry resembling a gtxistdKUTy in size, but with a hanl stone 
inside. Mr. Bartlett states that he had to iitK^eml to tiu? very Hummits of the rangt^s 
bordering the Tigri valley Is'fore Ins seai'ch was i*ewanled. “ Hen‘," he writes, “ we 
came across a inimlxT of them — about eight or nine. 1 shot tlu» male that is now 
in the British Musi»um, and my Indians bnmght down another with a jniistm daH. 
Ua\'ing obtained two of them 1 was satisfied that 1 had foumi a new siH‘cit*s. 
While, however. 1 was busily jnvparing the tii-st specimen, iny Indians had <|uietly 
placed the other on the tire, and, to niy great liornn* and disgust, thi\v hatl singed 
the hair off*, and thus sjxnlt the s])eciiiien. Of course I was ohligeil to k«‘ej) the 
peace, for they Innl not tasted meat for some days, ami the inonkiy ]»n)ViMl a vi*ry 
<lainty dish.” 

The first <»xainple of this monkey bmught alive to England caiiu* from tlu* 
Upper Caura river in V<*nezuela, an<l arriv<Ml at the OaiNlens of the I^nidon 
Zoological Society on July 14th, 1870. Its stay tln‘re was, however, of the briefest, 
since it died on August 18th following. 


The DornorcoLis. 

( lenus uV vr/ //< / /A wit a. 

The doimaioolis, or noctunuil owl-fae4»d monkeys, IsOong to n group of thrc*<^ 
genera, distinguislied from all the American monkeys hitls'rto noticed by their long 
tails not Indng jireheiisile. All of them have well-developed thumim. and their 
general fonn is massive. They agree, with the memlsTs of the preceiling gnaip in 
the upright pn>fileof tlie fac(*,and also in the cireumstiinee that the fnait or incisor 
teeth of tlie lower Jaw ar<* jilaced vertically. 

The douroucolis, of wliich a iwiriy is rejiresente*] in our illustration on p. Hi7, 
are distinguishtnl from the other genera of the group by their rounded heads and 
the enormous size of their eyes. The latt^T are, imleetl, so large that in the dried 
skull their sockets occupy almost its entire width, being separated fnan one anoth(>r 
by a inen^ line of bone, consi<lerably namjwer than tlie opening of the nostrils. 
Another di.stinctive featun* is tlie narrowmtss of the jiartition ls‘twe(?n tint two 
nostrils, which is more like that of tlie nionk«*yH of tlie Old World than of the other 
New World monkeys. 

The ears an? short, and the* hair round the eyc«8 is arranged in a ra«liating 
manner, after the fashion of the rlisc of feathers round the eyes of an owl. All the 
species an? of relatively small size, and of ]>urely raxstiimal hahits. 

Apparently from the small size of their ears tlie traveller Huiidxddt gave them 
the name of earless monkeys (A ofuM\ but tlie name iKXftumal monkey ( Xyrf tjnthedVH) 
had been applierl at an earlier date. We are unacr|iiainted with the origin of the 
name douroucoli. 

According to Mr. Bates, they are known to the inhubitantH (jf Ega, on the 
Upper Amazon, by the name of E-ia, 
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Writin^f of them at %a, he says : “ I found two species, closely related to each 
other, but nevertheless quite distinct, ss both inhabit the same forests, namely, 
those of the higher and drier lands, without mingling with each other or inter* 
crossing. They sleep all <lay long in hollow trees, and come forth to prey on 
insects, and eat fruits only in the night They are of small size, the body being 
about a foot long and the tail 14 inches, and are thickly clothed with soft grey 
and biwn fur, similar to that of a rabbit Their physiognomy reminds one of 
tlie owl or tiger-cat The face is round and encircled by a ruff of whitish liair; 
the muzzle is not at all prominent ; the mouth and chin are small ; the ears are 
vt*ry short, scarcely appearing aljove the hair of the head ; and the eyes are laige 
and yc^llowish in colour, imparting the staring expression of nocturnal animals of 
prey. The forehead is whitish, ainl decorated with three white stripes.” 

Tiik Tiiuee-Handei) Dornoucou (Nyctipithecus trivirffatus). 

Tills sjK'cies was first discoverofl by HumUddt on the l^anks of the River 
( ^iHsif)uifin‘, near tin* headwati*rs of the Kio Negro, in Venezuela : but it is likewise 
found in (hiianaand llrazil. Its chief distinctive cliaracter is to lx* found in the 
f‘ireuiiistance tliat the thre<* bands on tin* foreliead continue distinct fnnn one 
another <in to the cniwn of the h<*ad. The fur is relatively short, and the Uil 
^cylindrical. The general colour is a greyish-bi*own, with a darker stripe down the 
iiiiddh* of the luick ; the chest and under-paits being ferruginous, and the tail 
black ish-bniwn. excejit on the under jnirt of its rcKit, wlH*re it Incomes yellowisli. 

Tin* account given of this animal by Humlxddt acconls very elostdy with 
the d<*scriptions of later naturalists. Hunilioldt refei’s t<» the ilifficulty of taming 
it, and states that oiu* kept in his poH.session for nearly five months could 
not Im‘ r(*conciled to captivity. It slept during the day, concealing itself in the 
darkt*st corner it could tind, and when awake could hut sehlum Ik* induce«l to play 
with its inast,t*r. Its agility in capturing flies was very r(*markable. If irritated 
it hissed, and struck out with its paws after the manner of a cat, at the same time 
inflating its tlnoat. Its voice, for so small an animal, was veiy ]x)Woi*ful, and 
HuiidHildt compaiH's its cry on some occasions to the niar of the jaguar, while at 
others it is ilescriln'd us a kiinl of mewing. ncconi|)anied by a ileep guttural sound. 

Mr. Hati*M deserilu's bow bo kt‘pt an individual of this sjH*cies for man}* 
months when on the Amazon. He olwerves that “these monkeys, although 
sleeping by «lay, are aix)us<sl by the U*Hst noise; so that when a jwrson paHst*s by a 
trt»e in which a number of them are concealoil, he is startled by the np{mrition of a 
nuinlH*r of little striped faces ci-owding a hole in the trunk. It was in this way 
that my com^mnion discoveivd the colony from which the one given to me was 
taken. I was obliged to keep my ]H»t clmimMl up: it never became thoroughly 
familiar." After ivft*iTing to an individual of the next sjx*cies. Mr. Bates states 
that his douroucoli “ was kept in a 1 k)X, in which was placed a bixiail-iuoutlied glass 
jar : into this it ^•ould dive head-foriMnost when anyone entered the room, turning 
ixmnd inside, and thrusting forth its in()iiisitive face an instant aftei:^'artls to .stare 
at the iiitnnler. It was very active at night, venting at fre<)uent iiiten'als a hoarse 
cry, like the suppres.sed barking of a dog, and scampering about the room, to the 
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len^^^h of its tether, after spitlers and cockroaches. In clinibiug Wtwoen the Ik>x 
and the wall, it stra<ldltHi the space, ivstinj; its hands on the {minis and tips of the 
outstretched finjyers, with the knuckles lx‘nt at an acute an|yle, and thus mounted 
to the top with the givatest facility. Although seeming to pn'fer insi*cts, it ati» all 
kinds of fruit, but would not touch raw or ccHiked meat, and was very seldom 
thii*sty. I was told by persona who had kept these monki^ys hsme alxnit tin* lunise, 
that they cleared the chamWrs of Imts as well as insect vermin. When approached 
gently, my Ei-a allowed itself to lx* caressed : but when handled nxighly, it always 
took alarm, biting st'verely, striking out its little Iminls, ainl making a hissing noisi* 
like a cat” As is so freiiuently the case with small pets, this animal came tA» an 
untimely end, liaving been killed by the tiei*ce attack of a saiaijou monkey, as 
already related. 

Other Species. 

P«Uat Doaroii- The feline doiiroucoli (X tak(*H its Imtin name from 

the loud crj" charactt'ristic of all the monkeys of this genus. It is 
closely allied to the last species, fnaii which it is distinguished by tin* eii’cumstanee 
that the three dark bainls on the forehead meet on the top of t he forehead itself, 
instead of continuing sejmrately to the crown. It is an inhabitant of Brazil, 
dwelling in the same forests as the three-banded douroucoli, but always nunaining 
separate. 

Mr. Bates mentions that he once came across a perfectly tamo individual of this 
douroucoli, belonging to the judge of Ega. It is described as being as lively and 
nimble as the sapajous, but far less mischievous, and more confiding in its disposi- 
tion, delighting in being caressed by all visitors to the house of its owner, among 
whom it was a great favourite from the prettiness of its appearance, and its gentle 
way& It was only, however, by a great attention and kindness, continued for 
many weeks, that the owner of this little monkey had been able to make it so 
perfectly tame. 

Broad-MM The broad-tailed, or lemurine douroucoli (X. derives 

its name fiom its broad and bushy tail, in which the hairs sprcjul out 
on either side like those in the tail of a sijuirrel. It is furtJi«?r charact<3riHfMl by 
the greater length of the hair on the heail and Ixsly, and also by tin? pn^sence of 
a round pale-coloured spot over each eye, se])arate<l by a bro/id dark iiHnlian line ; 
the three frontal bands of the first two sjxtcies Ixing wanting. This douroucoli 
is an inhabitant of Colombia, but we have not met with nn account of its habits, 
which are, however, doubtless, much the same as thcwe of the othtjr species. 


The SQViRREE-MoxKEya 
Genus Chrymtihrix. 

The pretty little squirrel-monkeys comprise a small group of species closely 
allied to the under-mentioned titis (un<ler which name those of tlie group are 
often included), but distinguished by several imixjrtant featurex In the first place, 
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the eyeft arc very large, approaching in thin reapect thoae of the douroucolis, from 
which th(!Wj inonkeyH are, however, rliHiinguinhed by the wide {)artition between 
the noHtrilH, ami the peculiar fonii of the head. The peculiarity in the ahape of 
th(? head conHiatH in ita great elongation fi*oiii front to back ; the aperture by which 
the Kpinal cord paam^H out frcaii the brain to the backbone Ixfing aituatecl far in 
advance of th(; hinder occipital region of the Hkull, which projects backwards be- 
hind the neck in ii niiinner unknown in any other rnonkeyH. Other characteristic 
{)ointH are Ut lie found in the relatively large size of the tusks or canine teeth, 
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ami also the comparatively short hair clothing the tail. The squirrol-monkeys, or 
saiiuaris, as they were called by Buifon, also differ fi*om the douroucolis by their 
<liurnal habits. 

Oemmoii The common s<|uinvl-inonkey (T. Hrimrti) is far the l>est-known 

aqaimi-Mcnkfy.t^»pi^»^^^i)^rtve of the genus; it is an inhabitant of Brazil and the 
valley of the Oriiiocti. It is a small animal, not much larger tlian a wjuirreb with 
the head grizzled givy, tending to blackish, and the hairs of tin* fur of the body 
also grey, with a black mottling, but more or less tingetl with pdtl in the region 
of the laick. The outer siiles of the foiv-arms are yellowish : the juiws vrhitish ; 
and the long and slender tail tippt^l at the end with black. 

Writing of this species, the traveller Humboldt observes that no other monkey 
has HO much the physiognomy of a child : it exliibits a similar expression of inno- 
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cencc, a Bimilar plaj'ful smile, and n similar sudden chanp' fmm joy to son'uw, or 
vice versA. When seized with fear its eyes niv suddenly suffused witl» tears. Tiu> 
one in possessiqn of Hundxddt was extremely fond of spidi-rs and insects ; and 
Avhen shown \incolourt‘d figuivs of was{)s,etc., in a work of Natural History, dnrtt'd 
forward as if to seize the insect It remained, however, perfectly indirtbivnt to 
fiipires of hea<ls and skeUdons of Mammals. 

Wlu'n sc'veral of tluw monkeys cottfined in one enjie weri* exjMx«‘tl to a shower 
of rain, they twined tlieir tails round their necks, and Iniddled close t>netlier in 
order to iinpart to one another mutual warmth. The Indians of the Orinoco in- 
formed Hum1x)ldt that they ofteti met with {groups of ten or twelve of these, 
monkeys thus cowerin}» to;;ether, whilst othei's remained outside the grouj), utt(’r- 
injf mournful cries at not Isdn^ allowed 
to enter. By shootin;' jtoisoned arrows 
at such }p*oui)N the natives arc accus- 
tomed to o))tain n numlsT of younjy 
squirrel monkeys at a time ; tlu* youn;' 
clinging to their dyiiig mothei’s ns they I 
fall, and, unle.ss wounded, not leaving 
them even when dead. All the move- 
ments of these little monkeys are rapid, 
light, an<l graceful. They hav(! a habit 
of steadfastly watching the month of 
a person when spisiking: and if allowed 
to sit on the shoulder of their master, 
they will fivquently touch Ins lips, (Krr.m sdaicr. /v,«. .>4r. isii) 

tongue, or te<‘th. Mr. Bati-s sjHNiks of 

the squirrel-monkeys in Brazil us living in large Hocks, ami. when on the move, 
taking flying leaps fi-oni tree to tn-e. 

nurt-TaUcl This s]M*cies (('. hhUi) is «listingulKhed fwan the preceding one 
•anlml-lloakay. mainly by its shorter tail and nakeil ear. It inhabits the same 
regions as the last. In some s])(!cimens tlie outer siile of the fore-arm is of 
the same colour as the Isidy, but in others it is shot with gold, as in the 
typical squirrel-monkey. A side view’ of the head is given in the accoiiquinying 
wooilcut. 

Biwk-TWM In Bolivia the wjnirrel - monkeys arc represented by a well- 
■qntam-Konktf.inarked species, (f' cnf«wioy///rti/o), differing from Isith the alxive by 
its black head, and by the hairs of the Issly Isdng yellow’ w’ith long black tips. 
These parti-coloured hairs cause the general hue of the fur to Is* golden-brown. 
The upper part of the bwly is, how’ever, of the same black hue as the lH*ad ; and 
this colour likewise prevails on the tail, which is of iiKslerab* length. The face, 
throat, and the inner surfaces of the thiglis arc, on the contrarj', of a yellowish-grey 
colour. 
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The Titi MoNKEva 
Genus CaUithrix, 

The titis, which fonn the last inemliers of the present group of American 
monki^ys, are flistinguishe^l from the squirrel-monkeys by their rounil and well- 
foniied heads, which are not elongated posteriorly: by their smaller eyes, less 
developed canine teeth, an<l tha much longer hair clothing the tail. They are chiefly 
inhabitants of hrazil and other parts of the Amazon valley, and are n^presented 
by some ten spt»cies ; thit'o of which have Isfeii exhibited alive in thi.s country. We 
shall notice only scniie of the species. 

The red titi of Brazil, ((\ viiprt*n\ w'hich belongs to a group in 
which the fur is soft but inb^nningled with a nuiidx*r of long, stiff 
hairs, tak<»s it naim* from the n^ddish-Vwiy colour of its hands, which fonns a ready 
means of distinguishing it fixjin the next .spt*cies. The colour of the upj)er parts 
is blackish mixed with gn‘y, but the cheeks, thnait, under-pails, feel, and legs are 
of the same n*ddish-bay hue as the hands: the tail lH‘ing generally rather darker 
than tint back, although instances aiv known in which it has a whiU^ tip. 

OoUarta Titi Brazilian species {(\ toripiatn ) is rtiatlily distinguished 

fnim the last by the white hair of the handa In general colour it 
is iHMhlish-biHiwn tending to black, the hail's Isdiig red at the ixxit and black at 
the tips. The fiUM* is suri*ounded by a nari*ow Iwind of jmiv white hail’s, ami there 
is a narrow n'ddish-white collar nmnd the neck, from which the species takes its 
name*. Tlie foifhead, feet, and tail an* quite black. 

The i*emarkable coloration of this animal has obtaineil for it among the creoles 
of Brazil the name of the Willow Monkey: the white rim mund the face, the 
whitish collar, and the white hands Indiig compaivd to the veil, handkeichief, and 
gloves worn by willows in its native country. 

By the natives of Brazil this and other titis art* known by the name of 
Whaipu-sai. Although alluded to as the Moloch titi, it apj^eai's. judging by the 
n»fert»nce to the long biDwii hair and the whitish hands, to lx* this s|iecies that was 
oliserved by Mr. Bates on the banks of the Tajaijos River — tin* gifat southern 
tributary of the Ixiwer Amazon. Be the spt»cies what it may, his description 
is the lM‘st that we have in English of the habits of the titis. He says that these 
animals have none of the iv.stless vivacity of the sajiajous and their allies, but are 
dull ami listless: going in small parties of five or six individuals, and having the 
habit of running alxive the main branches of the forest ti'ees “One of the speci- 
mens which 1 obtained,*’ he observes, “was caught on a low fi*uit tree at the 
Imck of our housi*, at sunrise one moniing. This was the only instance of a 
monkey Ixdng captuml in such a position that I ever heard of. As the tree was 
isolattnl, the animal must have descended to the ground from the neighbouring 
forest, and walkeil some disUince to get at it. The species is sometimes kept in 
a tame state* by the natives: it does not make a very amusing pet, and sundves 
captivity only a short time.” 

In Guiana this s{>ecie8 is replaced by the closely allied white-chested titi (C. 
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amicta), which is distinguished by the presinice of a pure whiU» sjxjt on tin* chest ; 
the general colour being black tinged with ml. 

Another Brazilian sjiecies is the Molocli titi {(\ uiohn^h) which, 
while agreeing with those just noticed in the nature of tlie fur, 
differs in the colour of the hands and feet Wing of nearly ilu* sjiine gi*ey htie as 
that of the back. The general colour of the upper parts is dark grey, with a 
grizzle of black and red: the cheeks, chest, and under-parts Wing reddish; and 
lx)th the hands ainl feet dark gn'y. 

The reed titi ((\ (lonavajJtih) is a pnlc*r fonn, clos*‘ly Hllit*d to the niohK'h, 
Mr. Bati's states that while on the Lower Amazon, when p)ing ashore «*arly (»ne 
morning, he found the forest n*sounding with the yelpings a llock of whaiajai- 
sai monkeys, which he thought pn>lMibly lH*longed to this spi*cies. Although tin- 
successful in obtaining a sp(*cimen, he was enabled to st*e th(*m for a moment, and 
descrilx*s tliem as of small size, ami clothed with long fur of a unif(»rm grey colour. 

BlMk-FronM The black-fninteil titi ((\ a aw), differs fnaii any <»f those 

TltL noticed by its rigid and bristly fur, and also by Inith the hands 

and feet Wing black. Its gem^ral colour is gn‘y, ting»‘d with black : but it takes 
its name fi*oin the black fondiead : the ears, a sjM»t on <*ach side of the neck, as well 
as the liands and feet, and the inner surfaces f)f tin* fore-arms ami )(*gs b(*ing of 
the same sombre tint. Tlie fur of the tail has a n‘ddish tinge : while tin* liack of 
the crown of the head am I the nape <if the neck an* of a whitish-grey. 

The nearly n‘lated bniwn titi Itrintttrtt), which is also known hy the nann* 
of the masked titi, is subje<‘t to a great amount of iirlividital variation in e(»lonr. 

Blaok-B«iided Tlie la.st repn*sentative of these ]nonk(‘Vs we shall notice is tin* 
l)laok-hamled titi if\ utthtnutlunt), wliieh is one of two spi‘cieH whicli, 
while ugn*eing with the <aie last-ineiiti<aied in its bla<*k liamis and f«*et, is readily 
distinguishefi from the whole of tliow yi*t mentioned by the fur being soft ami 
woolly, without any intennixtnn* of long stiff hairs. The general e«)|our of this 
titi is ri*ddi.sh, but the en»wn of the bea«l, the throat, and the inm-r surfacf's of tin* 
limW are a mixture of black ami gri*y. There is a vaiii*ty known in whieb tin* 
fur is briglit n*d. 

This sjM'cies has W*eii obtaim*d fnmi Bahia, on the <*a.stern side <if (*((uatorial 
Brazil, but we have not come acniss any account of its habits, neither are we aware 
that it has ever W*eii bnjught alive to Eurojie. 


The Saki Monkevs. 

With the saki monkeys we cmne to a gnaip c^aitainiiig only two genc*ra, which^ 
>vhile resembling the douroucolis and tlieir allies in tin* non-jirehensile cbaracti*r of 
their tails, ai*e distinguished fnjin them (and likc'wiw* from all other American 
monkeys) by tlic? circumstance that all tin; fi-ont or inciscir teeth of tin* lower 
jaw, in8tea<^l of W^ing vertical, are inclined forwards. In this respect them; monkeys 
resemble the leiniirs. Like tin; titis, they ajipivixirnate Ut the liowliiig inonkeys 
by having the sidcis of the hinder part of the low<*r jaw considerahly exjiamled. 

Most of the sakis an; chaiacterised by having long hair on the cnjwii of the 
head, which may either be divided in the middle line, or may I'adiate fi'oni the: 
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centre ; and they all have whiHkers and a l^eard, the latter being either broad and 
Mtiffh or Hcparated by a division in the middle, and inclining back on either side. 
While in some species, like Humboldt's saki, tlie long hair covers the head, body, 
and tail ; in others this lon(( hair is confined to tJie head, where it may })e present 
on the crown, chec^ks, and chin, or only on the two latter. 
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The heat pin rters of the sakis appear to la? Guiana ami the Valley of the 
Aiuaxon. altliough they are also found in other districts. Mr. Bates speaks of them 
as being delicate animals, tlifficult to keep in captivity. Tliey are descrilied as being 
gt'iitle and inoffensive in disposition when in confinement : but we know verj’ little 
of their habits in the wilil state, although it appears that they are normally silent 

The White-Headed Saki (PMccia 

Tlie white-headed saki, of which wc give a figure, is an inhabitant of 
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Guiana, and may be regarded as the typical reprewntative of the group. It ia 
charactc^rined by ita whiU* or yellowiah foivhead, marked by a oentml atn-^ak of 
black, the rest of the long fur iKUiig black, and the individual hail's of the same 
colour throughout. In common with the two following spi*cii»H, tlu» hair on the 
crown of the hea«l is airanged in a radiated manner, the Inward is broad and single, 
and the tail clothed with long hair, which, like that on the buly, is stiff and coarse. 

HrMUOLDTS SaKI (PiihvcUt tnanHvliUttX 

In the Amazon valley, as far west os Ecuador, the whitt^-headed saki is n*- 
placerl by a sin^cies distinguishcMl by having no black streak down the middle of tin* 
white or yellowish fondiead, and also by tin* great«‘r length of tin* hair covering the 
hea<l and 1 mm ly. This species is HumlK>ldt's saki. also known as the hairy saki 
( P. ItirMtiftf ), and — by the inhabitants of the Up]H*r Amazon— as tin* jiarauacu. The 
general ecdour is black with a gn*y grizzle, ainl the tip of each liair white. There 
is, however, a paler variety (7^ in which tin* gein*ral colour is gri*yisli- 

white, with only a large ]»atch on the laick and the tail black, the individual hairs 
l>eing tipped with jmre white, as in the ordinary variidy. 

When at Ega, far uj» on the Amazon, and at no very great distance fnan the 
fmntier of Kcuailor, Mr. Hates saw several specimens of this monkey. He descrilM*N 
it as lM*ing* a timid, inoffensive cn*ature, with a long lH‘ar‘like coat of sj)eckl(*d grey 
hair. The long fur hangs over the head, half cmicealing the pleasing, diminutive 
face, and clothes als<» the tail to the ti|», which mem)N*r is well-develojMMi, lM*ing 
IS inches in huigth, or longer than tlie IkhIv. The parauacu is found on the 
Ze/'/v/ pnmt lands of the north sh<»re of the Soliiiioi*iis, fitan Tunantins to IN*ni. 
It exists als<i on the south side of the river, namely, tai the banks of the 'refle, but 
there umler a changt*<l f(jrni, wliicli differs a little fnaii its type in cohairs." 1'he 
variety here alluded to is the whitish one, which we have aln*ady iiM*ntioned, 
Mr. Hates gfH*s on to say that this saki is “a very <lelicat<* sjiecies, ran*ly living 
many weeks in cajitivity ; but any one who succ<hm1s in k«*eping it alive for a 
month or two gains by it a most affectionate pi‘t.” Our author then pna-eeds to 
notice a s|x*cimen of the pale variety which Is'longed to a French inhabitant of 
Ega. This animal “ Is'came so tame in the cfiurse of a few weeks that it followe*! 
him aliout the streets like a <log. My friend was a tnihir, and the little pet UH<*d to 
sjx*nd the greater j>art of the day fxaited on his shoulder, whilst lie was at work cai his 
ImnL It showeel, nevertheless, a great clislike to strangers, ami was not on goo«l tenns 
with any other njendx*r of my frieml’s houwdiold than himself. J saw no monkey that 
showed so strong a personal attachment as this gentle, timid, silent little creature. 
Tlie eager ami i>assionate cebi (sapajous) seem tc) taki? tin* lea^l of all the South 
American monkeys in intelligence and docility, an<l the cmiita (sjiider-monkey) has 
perhaps the most gentle and iiiipn-ssible dis[X)Hition : but the parauacu, although 
a dull, cheerless animal, excels all in this ipiality of capability of attachment to 
individuals of our outi s|s«ies. It is not wanting, however, in int<;ll]gencc as well 
as moral goodness, proof of which was furnished one day by an act of our little pet. 
My neighbour had quitted his house one morning without taking the parauacu 
with him, and the little creature having misstsl its friend, and concluded, as it 




him. Shortly aftorwanlH my frioml eiitennl, and the gladdened pet tlien jumped to 
its usual pereh on his shoulder.” 

It wouhl aj^poar that this intert'sting little creature did not long survive, as its 
skin was hrouglit home by Mr. Bate.s, and is now prt*8er\’ed in the British Museum, 
It the lift* of these sakis is thus short, when in comparatively free captivity in their 
native land, it must Ix' doubly so when in our cold climate. We find this confinned 
by the n»coi\l of the two which have Wn exhibited of late years in the London 
ZiKklogieal (hinlens, one of which was received on the 15th of May 18i»0,and died on 
the 2(}th of the following June. 

The last representative of this group of sakis is the Brasilian 
’ whisk ennl saki (P, raarcn/cr'l, which is distinguished, among other 
featuri's, by the hairs Indug markeii by a yellowish ring near the end. It is also 
cliaracterisixl in the adult state by the red colour of the under-parts, as well as by 






In the first place, the hair of the head, althou^li radiating frr)iii a central fKiiiit 
in the young, in the a^lult is divided by a median parting, and falls down on eithiu* 
side. Then tlie long bc?ard is divided by a gap in the niidflle of tin? chin int<j two 
lateral moieties, while the fur on the bo<ly, inst<*ad of tndng long and harsli, is short 
and soft The tail also has shorter hair than in the last gniup, and is thick and 
club-shaperL Finally, the hinder part of the lower jawlsnie is more (fXpanded than 
in the tj*pical group. The peculiar fonn of the neatly-divifled and flattened hair 
of the head giv(«s these animals the appearance of wearing a wdg. 

The general colour of the fur in this saki is blockish-brown, but there is a 
considerable area on the back and shoulders of a yellowish-red tint, from which the 
VOL. I. — 12 
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ftpecien derivoH its name. The tail i» very thick and bushy, and the beard greatly 
developed. 

Humboldt deHcril)eH the red-l>ackt*d saki as “a roVjust, active. tiei*ce, and un- 
tamable animal : when irritated it raist*s itself on the hinder exinmiities, giinds its 
teeth, rul>s the end of the lH*ai*d violently, and <laits ui>on the pei*son who has 
<?xcit<?d its displeasure. In confim*inent it is habitually melancholy, and is never 
excited to gaiety, except at the moment of receiving its favourite foo<l. It seldom 
drinks, but when it does so the o]H‘ration is jierformed in a peculiar nianner. Thus, 
inst^aifl J)f jmttiiig its lips, after the manner of other monkeys, t^) the water or the 
vessel containing it, this spisries conveys it to its iiKiuth in the hollow of the hand, 
at tin? same time Is'iiding forward its head. It is not. howt^ver, easy to witness this 
singtilar trait of character, since tin* animal is unwillijig to witisfy its thii'st when 
watch(*d or likely to be observed,*’ In their wild state the sfiine traveller relates 
that these animals live only in pairs. Their voic<‘, which is but .seldom heard, is 
de.s(?ribi‘d as a kind of disjigreeable gnint. 

( ’los^'lv allieil to the pr4‘Ceding .s] secies is the one )*e]»ri‘sent«*d in 

iff yn I 

the figure on the previous ])age. ( /^. which is an inhabitant of 

llnixil. It is readily distingiiisluMl by the alisence of the yi*llowish-ivd on the hack 
and shouldei's: tin* whole of the fur Isdiig of a uuiform black ish-browii colour, 
gt'uerally tending to a more decided black in the males, and Isdug browner in the 
h'liiale. In a male examj»le in tin* Paris Museum the hack is hi^own and the wig 
black, while in a female Imtli the Imck and the wig an* more fulvous. Unusually 
black individuals were de.scrilH*d by Dr. (Iray as a lUstinct species, undiT the name 
of tttvv. 

The black saki, or cuxio, as this specit*s is termed in Bnizil, apjs'ai’s to Ik? 
restricbMl to the lower paits of the Amaxoii valley. It was ol>si*rved by Mr. 
Hab*s at C'aiia'ta, on the south<*rn side of the Amazon flelta. and is stated to dwtdl 
in the most n*tired jmris of the foivsis. in regions whei’e tin* gn>nnd is luit suhjt»ct 
to inundations. This naturalist was, liowever, unable to learn anything as to its 
habits in a wild state. 

wmtf-iroMd The last ivpnwntative of thest* monk(*ys is the white-nomsl 
saki (7'. which is likewise an inhahibuit of the *lense fon*sts 

of the valley of the Amazon. It is of a dei*p black colour, with a paler tinge on 
tin* tips of tin* hair. excej)t on the nost*, which is puiv whiU*, and thus lenders the 
animal easily ivcognisable. 


The U.vKAiu Monkeys. 

Genus Vavarin, 

Ar wo find among the monkeys of the Old World a great variation in reganl to 
the ndative length of the tail in closely allied forms. s<i in the New World there i,s 
a group of iuonk<*ys closely allied to the sakis. but tlistinguishefl by the extreme 
shorincHs of this apiMunlagt': ami thendn diflering from all the other American 
monkeys. Fnnii their pcKUiliar coloration two of the uakaris, as these monkeys 
are called, are among the most remarkable mammals in the world 
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All the three sjveies of uakari have loiijj: ami silky hair, which is «lin‘oteil 
forwanls on tlu* foivheml: hut they have warcfly any Jistinet IhuiixI Tht* tail is 
very short, never lx‘in^ more than alxmt a third the len^h of tlu‘ Kxly, and siinie. 
times Ixunj; reduceil to a mere stumj>. From tin* shortness of tht*ir tails they 
rtHseived at tii*st the very apja-opriate name Enu hifHrus ; but since this term had 
boon previously aj»]>lied to another ptnip of animals it had U) Ik* chang'd, ami 
Dr. Gray proposed the uncouth name Cacarla, as a Liitiniseil form (»f their native 



THE JIAl.D UAKAKl (f Uilt. hizo; 

title. Tlie slielvin^f fonvanls of the lower incisor teeth, M’hich we have aliH!a<ly 
noticed as characteristic of the sakis, is still more marked in tlie nakaris. 


The Bald Uakaki (Vomna mini). 

The sjM'cies n‘pr(*scmt4;d in our tijnH'e is on** of two cloK**ly alli<**l iiionk<*yH 
found in the vall<*y of th<* Upp*ir Ama;!on, and r<*a<lily fliMtiri^piish***! by tli«*ir 
brilliant scarlet faces, ami tlie li^lit cohair ^>f th** lon^ hair *if tli«*ir Isslii's. Th<! 
length of the heail ami Ixsly of this s]s*ci<tH is alxiut 18 inc}i<*M; the whol** of 
the body, from the ncHjk to the tail, Ix^ing cloth**<l with long, straight, ami shining 
hair of a whitish colour. Tlie head is nearly laiM, having only a very thin croj» of 
Hhort grey hairs. Beneath the chin ami on th*? si*l**s of the fac*? th«*re are bushy 
whiskers of a sandy colour; while the tint of the c-yes is rcshlish-yelhjw. The 
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contrant Ijetwcen thcjne colours and the vivid scarlet of the naked part of the face 
must bo voiy striking wlion the animal is alive ; but, owing to the fugitive nature 
of the faco-pi|L^nent, all tliis is lost in niUHeuin specimeiiH. 

This iiiorik(fy has an extreiiiely liiiiitod distribution, being found only on the 
left bank of tin? Auiason, in the neighbourhood of £ga; its small area being 
limited to the east by the River Japura, and to the west by the Putumayo, or Ica> 
UH it is oft<Mi (billed. Ur. Bab^s sbxbts that in tliis area the uakari ''lives in small 
tixx)pH amongst tlie crowns <jf the lofty troths, subsisting on fruits of various kinds. 
Huntei's wiy it is pretty nimblti in its motion.*, but is not much given to leaping^ 
preferring to run up and down tin* larger Ijoughs in travelling from tree to tree. 
The mother, as in the, other species of tlnj monkiy onlei*, candies her young on her 
back. Individuals are t)btained alive, by sh<K)ting them with the blow-pipe and 
arrows tipiM.%d with <lilut<*d iirari jioison. They run a eonsidenible distance after 
being pieiced, and it reijuires an expt‘rieneiMl hunter to track them. He is 
conHiden*d the most expert who can kec‘j> j»aee with a wounded one, and catch it 
in his arniH when it falls exhaiist»‘d. A janch of stilt, the antidob* to tin* poison, 
is then jiut into its mouth, and the creature ivvives. The species is rare, even in the 
liinibMl district which it inhabits. 

“Adult uakaris, caught in the way descrilK*d, v<‘ry rarely bt^coine tame. They 
am peevish and sulky, resisting all attempts to coax them, and biting any one who 
ventures within rem*h. Tiny have no particular cry, t»veu when in their native 
WiKxls; in caj)tivity they ari^ quite silent. In the course of a few days or weeks, 
if not carefully attend(‘d b), they fall into a listless coinlition, refusi* focxl, and die. 
Many of them succumb to a disease which I su])j)ose fiom the symptoms to l>e 
inflammation of the chest or lungs. The one which I kept as a ia‘t die<l of this 
disonh’r, after I had had it alnait three weeks. H lost its appiiite in a very few 
ilays, although kept in an airy verandah: its coat, which was orginally long, 
smooth, and glossy, lH»ca me dingy and raggt»d, likt* that of the siM*cimens seen in 
luuMiumis, and the bright sc*arlet colour of its face change<l to a duller hue. This 
colour, in health, is spread over the features up b) the nK)ts of the hair on the 
forehead and b»mples, aial down to tie* m*ck. including the flabby cheeks, whicli 
hung down below the Jaws. The animal in this condition looks, at a short distance, 
as though soiiu* om* had laid a thick coat of ivd i>aint on its countenance. The 
death of my pet was slow ; during the last twenty-four houi*s it lay prostrate, 
breathing quickly, its chest slowly heaving; the colour of its face became gradually 
paler, but was still ml when it expinnl. As the hue did not ijuite disappear until 
two or thnv houi*s afUu* the animal was quite dead, I judged that it wa.s not exclus- 
ively diu* to the blcMKl, but partly to a pigment beneath the skin, which would 
probably iH*biin its colour a short time after the circulation had ceawnl. 

“After st*eing much of the moixisi' d]s{x)sition of the uakari," continues Mr. 
Batea, “ 1 was not a little suri)ri8tHl one day at a friend’s house to find an extremely 
lively and familiar individual of this sjxH^ies. It ran from an inner chamber 
utraight towards me, after 1 had sat down on a chair, climbed my legs, and nestled 
in my lap. turning round and kK)kiug up with the usual monkey s grin, after it 
had iiirnle itsidf comfoitable. It was a young animal, which bad been taken 
when its mother was shot with a poisoned arrow ; its teeth were incomplete, and the 
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face was pale and mottled, the plowing aearlet hue not suporveniiip in thesi' animalti 
before mature age-: it hatl also a few long hlaek bail's the eyehinnvs and lipa. 
The frisky little fellow had Ix^en reared in the house amongst the ehihhvn. and 
allowed to run aliout fively, and take its meals with the n‘st t>f the househohl. 

‘*The uakari is one of the many species of animals which are classitiiMl by the 
Brazilians as or of ilelicate constitution, in contradistinction to those which 

are dnnK or hardy. A largi* pniiKU-tion of the specimens sent from Ega tlie lH»forc‘ 
arriving at Para, ami scaix*ely one in a dc»zen succeeds in reacdiing Kio daneiro 
alive. The difficulty it has of actMnnimslating itself to changed conditions pi*olMibly 
has some connection with the very limited range, or continetl sjdien* (tf life, of the. 
sjM^cies in its natural state, its native honn* InMug an ana of swamjiy wtssls, not 
inon^ than aUnit sixty s<|uare miles in extimt, although no |»ermanent barrier exists 
to check its dispei>!al, except towards the .south (when* the Amazon Hows), over u 
much wider space." 

Mr. Bat<*s tlnai g<H‘s on to relate how he had a cajdive uakari on Inmnl his 
vess<*h at the navutli of the llio Negn». which escaped into the fon‘st. On the tlay 
after its (*scap(‘ it, liowever, reaj red, and tiK»k up its accustomed |M>sition on the 
ve.ssel. having evidently discov«*ret| that the fon'sts of tie* Bio Ni‘gro wen* by no 
nu*ans so suited to its exist<*nc<* as those <»f (lie delta-lands of its native dapura 
Riv«*r. Vakaris are never known to tles<‘end of their own acconi t-o tin* gnnind, 
the forests inhaliited by them being inundated during the greater part of the year. 
Hence the shortness <»f tlmir tails is no indication of their habits lM‘ing mons 
terrestrial than those of the long-tailed sakis. 

()Tin:n Sckoiks. 

M-rsMd On the western side of the Putumayo River the bald uakari is 

re])1aced by a closely allied species, known as tin* red-faced uakari 
{V, rtfhicti ufht), which ajipeai*s havi* an eijually confined distributional an*a, 
although the exact western limits of its range are unknown. This uakari diffi^rs 
from the ]»rec(Mling by the liair of tin* IhmIv ainl the linilis being of an almost 
unifonn rich de<*p chestnut hue, only becianing rather jailer on tin* neck. This is 
in marked contrast to tin* pale sandy white, tending slightly to rufous, on the. 
umler-parts and the inner surfaces of the limbs, characteristic of tin* ludd-headed 
uakari. Both species agree, however, in their brilliant scarlet faces, and in having 
hair of n rich chestnut tint )a*neath tin* throat: and there ciin lx* no doubt but 
that they are extremely closely related, and have acijuired their slight differenceH 
of coloration by being now completely si*parated from one anothei', although 
descended at no very distinct ejKK*li from a common ancestor. 

The most northerly representative of tln*H<* monkeyH is the 
black - heailed uakari (f\ inAtimicrphttht), wbieh is found in the 
foreata to the north of the Rio Xegnj, <ispcfcially on the Oassiquiare and the Rio 
Branco. It thus enters the l>a.sins of lK>th the Amazon and the Orinoco, so tliat it 
has a considerably larger distributional arf.*a than either of the other from 

both of which it is widely different in coloration. 

The general colour is blackish, but the >)ack and sides of tlie IxKly are 
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yellowish, while the loins, the outer surface of the thighs, and the tip of the tail 
are reddish cliestnut : th(‘ face, hands, and feet being completely black. 



TIIK in.AC’K.|fKAM-n VAKAKl. 


Tiik Howlixo M<»xki:ys. 

(leinis M tin ft A, 

The howling luonki'Vs, or IkowIoix, derive their name fiY)m their v«jciferous 
crh'S, whieli are sutfieieiit in tlie living eoinlition to distinguish them fi*om all the 
(»ther American mcmkeys. Tn province this extraordinary noise — of which moiv 
anon— 'there is a pecMiliar hollow shell f)f Inaie Joining on to the upper pail of the 
windpipe. corrt\s|Hmding to the s<vo4lled hyoid Ihuu* of man, which is a veiy small 
and Holitl stnicture. The resonance of tlu» voice within this cavity communicates 
to the cry its ])eeuliar intensity. In onler to pi*ovide space for this ]»ony shell 
the sitles of tin* lower Jaw-lM»ne aiv extn*mely deep, ainl by this character, as well 
as by the extn*ine flatness of the paii containing the brain, tin* peculiar skull may 
always Ik* recognist‘d. A front vi»*w of the head of a howler is given in the w<K)d- 
cut on tin* next pagt*. to illustrati* the fonn of the nostrils in the American mcnkeya 
The howleiN differ fnan tin* two prc'ceding gixaips. and agrta* with the spider- 
monkeys and their allies, in having pivhensilc tails, in which the under surface of 
the c.\tremity is naked. In addition to the pivseiicc of the large Ixmy swelling 
at the top of the windpipt*. they may Ik* at once distinguisbeil fixmi all other 
preheiiHile-tuiletl monkeys by the oxti\»ine obliquity of the plane of the face and 
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the projecting muzzle. This oMi^uity of the face is connecteil with the flattening 
of the himler part of the skull, almnly refemMl to; aial is so market! tliat the 
profile inclines liaek wants almost in a straight line fi\>m the muz/le to the cnAvn. 
Like all American monkeys, except the spitler-nionkeys ami sonu* of their allies, tin* 
howh*i*s have well-tlevelojuMl thumhs. Their face is naketl. with the mu/./le very prt)- 
ji*cting: the nake l parts being surr<»umli‘(l by a friiigt* of baig hair on tlie fon^htaitl, 
cheeks, ami chin. On the f*>rehea<l this long hair may be ilirecttMl t'ilher backwanls 
or forwanis. but that of the whiskers ami bear«l always hangs ilown. The liair t»f 
the Inxly. although shorter than that sarroumling the fact‘. is relatively long. 

Tin* howlei*sare espeeially abumlant in Hra/il. but they als(» range into (Vnlral 
America. They are rejn-eseiiteil by a consi«h‘rable number of sj»ecii's. but .since 
these are cliielly «li.stinguis1uMl from one another by the colour of their hair, ami 
there is considerable imlividual and s<*\ual 
variation in this respect, it is in some cases 
diflicult to deride as to which variations wt* 
ought to n*gard as indicating distinct species, 
and which merely as local races. 'Fla* fotnl of 
these monkeys is statnl to consist entirely of 
leaves. 

llumlMildt says that, when travelling in 
the neighbourly M)d of the Orinoco, the rising (»f 
the sun was always heralded by the cries of 
the howleix FreijUently this traveller and his 
companion. Ilonjiland, iib,served troops of them 
moving slowly in procession from tree to tree. 

A male was ahvays follow'ed by a number <;f 
females, several t)f the latter bearing their 
young tai their .shoulders. The uniformity 
with which they jierform their movements is 
described as Is'ing very remarkable. A<*cording 
the observations of HumiKildt. as detailed 
by om» of bis biograjdiei’s, whenever the 
branches of iieigldKairing trees do not touch 
one another, the male, who Itads the party, 
susjKmds himself by tb<» nak<*d prelieii.sih* part 
of liis tail. and. letting fall tin* rest of his iKsIy, swings himself till in one of bis 
oscillations la* reaches the neiglilKairing laviiich. The wliole file performs the same 
movements on the wiim* sjKit, The Imlians told tin* travell»*j*s that when these 
monkeys filled the forests with their howling there w’as ahvays f»ne that chanted, 
as leader of the chorus. During a long intt^rval one solitary and strong voice 
wa.s generally ilistingtiished. till it.s plact? w’as takj*n by anotlM*r of a difiereiit pittdi. 

Writing in relation to a sjieciiiicn of one of tlH*w* monkeys, brciught to him 
when ti*avelling on the I»wer Amazon, Mr. HaU^s oliser\’es that “the howlers 
are the only kind of monkeys which the natives havi? not succeeded in taming. 
The}* are often caught, but they do not sun ive captivity many weeks. Tlic one 
of which I am speaking (appan*ntly a female of the black howler), was not quite 
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fuIl-K^own. It measured IG inches in length, exclusive of the tail; the whole 
lioily was coveml with long and shining dingy-white hair, the whiskers and beard 
only Isdng of a tawny hue. It was kept in a houwt, together with a coaita and a 
caiarara monkey (JJdjm alhifrortM), Both tliese lively members of the monkey order 
schemed rather to court attention, but the howler slunk away when any one ap- 
])roached it. When it first arrived, it occasionally made a gruff subdued howling 
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noise early in the moniing. The deep volume of sound in the voice of the howling 
monkeys, as is wt‘ll known, is produced by a drum-shaped expansion of the larjTix. 
It was curious to watch the aniiiial while venting its hollow cavenious roar, and 
ohsvTvt* how small was the muscular exertion employed. When liowlers are seen 
in th * foiH'st, then' an* generally three or four of them mountetl on the topmost 
branches of a tn*e. It slot's not appear that their liarrowing roar is emitted from 
sudden alarm ; at least, it was not so in captive individuals. It is probable, how- 
ever, tliat the noise serves to intimidate their enemiea’* 
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The Black Howler {Myceies cawya). 

We select as our first example of that p^oup of howlers in which the hair of 
the forehead is dinKsted forwards so as to overhang tin* eyt*s, and the cihuvii of tlie 
head is smooth, with radiating hairs, the black hnwli»r, f‘ither a y»mng male or 
female of which is alluded to in the passag<» cited alnive. 

It is a native of Brazil. The adult males have their fur mainly of a unibani 
black colour, inteiNpersed with rtnl haii-s on the thinks and loins. The fianales 
and young males are of a dingy white, aiul were descrilKMl as lu'longing to a distinct 
species, under the name of M. nintinltifttM. At one time tlu'n* were y«aing males of 
the black howler in the Jardin <les IMantes, at Paris, which actually changed fi*om 
the white into tlie black state. Mr. Batt*s*s <‘xample was obtaim^d «ai the Madeira 
Miver, the largi'st southern tributary of the Amazon. 

The yellow-handed howhu* {M. hchf'fnth is anothtT Brazilian re|»reHentative of 
this gixnip. which has Is'en known since the time 4>f Linmeus. Jt a]>)H>ai's to vary 
considerably in c<»l<air. so tliat om* vari^'ty was de.seri)N>d as a distinct s]M*cies (M. 

According to tin* late Hr. tJray.the gi*inTal colour of the fur may 1 m* 
eitln*r unifoinn black or n'ddish. with some brown hairs on the shoulders; but tln» 
hands and feet, as well as a line running ilowii the niid«lle of the uj»]M'r surface of 
the tail, the tip of the same, t<>gether with a spot in fnait of each ear, an«l another 
on tin* kne<*, are invariably reddish-yellow. Mr. Bat«*s states that the vaibdy 
which is reddish coloured all over is the pri*vah*nt type of howh*r in Pa)*a. on the 
soutln*rn side of tin* delta of tin* Anmz<»n : while in tin* islainl of Marajo. tir Macaj<», 
in the middle of tin* delta, this form is re]>laci*d by tin* darki'r om* with yelhiwish 
liainls and ^*<*1. 

The ri*d-and-yellow howler (.V. nur^iffis) is a third s]>ecies froju Brazil behaig- 
ing to this gmup, in which tin* general colour is dark chest nut-binwii, with tin* 
Ijack and sid**s golden yellow, and the Is'ard somewhat darkt*!’. Dr. dray also 
applied di.stinct nann*s Ut two other Brazilian howleis. 

Otiiku Si»Erii:.s. 

Vira Cnu As tin* black howh»r is tin* most waitlierly representative of the* 

Howl«r. genus, so M. rllluHUH, the Vi*ra dniz liowler <of which the heail is 
figunsl on p. 18M) is its most noilherly examj»ie. This sp(‘cieH diH'ers fi*om tins 
black howler by its long soft hairs, which near their bases show a nifescent tinge, 
in the hair of the face lK*ing inclined forwards instead f>f reversed, and also in the 
colour of the female and young lM*ing black, like that of the* male. 

Btfllfayltr golden howler (M. nfirirvhiK) is j)erha]>s the lM*8t- 

known representative of the groujt in which tin* hair is lH*nt back 
AO aa to form a ridge across the centre of the crriwn f)f the lu*ad. 1'In* g<*neral 
colour is a recldish-chestnut, but golden-yellow in the middle of tin* liack. It 
appears that in young indiviiluals the hairs are short and stiff, without any under- 
fur, and uniformly colourwl throughout thc*ir length. In older individuals, how- 
ever, they become long, soft, and silky, and are brown at the roots, and golden or 
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- c<iloun!fI at tlicir tips; wliih; at the saiiie time a thick under -fur is 
developed. It was old individuals with this lon^ silky kind of hair that Dr. Gray 
descrilMMl as a distinct species, under the name of the silky howler (J/. htiiifjer). 

This howler appeal's to )s‘ mainly a northern form, occumiij^ in Colombia 
on the west, and in Guiana on tin* east side of South America: while, acconlin^ to 
Air. Hates, who descrils's its fur as lK*in;( of a shinin;; yeIlowish-re<l colour, it is the 
s*»le representative of the howlers in the Upper Amazon valley. It u1k(j (X!CU1*s in 
E(*uador; and, according; to |)r. Gray, is represented by a pale variety in Holivia. 

The red howler is one of the two species of this ^eiius that have lM*en exhibited 
in the Gardens of the Ijondon Zo<flopcal S<K*iety. It is, liowever, ditiieult to keep 
alive for iiny len;ifth of time, and of two spi*eimens received fnan tin* Dekka River, 
in*ar ( ’arta;^ena, on An;rnHt 'JSth, the one died on Septc*mher ioth. and the other 
on Getohi'r 7th of the same yejir. Writin;; of thes«* howlers, which he states are 
known to the natives as ouarines. and on the Deiin^rara in Guiana are commonly 
known as red monkeys, the traveller Charles Waterton states “that nothin;; can 
sound more ilreadful than the laK'turnal howlin;;s of this red monkey. Whilst 
lyin;; in your hammoc'k amid these ;;hHaiiy and immeasurable wilds, you laair him 
howlin;; at intervids fi’oni eleven ochs'k at ni;;ht till tlaybnaik. You would 
suppose that, half tin* wild beasts of the forest wi‘re eolleetinj; for the work of 
carnage, .Vow it is the tremendous roar of tla* Ja;,;uar. as he sprin;;s u])on his 
prey ; now it> ehan;;es to his terrible and di*ep-toned ;;rowlin;;s, as la* is presse<l on 
all sides by superita* force; and now y<ai lu‘ar his last <lyin;; e^roan lieneath ii 
mortal wouial. Some naturalists have supposeil that tln‘S(* awful souiiils, wliich 
you woid«l fancy an* those of enra;;ed and dyin;; wild lH*asts, pnK'eeil fnan a 
numlwr of red monkt*ys howliny; in concert. One of them alone is ca])abh‘ of pro- 
ducin;; jdl these sounds; and the anatomists, on an inspection C)f his trachea 
(wiinlpipe), will be fully satistieil that this is the case. When you hK)k at him, as 
he is siltin;; on the branch of a tn»e, you will see a lumj) in Ins thn>at the size of a 
hen’s Ill dark and cloudy weather, and just before a showf*r of rain, this 

monkey will oftt*n howl in the day-time: and if you advance eauthmsly, and ;;ct 
uinler the hi;;h ainl tufteil trees where he is sittin;;, you may have a capital oppor- 
tunity of witnessing his wonderful |M»wei*s of juislucin;; tlu‘se dreadful and dis- 
cordant sounds. Thus one sin;;le solitary monkey, in lieu of havinjx othci*s to sit 
dt»wn and listen to him. acconlin;; to tla* report of travelleix has not even one 
attendant. Gnia* 1 was foHunate etiou;;h to smu^;;le myself under the very tivc, 
on the hi;;her branches of which was ]M*ivhed a full-;;i'own red monk(*y. I saw his 
hujjfe mouth «»pen : 1 saw the pi’otulH*r}inci* on his inflated thnmt ; and I lisUmed 
with e.\tn*me astonishment to souials which mi;;ht have Innl their ori^jd^ hi the 
infernal re;;ions,” 

Brown Howitr bix>wn howler (J/. urnlimis) is a Rrazilian sj>ecies, apparently 

found only or chi«'fly south of the Amazon. Its u.sual colour is a 
blackish-bixiwn, moix* or less washeil witli yellow: am] .some varieties are almost 
ontiix»ly yelKnv, this lH*in{; imwt marked mi the limlis and tail The howler 

ilescrilHsl as J/, /aseas, of which sjH»ciinens have Ihmui exhibiUsl in the Xiondon 
ZtKdo;;ical StKMctys Gaixlens, is ix‘puxltHl by Dr. Gniy ineixdy as a variety of this 
siH*cii*s. It has bi*en ol>si*rvi*d that the 8]xecitnens of this monkey from the more 
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northerly regions of Hrtizil aiv inifous or fenuginoun in colour, while the females 
ami those from the more soutlieni ivgions aiv bix>wn or black ish-hn»wn. This 
sjH*cies is very closely allietl to the mi howler. 

lUatMHowiar C\ista Itica, ami jmiliably alsi» in other ^listricts of ('entnil 

America, the howling monkeys are repivst^nttMl by a very wi*ll- 
marke^l specii's, known as the manth‘<l howler {M. fMif/litftift). This animal is 
characterisiMl by the presence tif a fringe* e>f haig brownish-Vfllow hair running 
along the K>w<*r part of tin* Hanks, so as to form a kind of mantle on each 
side of tin* Inidy. The* gema-al c«»lour of tin* fur is blaekishdaown, tin* haii*s 
on the middle of the Iwick. as well as on the uppe*r parts (»f the sides, luring 
y«*ll<»wish-bix»wn. with black tips. 


Fossil Ameuk’ax Monkeys. 


In pj’fvious chaptei’swe* have seen howall the fossil monkt'vs of tin* ( )ld World 
ai*e mon* or less ohisely allied to tin* reet'nt monk(*ys e>f that half of the 
gloln*. man* of them showing any signs <»f elos«*r 


atliiiity with their westei*n cousins. 'I'he same holds 
g<HHl with regal’d to tin* extinct iin»iik**ys which ha\e 
left their rt inains in tin* grrat eavt*rns of Ih’a/.il. or 
ill tin* fnsh-water snprrticial dfpeisits which eo\er 
such largf arras of country in Argriitina and other 
paiis of Smith America : all thrse brhniging either to 



existing g* m ra, and in some cases even s]H‘ci<*s, of 
Ann*riean iinaikeys. or to extinct ty]M*s of the same 
great family. 

At tin* time when tin* huge gnannl-sloths known 
as inegatln*res and mylotlons mamed over the ])am]ias 
of South America, tin* forests of Jh’a;dl re-echoed as 



miw with tin* cries of Imwling nionkey.s, appan*ntiy 
identical with tin* s]K*cies still living: while titis and 
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sapajotts are kiniwn to liave f*xiste«l at tin* same 


cjMjch, and remains of otln*r living genera will clonbtless also be foinnl in the same 
de|iosits. which Indong t<i what geiilogists t«*rni the FleistfK;ene period. At the hame 
time, with these existing genera there also lived a totally extinct genus of monkeys, 
known by the name of These iJionk«*ys appear to have Imm*!! in*arly 

iX'lated to the mo^leni howh*i’s, but wen* C!onsidenibl\ larger than any living 


American monkey. In Argentina and Patagonia remains rif iinaikeys, ap]iarently 
W-longing to this family, occur in much old«*r stnita, which have been correlated 
with the Eocene nx;ks of Euni|»e. 3 Ianiiosets are likewise* represented in the 
suf»eriicial .South American deposita 


CHAPTER VI. 

Atks, !M<»xkkys, anii LE^rcRs, — continued. 

The Marmosets. 

Family HArJiJiLE. 

The last, an<l iit tlio siuno tiriH* the stnalh^st. of all tho true Primates arc the 
tiny ami iM'antiful little creatures ])o])uhirly known ns marmosets an«l tamarins. 
These ele;;aiit litth* animals, many of which are much smaller than a sijuirrcl, nrt^ 
contiiKMl to South ami C^aitral AimTica, ami, although af^reein^^ in many jxiints with 
the American monkeys yet <liHer in so many othei's as to render it nccessaiy 

to r«*fer tlnMii to a distinct family. 

'J'he most im]K>t*tant ]»oint hy which the mannos»*ts are distinjjuished from the 
Aim*rican monkeys relates to their teeth. It will he rt‘memheri*d that the American 
nifaikeys are distin;C<iished fiian all their Old World cousins hy having thii’ty-si\ 
in ]»lact* i>r thirty-two teeth : tlu» increase Iwinj; due to the prest'iicc* of an atlditional 
hicus])id <»r ])n'molar on either side of each jaw. Now. if wt‘ t^ike tla* skull of a 
marmoset and c<anit its tetah, we shall find that their nnnilH*r is the saim* as in the 
Old Wf»Hd monkeys, vi/.. thiHy-two. If, liowever, wt* carefully coini)are the cheek- 
teeth with tluise of an Old World monkey, we shall find that thmv is u very 
im]M)rt>ant ])oint of ditlerence. Thus, whereas iu an Old World monkey then' arc 
on each sidi* of both the up]»er ami the lower jaw tw») bicuspids or i»remolai's (teeth 
which are pnu'eded by milk-ti'eth) and three molars, we shall find that in our 
marmoset th«*n‘ are thre** ]iremolai*s and only two molars. That is to s»iy. in place 
of there bein;; two chet'k-ti'eth with a pair t>f cusps on the cmwii, which are pre- 
CM'ded by milk-teeth, and three teeth with four cusps which are not so preceded, 
there are three oF tin* former type and only two of the latter. Althout^h, then, a 
marmoset ai^iveswith an Ohl World monkey in tin* total numlK'r (»f its teeth, yet 
in the much mon* im|H)rtant character of the numlK*r of ])n*molars it resembles 
an American nn»nkt*y, fnan which it dith*i-s by the comparatively unimportant 
feature of the loss of the last molar in each jaw. A marmoset may. indeed, be 
defined as a small American monkey which has lost its wisdom teeth; and 
the dentition of these animals maybe expn*ssed by the fonnula * S, c|, ^^J* "*^^3 5 
toUl a2. 

The next nnwt im{x>rtHnt feature in which the marmosets difTer from the true 
American monkeys is that, with the exception of the p-eat toe, all their fin^yers and 
toes are furnished with jK>inUMl claws, instead of moiv or less flattened nails ; this 
character, like the presence of the additional premolar t4CMith in each jaw, clearly 
allying them to the lower t\*pes of Mammala It is in this group, moreover, that 
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we for the first time find the tail ringed with altenmte dark and light bands: u 
feature occurring also in the lemurs, and in some of the lower Mamiimls. As in tln^ 
American monkeys, the thumb of the hand cannot Ik‘ opiKwed to the fingt'rs, neither 
are there naked callosities o!i the buttocks, nor aiv there iKHiehes in the cheeks. 
None of the marmosets have pi*eheuaile tails. Their hind-limbs are always con- 
siderably larger and more robust than the front ones, and the p*eat toe is invari- 



aUBHOWTii— (1) COMMON MAHMuaET, (3) BLACK>TAILED MABMOhET, (Hj blMCK'EAUKlJ MAllM*)KKT (J Hat. HiZf). 


ably of such small dimensions that, in a literal Wfnse of the term, it has no sort of 
right to its name. 

Many of the marmosets have the ears fringed with long jKmcils of hairs, which 
give them a very peculiar and unmistakable appearance. Both in size and liabits 
they are more like squirrels than monkeys, and they climb in the same way. 
They are, indeed, essentially arboreal animals, sul^sisting not only on fruits, 
but likewise to a large extent on insects. As we shall see later on, marmosets 
usually live in small parties, and all of them api)ear to lie gentle in disposition, 
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iiithouj;(h frequently ivMjuirin;; a CMiiisid^Tablo amount of trouble and patience before 
tbt»y can Imj tanM*d. Whereas other monkeys usually ^ve birth to but a single 
young one at a time, marmosets noniially havt? litti*rs of two or three; and in this 
ri»Mpect, therefore, show decided signs of their affinity with animals of inferior rank 
in the z<»ologi(;al scliemr. 1’hey ret:ii!i, however, the expressive and mobile faces 
characteristic of the liigher monkeys. 

There a?’e a large numlH*r of kinds of marmosets, although tliere is still some 
uncertainty as to how many are 4 ntitled to rank as valid species. The whole of 
them iire very similar in general apj>earance, but they may be conveniently divided 
into tw«» genera, according as to whether the lower tusks or canine teetli are or not 
longer tliaii the* front teeth or incisors. 


The »Shout-Ti\skei) Maumosets. 

(lenus Ilnjtdle. 

The marmosets of this group are characterised by the tusks not Isung longer 
than the incisors in the lower Jaw, s<» that all the tec‘th j»resent an even series. It 
is only in this genus that we inet't with sjiecies in which the hair of the tail is 
niarki'd by darker and lighter rings. 

Oommon The common marmoset, or ouistiti ill. jiitTlnfs), is om‘ of the 

Mormoiet and longest known memlH*rs of the family, having Inm first 

d<‘scribed by Linmeus. It is an inhabitant of Hra/.il, m(»re espt*cially tlm south- 
eastern ngions <if that cotnitry, and bi*longs to a group in which the ears are large 
anil bald over the greater part of their expanse, but furnisln‘d with a pi*ncil of 
long hairs, which forms an ex])andtsl tuft on tlu* front edge of thi'ir aj»erture: 
the hair on the sides of the ci*own of tla* head bi'ing likewise elongated. The tail 
is iilternately ringivl with bands of black and white, and the back has likewise 
darkiT and lighter cross-band.s. 

The common marmoset, wliich is rej>resented in the lidt tigun* of the woodcut 
on p. IKH. is «>f a geiuTally blackish colour, the Imck anil outer surfaces of tlie 
thighs lieing marked with transvei*se Iwinds of grey, and the head having a w’hitc* 
spot on the np]»er jwirt of the nose. The 4*spt*cial jioint t)f distinction is. Ijowever, 
tliat while the ln»ad is black and white, the tufts of luiir <m the eaj-s ai*e jiuix* white. 

Till* contrast In^tween the black face and the white ear-tufts gives a very 
peculiar expression to this animal, iviuinding us somewhat of a white-haired negro. 
It is fiHM|uently bnmght to this countiy as a jwt, and its lx‘haviour in captivity 
has l>e»»n many times dt»scribi»d. 

The bdlowing account of the habits of a favourite ouistiti is given by a writer 
in I.ioudons J/in/i/:/ar of Hifttortf for tlie year 1829. This s]'>ecimen was 

procumi at Bahia, and at tii^st it is tlescriU'd ns Ikdng “exceedingly bold and 
tierce, scriH*ching most vehemently when anyone dared to approach it ... It was 
long befoiv it was so rtwnciled even to ihosi^ who feil it as to allow the slightest 
liberty in the way of touching or patting its Ixsly : and it was almost impossible 
to do this by surprise, or by the most quiet and cautious approach, as the monkey 
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wa» not steady a moment, but was constantly tumin^ its head nnind fi'om side to 
sitle, eyeiu^x every iK»i*Hon with the most suspicious and an^ry Kxik. Its siaise of 
hearinjir ap})eaivd to Ih» excessively acuto, so that the slightest whisjx*]* was sun* 
to arouse it. The voice of this little animal was pt*euliarly shai^> and disjijjreeahle, 
consisting of a very (piick succession of harsh and shrill sounds (iinitat(‘« 1 by tlu* 
name ouistiti), so loud, that they nii^ht 1 h* heard fnaii the reinot(*st part of tiie 
ship. 

“For a consitlerable time then* was no evi«h‘ni chan^^e in its liahils. as it 
continued to 1 j<‘ nearly *is wdld as when 1 first nfot it. and sliowed none of tin* 
playfulness and vivacity which characterise most of the monkey tribe. As lon^y 
as the fruit which we Innl on lK)ard lasted.it w<»ubl i*at notbiiijx else; but, wb(‘n 
tbew* failed, we S(K)n diHcoven*d a most a;jn*t*abl<* substitutt*. wbicb it ap|»eared to 
relish alxjve everythin;;. Ky chance we observed it devourin;; a lar;;i‘ eocknaicb 
which it hail eau;;ht runiiin;; alon;; the deck of the vc*ss(‘l ; and from this time 
till nearly the laid of the voya ;;** — a space <»f four oi* five weeks - it fe<l almost 
exclusively on these insi'cts, and contributed most 4‘rtectually t<» rid the vessel of 
them. It freipiently ate a score of tin* lar^e.st kind, which are 2 or iii inches 
Ion;;, ainl a very }^vrnt nundK*r of tin* smaller ones, two or thn*i* tinn*s in fin* (* 0111 x 1 * 
of the day. It was quite amusin;; to s(*e it at its meal. When he had ;;i»t h(»ld of 
o:n* <»f the lar^e cockroaches, In* held it in his fore-jiaws, and then invariably 
nipp(*d tin* head oH' fiixt : he tln*n pulled out the visc(*ra and cast them aside, and 
devour(*d tin* rest of tin; Ixxly, rejectin;; tin* dry c*lytra and winy^s, and also the 
leys of the insect, which an* coV(*n*d with shoH, stiff hristl(*s. I'ln* small cock- 
niachcs In* ate without sucli fastidious nicety. In acldition to these, we yave him 
milk, suyar, raisins, and crumbs of bread. Hithei’io the wealln*r was warm, tin; 
thermcjnieter nevi*!* heiny below 05 or fiO Fahr,; hut as w(* reached a iiion; 
tiortln*ni latitude, and appn)ac]n*d Enyland, tin* chanyc* of teni]K*rature aff(*(*ted 
the nionk(*y very considerably, and now In* would not eveji touch tin* ccM’k roaches 
when yiven to him : the hair, «*sp<*cially that (Si tin* tail, f(*ll off: and, at tin* (*nd 
of the voyaye, this oryari was alnn»st (|uit(; Imre and nakt*d. He k(*|»i constaiiily 
in the kennel, rolliny himself up in a ]>iece of fianrn*!, W'hich had hi*eii jait in for 
warmth, except w’hen he could n*ach a sunny part of the deck, when* In; iniyht 
bask in the heat. Then* was a con.siderahle continuance of cold iiortli-easterly 
winds, the therinouieter ranyiny as low’ *is fnan 42 to 110 , and as tin; nionk«*y at(5 
little or nuthiny, and w’;is (|uit<‘ inactive, I lianlly exp(*eicd t^i have ke]>t it alive. 

“ When I yot it on shore I kept it for some days in a w^ariii nxnn : it ynnlually 
recovered its nimbleness, ruiininy aliout the nKUii, and drayyiny its k(*nn4il after 
it Even then it w’ould not eat any insects, and its fcxxl consist(*d of milk and 
crumbs of bn;ad; it was |)articularly fond of any sweet preserve, as jelly, and of 
ripe fresh fruits.” 

Mr. Bate.s, who compares the ouistiti to a kitten, Imnded w’ltli block and 
yrey all over the body and tail, and haviny a frinye of lony whiU; liairs anmnd 
the ears, only obseiwed this maniioset in tin; neiyldxmrlicKKl of Para. On a certain 
occasion he observed one of these animals comfortaldy seated on the shoulders 
of a mulatto girl, w’hom he met w’alkiiiy in Para; and, on inquiry, leanit that it 
had been captured in the island of Marajo, at the mouth of the Amazon. 
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AnotliiT clowily allied form from Brazil lias been named the white-necked 
marmoHot (//. alhkulliH), and is diKtin^iHhe<l from the common form merely by 
the circuiuHtanee that the hinder jtart of the head and the back of the neck are 
jjrey inHt<*ud of black. 

Blaek'Bartd In South'EaHtt^m Brazil there is yet a third nearly related formt 
MannoMft. known um the black -eared marmoset (if. pniiciUaIn), of which a 
n*i>rew*iitatioii is ;^iv(?n in the ri^flit-hand of the illustration on jm^e 189. 

The ilistinetive fnitiire of this mannost?t is to Ui found in the circumstance that 
n<jt only the whole of the In^ad and neck, but likewise the tufts of long hairs on 
the eaix, are eo!ii|iletely IJack. 

There are other vari«*ties or species, differing somewhat from either of the 
uliove ill the coloration of the h(;ad and ears. 

White Sartd The wliite-eaivd uiarmoset (//. nnrlin), which is likewise a 

XarmoMt. Brazilian species, is the representative of a second gi*oup, in which the 
ptaicil of hairs on tlie ears is much more sleiuh^r than in the eonimon inannoset, 

whih^ the hair on the back is 
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generally .sonH‘wliat speckleil, al- 
though faint traces of Ijanding are 
occasionally obst*rvable. The tail 
is ringtsl like that of the common 
marmos(it. 

The general colour of this 
marmoset is blackish, minutely 
spi*ckletl with yi'llow or 11 reddish 
tint on tlu* Iwick ; the sides of the 
heatl, tlie limlw, ami the hinder 
jiart of the lK)4ly lx*ing pure black ; 
while the crown of the head is 
brown, and a spot on the forehead, 
as well as the tufts on the ears, 
are grt*y. In some instances, where 
the back is more dt^cidedly red 
than usual, there are faint, paler 
cross -Imnds in this region, and 
mort‘ es|X‘cially on the loins. 

The wliiU' - shouMered mar- 
moset (/f. Itumemlifer) is a closely 
allied Brazilian form, distinguished 


l>y the face, shoulders, chest, and 
arms, as well as the tufts on the ears, Ixnng whiU^: the thighs being a mixture of 


bix)wn ami white in colour. 


IllTer MtnnoMt. 


With the silver mannosi»t of Brazil (ff. chrytioleuniii) we come 
t4> tiu' tirst of thrt*e species, distinguishtsl from those yet noticed 


either by thv alistuiee of rings of colour on the tail, or by the arrangement or 
absence of the longi»r hairs on the ears. They are alt tiny little creatures, not 
much largtu* than a nit, and have no bands of colour on the back. 
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The silver marmoset has large and nearly naked oars, coveriHl on Uith sitles 
near the margin with long bail's, forming a double fringe instead of a ]»eneil 
The fur of this elegant little civatuiv is soft ami silky, and either pun* wliite or 
yellowish-whiU^ in colour. In the white variety the limbs ami tall are. howevt‘i\ 
invariably yellowish ; while in the variety in which the fur of the Insly is yellowish, 
that covering the limbs, tail, and umler-imils may 1 h* chestnut-bi*own. These two 
varieties were reganled by Dr. CJruy as distinct sja^cies, but this is not generally 
admitted by other wriWi-s. 

miak-TaiM This s|)ecieH mehnnini) is mulily distinguished fjtnn the 
M a nno ttt preceding by the alwence of the fringe (»f hail’s on the large and flesh- 
coloured eai*H, and likewise by the black tail. Usually the general CH)lour of the 
fur is ashy-brown, jialer on the fnmt of the Insly, and whitish on tlie fnint of the 
thighs and loins: while the head and limlw are dark bn>wn. There is, however, 
a variety which is entirely white, with the exception of tin* characteristic black bill. 
It is reprej4t*ntt**l in the top flguiv of the illustration on ]). 1!)7. 

Of this species, which he mentions under the name of Mithtn arffriifttiuM, 
Mr. Bates writes that it is one of the rarest (»f the American marmosets. 
“Indeed/* says this writer, “1 have not heaiil of its Indiig found anywhi'n* e.\cept 
near Caineta, where I once sjiw thna* individuals, liMiking like so many wliite 
kittens, running along a branch in a cacao gi’ove; in thi’ir motions they ]»ri*cisely 
resetiibled the M. itrmlaM** of which a description is given lat<T on. “ 1 saw after- 
wards a pet animal of this sjM'cies, and heanl that then* were many so kc*jit, and 
that they >vere esteemed as great treasures. Tla* one mentiom*d was fidl-gniwn, 
although it measun*d only 7 inches in length of iMsly. It was covered with 
long, white, silky hairs: the tail Inang blackish and tie* face flesh-coloun*d. It was 
a most timid and sensitive little thing. The woman who owm*d it carrii*d it 
constantly in her Ikisoih, ami no mom*y would imiuce )ic*r to ]>art with hm* ])et. 
She calhal it Mico (the native name, of these animals). It fed fnaii her mouth, anti 
allowcil her to fondle it fn‘ely, but the nervous litth; creature would not j)ermit 
strangers t<j touch it. If any <ine attempted to do so, it shrank laick, the whole 
body trcmibling with fear, aial its teeth chatt<*red wdiilst it iitb’n’d its tr<*mulous 
frightene<l tones. The expression of its featuivs was like that of its more robust 
brother, M. urtmltiM; the eyes, which weii* black, were full of curiosity and 
mistrust, and w’en; always kej)t fixed on the |x?rsoii who att(*m{it4*d to advance 
towards it.** 

Tile third and last of the thive rliminutivc* spc^cies constituting 
this group is the pigmy mannowt, (//. pytlfnmi) wdiich is likewise; 
found in the primeval forest regions of Braxi). This species is distinguislied 
by the smallness of its short ears, which, although slightly haiiy on theii* outer 
surface, have no tuft or fringe of long hairs, and an? «*ntin.*ly concealcfl lx?neath 
the backwarrlly-direct(*d and elongated fur of the crown of the head. A further 
distinction is t<i be foun*! in the presence of darker and lightc*r rings on tlie tail. 
The general colour of the Ixxly is a tawny or ferruginous brown, more or less 
varied with black and red on the back : the m?ck, und^T-jiails, and inner surfaces 
of the limbs being yellowish, and the hands and fe<.*t yellowish-browm. 

Three specimens of the pigmy inaniioset were obtaine^l by Mr. tlates on the 
vou I.— 13 
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uppiiF Arniuson, at San Paula, near E^a. They are <lescribed as ineasurix2|^ only 
7 incIn'H in len^^li, exclusive of the tail. The tiny little face is furnished with long 
lirown whiskers, brushed back over the ears; the general colour of the body being 
brownish-tawny, but the tail elegantly ringed with black. Mr. Bates adds, that 
this niariiioset ranges as far noilh as Mexico, and is the onl}’ Amazonian primate 
that wandei*K far from the great rivtfr plain. The silky inannoset has, how-ever, 
also bt?en accorded fit)in Mexico. 
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The LoxG-TrsKED Maumokets, ok Tamarins. 

Genus Midati. 

The nmmiosc^ts of this gi*oup aa* at once distinguished from those of the 
juxTi'ding genus l»y the cirouinstance that the tusks, or canine teeth, of the lower 
jaw an* coiisidembly longer than the front, or incisor teeth ; so that the whole 
seru*s lowi*r teeth does not pnwiit the even and n*gular height characteristic of 
ihv sliort -tusked nmrniosets. Why Buffon applied the name tamarin to one 
memlM*r of this gnnjp. >ve aiv unawan^: but it has l>*eii .sulwequently very 
gem*rally ad<ipted two of the spc»cie.s, and is a short and convenient name by 
which to designate the entiiv genus. None of the tamarins have ptmcilleil ears: 
m*iiht»r, as we havt* aln*atly mentioned, have they ringtMl tails, although some of 
the sjH'cies have the Imck marked with dark and light cross-bands. 


The Negro Tamarik (J 

One of the best known of all the species is the common or negro tamarin. which 
is found in Guiana and the lower pari of the Amazon valley. It belongs to a 
group in which both the fortdiead and face are hairy, and the hair of the head 
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not longer than that of the body: tlie eaiM being largi» and naked. The colour ia 
a nearly unifonn black, esjH-eially on the nose, lijm, and Iwnals : but the hintler 
|jart of the lx>dy has the fur inon* or less mottled with givyish- white. Although 
not kno^^'l1 *ih a distinct specit^s at tlie time of Linmeus, this marmoset was descriln^d 
by the early Fn.»nch naturalists, and tlistinguished by Kuttbn as the Tmunrin iietfrv. 

Mr. Bates writes that the negi*o taniarin “ is nevi»r seen in large iKa^ks, thn»e (»r 
four being the givatest numlx.T observed togi*thei'. It sei*nm t<» Ih‘ less afraid of 
the neighbourh<K)il of man than any other monki'y. 1 sometimes saw it in tlu‘ 
wckkIs which Inirder the suburlmn stivets [of PavaJ. and onee 1 »».spietl two individuals 
in a thicket Isdiind tin* English consul s house at Xazandh. Its iiuxle of pnigression 
along the main l>oughs of the lofty tives is like that of tin* s<|uirrel : it tliws not 
ascend to the slender branches, or take the wonderful Hying li^aps which the (Vhititv 
<lo, winise prehensile tails and flexible hands tit them for such headlong travi‘lling. 
It confines itself to the huger boughs and trunks of trc*es. the long nails IsMiig of 
gr<‘at a.ssistance to the creature, enabling it to cling securely ti» tin* bark : and it is 
(d'ten s<.M*n passing rajndly louinl the ]M*ii)endicular cyliinirical trunks. Jt is a 
<|Uick, timid, restless little ci*eatuiH‘, ainl has a giH*at share of curiosity, for wln*ii a 
j>ei*son jiasses by uinler the tn*es along which a fl<K*k is running, they also stoj) for 
a few monn'iits to have a stan* at tin* intnnh*r. Jn Para, M. tirmihiH is oft»*n se*‘n 
in a tame state in the houses of the inhabitants. When full grown it is alsait fl 
inches long, ind<*pendently of the tail, which measures lo inches. Tin* fur is 
thick, and black in colour, with tin* excejition of a reddish-brown streak tiown the 
middle of tin* back. When tii*st bikeii, or wln*n kejit tied up, it is V(*ry timid and 
imtable. It will not allow itself to Is* appniacln*d, but kee])s i’(*tn*ating backwanls 
when all}’ one attempts to coax it. Jt is always in a (juenilous humour, uttering a 
twittering, coni])laining in)i.se; its dark, watchful eyes, expi’essive of distrust, 
oliservant of every movement which takes jdace near it. When treated kiinlly, 
however, as it generally is in the houses of the natives, it Infcomes v«*ry tame and 
familiar. I once saw one as playful as a kitten, ninning alsnit the house, after the 
negi-o childnui, who fondled it to their lieails content. It acted sonn*what dit!‘er- 
eiitly towards strangers, and seenuMl not to see them seate<l in tin*. hamiJicKfk which 
was slung in the nxmi, leaping up, trying to bite, ainl otherwise annoying them. 
It is generally fed on sweet fni its, such as the luiiiana: but it is also fond of 
insects, esjHJcially soft-bcslicsl spiders and gnisshoppers, which it will snap up with 
eagerness when within reiich. The exj>re.s,sion of countenance in tlH?He small 
monkeys is intelligent and pleasing. This is paitly due txi the stiiall facial angle, 
which is given as (K) : but the cpiick movements of tin? head, ami tlie way they 
have of inclining it to one Hi<le when their curiosity is excited, contribute very 
much to give them a knowing expression.” 

Allied Species. 

•ad’BtaM This 8pecie.s {M. ru fimfunm), which is the true tamarin of Buffbn, 
is an inliabitant of Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, and differs from th<j 
preceding by its yellow*ish or orange-red hands : its habits Vieing, doubtless, precisely 
nodlar. Like the negro tamarin, it has been exhibited alive in England. 
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Brown-HMUM The brown-headerl tiiinarin (M. flavifronH) is the Brazilian 
reprewfiiUitivt; of WiVeml sjM'cies or varieties distinguished from the 
two jireceding forms ijy the face licjing ^ll•(JWlliHh, with a few grey hairs, although 
tlie IHIH4* still remains black. Tlie general colour is black, W’ith a white mottling 
on the hinder jiart of the back : the head Indiig pale brow'n, with some black 
markings. In the male the outer surface ol the limbs genemlly has a bright 
rufous tinge, while the under-paris and the inner surbices of the limbs are 
reildislebrown. The s<j-cjilled black-and-red tamarin (M, rufonlf/t^r) would apptiar 
t.o Ih* only a briglit<*r coloured varu‘ty of this s]>ecies, in which the l)uck, loins, 
thighs, and legs are <»F a liright chestnut-re<l. It (Xjcurs in Brazil, and appeal's to 
ha\'e Is'eri met with by Mr. Jiates on the upper Amazon in the neiglibourhood of 
Hga. in referring to thi^ marmos(*.t. provisionally identified with this form, this 
traveller wrib's as follows: — ‘* Om* day, whilst walking along a forest pathway, I 
siiw one of these live ly little fellows miss his grasp as he >vaH passing from one 
tree to another along with his tiY>op. He fell In^ad-fonunost fmm a height of at 
least fifty fe*'t, but managed cleverly to alight on Ids fet‘t in tin* pathway: quickly 
turning nmnd, he gave* me a g<KKl stare for a ft*w moments, ami then Ixjunded off 
gaily to climb juiother tree.” Mr. Bates adds that the liabits of this animal arc 
precisely t he same as those of the negro tamarin. 

Ik'villes tamarin (d/. from IViti, is another nearly related species, 

with the head, neck, front of the back, foivdimlw, ^lnd tiiil black: the hinder part 
iif the liack marked with grey and black transverse bat's; and the loins and legs 
bright chestnut-red. 

HouftMbtd This curious little crcmtim* (M, mynta^r) Itelongs to a well- 
marked giimp of two or three species remlily recognised by having 
the tip of the nost' and the lips covercil with white hairs, giving a very peculiar 
l(Nik \o the face. It is fouml in the upper Amazon valley, l)uth in Brazil and 
Bern. It is black, wdth a bi\»widsh tinge on the bjick and thighs; the white hairs 
on till* Host* and lips being long, and foimiiig a bix>ad tuft. Mr. Bates, wdio met 
with this species on the upjier Brazilian Amazon, near TalNitingu, says that, when 
s«M*n from a sluu't distance, it looks exactly as though it w’en* holding a ball of 
snow-white cotton in its b'cth. 

Tin* reddM‘llietl tamarin hthlafuA) is an allied upper Amazonian species, 
with a very simM)th and glo.ssy coat, of a ileep blackish-brown colour on the back; 
while the ttmler-parts aiv a mixtun' of rich black and n*ddish hues. The white 
hail's on the nose and lips aix* much shorter and less conspicuous than in the 
moustached tamarin ; tlmse on their lips nieivly foraiiug a thin line on the maigins, 
insUuul of a distinct tuft. 

The Pinch£ (Mkhn atHpiui). 

In Colombia (Xew Granada) and Panama the tusked marmosets are represented 
by two closidy allietl s|HM?.ies differing in certain points from all the sj)ecies found 
in tlu' inoie southerly or easterly regions. Botli have the face and sides of the 
head but sparsidy haired, while there is a distinctly marked patch of hair different 
fit>m the rest on tlie crowm of the head, ami the hair on the neck is elongated. 
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The present species is restricted t<> Colombia, and has Is'en long known in 
Europe; it received its name of Pinche — on what grounds we know not — fi-oin the 
French naturalist BufTon. It is I'epi'estuited in our illustration on p. 1!U. and is of a 
grejdsh-brown colour on the Iwck : tln‘ outej* surface of the liinlw and the nH)t of 
the tail being tinged with red, while the long tuft of hair winch forms a civst on 
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the top of the head, as well as the thimt, und<*r-parts, arms, and the front of the 
1^, are white; tlie tip of the tail U'ing black. 

Geoflroy’s marmoset (J/. which is the reprew»ntative of the Piiicln'* 
in Panama, is distinguishefl from that specifjs by the hair on the cn)wn of the 
head not being elongated into a crest, but b(fing short, and fonning a nanvjw 
patch of an oblong shape. Its coloration is veiy nearly the same? as that of 
the Pinchi\ with the exception that the hair on the nape of tlie neck is cliestnut- 
oolcmred 
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Apes, Monkeys, and Lemurs — continued . 

The Lemurs. 

Family LEMvniThE. 

The whole of the animals treated of in the four preceding chapU^rs, as iwssessinjj 
many charaetei’s in common, to which wt* have allude<l in the course of our descrip- 
tion, are rejjarded hy zoolo^fists as colh*ctiv4‘ly constitutin^if oiu^ ^t‘at ;jroup of the 
order Primates. And since this p*oup is also tak«*n in z<M)lo^icaI elassilicaiion to 
include man himself, it is s])ok(»n of as th(» Anthro]M>id or Human-Iikt* p*oup; the 
individual mendK*rs thei'eof hein;; ref«‘rred t.o as Anthro])oidH. 

We now come to another and Iowt»r ji^roup of animals, which, wliile sufficiently 
nearly’ allied to the alswe U) included in the order Primat(*s, are so diHereni as 
to be entitlcMl to stand as a ^^I'oup of eijuivalent rank. These animals art' ])rimarily 
reproHcnted by the lemui’s. The i^mup alsf) includes two oiln'r creatures which 
cannot bt; clas^ted in tin* same family as the lemurs, and of which wt* shall treat 
in the succeeding cha])tc‘r. As it is <lesirabh* to havt* a (*ommon nann* for all 
the membei*s of this j^roup, and as it would be incorrect to alhnh* to the whole 
of them as leimii's, tin* term Lemur-like creatun's, or, slioitly, Lanuroids, has ls*eii 
proj>osed, and will Is* found convenient. 

Although these Lemuroids may always Ik* distin/^'uislied af a glance from 
the apes and monkeys by their foxy, c.*xpressionl«*ss faces, it is difficult to point 
out the impoi*tant stmctural features by which they rlifi’er from the fonner withrait 
entering; into anatomical details unsuited to a popular wra-k likt; tin* ])]*«‘S(*ni. The 
reatler must, therefore, take- it on trust tliat there are such im]>f>rtant ditf'enaices 
between the Antliropoids and the I.K*muroids. In spiti*, however, of thes<* differ- 
ences, there are such resemf>lances faftwecfn the two ;rr»>ups as to su^.f;^est tliat the 
lemurs and tln*ir allies are not far removed from tin? ^roup fi'om which we may 
presume (if tlie doctrine of evolution be the true key the Ixxik of nature) the 
apes and monkeys to have ori^nati*d. 

** TT iiraotoili ttiTf . Tiiat the lemurs are mucli lower in the zoological scale than the 
apes and monkeys is sho\ni by the .simpler structure of their brains, 
which have far few’er folding on their surface than is Uhj case with thos<* of the 
latter: the amount of such folding, as fpvini; a larger «*xt€jiit of sui>erficial surface, 
being indicative of the mental powers of the owners of tlie brains. 

A peculiar feature of all the lemurs and their allies is to lx; found in the 
circumstance that the second toe of the foot (corresponding to the index fingf?r of 
the hand) is alw^ays furnished with a sharp claw*. All lemun: liave a well -developed 
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tliunib and ^at toe ; but, curiounly enou|;li, in Home of them the index finger of 
the hand Ih rudimentary’. Tliey may or may not have tails, but these are never 
prvdieiiHile, although, as in Home of the niartnosets, they may be marked by alternate 
dark and light rings. 

A [K)int of r«*Heinblance bi the monkeys and a|M?H in shown by the number of 
incisor, or fnint teiith, Ixiiiig v<?ry frequently two on each Hide of both jaws, in 
])lace of tint three which ai*e so conimonly pn^sent in other Mammals. In the 
apes and monkeys, howevcjr, the central pair of iucisoi’s in theupi>erjaw are in 
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contact with one another, while in th«‘ lemurs they are almost invariably neparated 
by a gap in the midille line. This ntfonis a ready means of distinguishing the skull 
of a lennir at a single glance fiMin the skulls of almost all other Mammals except 
bats ami some of the Insectivon's. The lower front, or incisor, teeth of the 
lemurs shelve forwards, after the manner we have already mentioned as character- 
istic of one gn>up of the American monkeys (p. 173V 

Many lemurs an* pun*ly nocturnal animals, ami it was proliably from this cir- 
cuinstiince, coupled with their silent habits and stealthy movements, that Lhuueus 
was induced to give them the name by which they are now universally known. 
It is, {H*rha}'»s, almost superfluous to mention that the name lemur is taken from 
the Latin ti*rm which, together with that of Zortw, was applied by the 
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ancient Romans to such shades of the deail as wort? supposcil to l)o of inalifn^fvnt 
propensities. It is somewhat curious that lK)th thesi? t<»nn8 should have lH‘en 
introduced into zoolopcal nonieiiclatun* ; the former to denott' tlie animals of the 
present group, while the latter is applied to the gi'uh stage of insiKits. 

Distrilmtlon, Altogether, theiv ai*e somewheiv aUmt fifty sp(‘cii‘s of lemur-like 
animals, of which the distribution pivseiits some vi*iy nanarkable 
features. In the first place, they an* all restricted not only to the Old WorM, Imt 
also to the southern regions of the gn‘at laml masses of that lu*misphere, mna* of tla‘m 
being found to the northward of the tn>pic of Oanc(*r, while the* ti'opic of ('aprieorii 
very nearly limits their southward mnge. Within this aiva a few species are 
found ivspectively thioughout the wanner n‘gions of Africa, and in SouiluTii Imlia 
and Ceylon, while their e«i.stern limits are markeil by the ishiml of Celeln's and tlie 
Philippines In all these regions the iinmbi*r of specic*s is comparatividy few, and 
they fonn but an unimportant element in the gi^neral fatina of tin* eonntry. Tlie 
case is, however, very <liffeiH*nt in the givat islaml of Aladagascrar, which is the 
head(juurtei‘s of the whole gi*oiip. Hen* we find them constituting no 1 (*ks tlian 
one-half the entire Mammalian fauna of the island, Indiig r<‘pi'es4'nted by six 
genera, which inclinle more than thirty 8p4*cies: most of tin* other Maininals 
being comj)aratively small fonns, unknown eitlnT on the contiin'iit of Africa 
or in Asia. The trin^ lemui*s <x*cur oidy in Mmlagascar, ami it is v<*ry remark- 
able that all the sp(*eies of the grouji found in that island scarcely sliow any 
closer relati(»nship to those of the African mainland than they exhibit to those 
of Asia. So abundant, imleed, an* lemui's in Mailagascjir, that, accor<ling to 
Monsieur (iramli<H4*r, who has <lom* so much to incn*ase our knowledge of this 
gitiup, at h^ast one individual is almost sure to be foumi in <*very littk* cftpst; 
throughout the island. 

It will 1 h* evi<lent that such a numerous j>opulation c»f helpless animals like 
lemurs could not exist in a laml ovemui with large wirnivorous animals ; and in the 
whole of Madagascar we fiml only a few civets ami an allii'd ci'eatun* known as 
the foussa. Xo\v to account for thes<*, peculiar features — tin* al)sen(M4 of all large 
Carnivores, except civets, and the abumlance of lemurs — we, have if) cjaII in tin* aid 
of the geologist. He will t^dl us that lemur-likiMinimals, accompani<*d by civc*t-like 
Carnivores, existi*d in England, France, and othf*r parts of Euro|M* <luring the early 
j>art of the Tertiary piunod. Ami we are acccjrdingly h*d to conclude that tin; lemurs 
and civets of Madagascar obtained an entrance into that island, ckaibtless liy way 
of Africa, at a time when that continent wiis still frtM* fiom tin? presc?iicti of the larg<; 
Carnivores and the host of luxjfed mauiitials which now' fonn such a dominant 
feature in its animal population. After the lemurs ami civ4?ts had obtained an 
entrance into Ma<lagaHcar that country became s<?f)arati?d fnim the. inljacent main- 
land, and it lias remained as an island ever since?. Tlien?, secure frfjni imilestfition, 
the lemurs have attaine<l a development unequalled at any tinu? in any part of the? 
globe, and afford us an a^lmirable instance of the importance a gnmp of animals 
may attain when living under favourable cxinditions. 

We have alrea<Jy said that many lemurs are essentially iKx*tumal 
creatures. To this we may add that they are all of esscmtially arlxireai 
habits. Indeed, except when compelled to descend to the ground to oTjtain w'ater, 
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or ff>r thf! purpow! of crowHinj^ from one plantation or coppice to another, they but 
rarely leav«? the tre<5H. Their diet in extremely mixed, scarcely an>*thing coming 
ainisH to them, as will l>e inferretl when we mention that leaves, fruits, insects, 
reptih?H, liirds and hinls themselves are eagerly consumed by most of these 

animals. 

By the nativtfs oi Madagascar the lemurs are looked upon with suspicious 
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awt‘, and aiv oonse<|uently but seldom molested. This is doubtless due to their 
nocturnal habits and ghost*like movements: whilt* the large eyes essential to these 
and all other noctunial creatures have perhaps contributed to this feeling. In 
CVylon and India, as we shall subsecjuently s<i\ the large glaring eyes of one of the 
prettii'st of tin' h^murs usihI to lead to the unfoituiiate creatures being put to a cruel 
death. None of the lemurs attain any veiy large size, and all of them, when 
unmolested, are iH*rfectly harmless and inoffensive animals, except to the birds, 
I'eptiles, and instH^ts u]k«i which they pn*y. The nostrils of a lemur, which are 
always situated at the extremity of the muzzle, differ markeilly in form from 
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those of a monkey. In all the latter, whether they be thin-nosed like the Old 
World kinds, or broa<l-nosvHl like thow* oJ Aiiierieu, the nostrils aiv always more 
or leas rounded in form, and thus apjmMich to the human type. In h^nnn^, on 
the other hand, the nostrils are always in the fonn of a eurvi*d slit, witlest 
alx)ve, and with the convexity diivete<l tmtwardly. as is well shown in the ti^nv 
on p. 200. The nostrils of a haniir are in fact almost pnrisely similar t<» tlu»se 
of a do^ or a cat. and W(» have in this anotluT priK)f (»f a relatively l(»w Z(K»lo^ical 
j>ositif)n. 

In the lemiii*s ]n*oper, the tiM j'snnt to Is* notiet*d is that tlu* n]>])er front, or 
incisor ti*eth are always two in numlxn* on either sid(‘ of the Jaw. and that tlie 
middiie j)air are separatetl fmm one another by a distinct pij). TIu* nj>])ei- jnvmolar 
teeth may lx* either two, as in the Oi l World nK)nkt*ys, or three*, as in tlu*ir (*oiisins, 
of the New World : the molars Ixdn^ invariably thn»e in nniidwr. The fnait 
teeth in the lower Jaw, together with the one eoiTespomlin^ to tin* tusk, or caniin*, 
always shelve forwards, and an* of small size. This small size and shelvin;r 
dirtx;tion of the lower tusk rcndei*s it nect*ss;iry that soim* (>ther t<H)th should be 
enlar;Xed so as to bite apiiiist the upper tusk. Ainl w(* a(*(*online;ly tiinl that the 
rti*st preniolar in the lower Jaw takes on the form and size of a tusk, ainl bites 
apiinst the true tusk, or canine t(X)th of tin* upj»er Jaw. It has lM*(»n nientioneil 
in the introfluctory chajiti*!* that whereas true tusks, or canim*s. hav(* usually 
but a single niot, jiremolar tc*eth nearly always have two rcKits, exce]>t when then? 
are four <»f these teeth, in which case the first generally has but one I’oot. Now 
the tusk-like lower preniolar of the lemurs has the usual two j*oots, and henci* we 
have a n^ady nn*ans of distinguishing a lemur's skull from tlial. of most oilier 
Mamiiials: tliat is t<i say, by the lower tusk having two <listinct nMiis, 

The last feature we shall mention as lM*ing distiiietive of the lemurs proper, is 
that, witli the exception of the s(*con<l t<M» of the foot, all the fing<*i>’ anil all the toes 
have well-formed flattened nails like tliosi3 of tin? majority c)f inonk(*ys. 


The Ixdhi Lemur 
Genus Itulrh, 

The peculiar-looking animal repres(?nU*d in tin* illustration on tlie next page is 
one of the numerous lemurs from Ma<lagascar, and occupies the? proud ]>osiiion of 
being the largest nieinlxir of the entire group. It is likewim? the sole j'epreH<*iit*itive 
of its genus: and in scientific parlance is designated huln^ hvfvtvnvjhtlti, its seeoiul 
title referring to its apology^ for a tail. The name indri, or indris, is a cfirnqition 
from the native name Endrina, used in certain districts by the inhabitants of 
Madagascar for this animal. In other districts it is, bowcjver, designatc;d Baljakoto, 
or little old man.*' 

Tlie indri is the first of a group of tliree genera, re.strictc3d to Madagascar, 
which present certain characteristics in common not found in other lemurs. Among 
these characters the most obvious is the large prci|X)rtionate size of the legs us com- 
pared with the arms. Another is, that with the exception of the great toe (wltich 
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,H c/.p«We of Wrv fuJJy opposed to the others), the toes of foot are joined 
UjfP^tLr hy « «« far a« the end of their first joints. For those vrho desire to 

c*rit(*r inoi*»' fully into ihn structurf^ of those lemurs, it may be mentioned that the 
t(}tul nutnifor of tooth in the adult condition is limited to 30; the series being 
vfpnfsontod hy tlw formula /f, nt:]. All the nwmbei’s of this group differ 

front the other Icijiur-Jike aniiuals in that they do not give birth to more than a 
Hiii;;le yonn;^ on<* at a time. FiX)!!! thiHcircuniHtauce, together with certain features 
in their atructun*. tlieat* iiidris are i^egarded aa the most highly organised of all 
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tlie hMiiurs, and are accordingly pluceil at the head of the list. They subsist ex- 
clusively on a vegetable diet. 

The indri i.H sufficiently distinguisluMl from the other two genera included in 
the group by its inoiv stump of a tail : although thei'e are also certain other 
featun‘s which support its right to stand ns the representative of a rlistinct genua 

We have ahvady mentioiUHl that the indri is the largest of all the lemurs: and 
in a fully oilult animal the length of the head and l)ody is about two feet Although 
theiH' isgn>at individual variation in this re8|x‘ct. the indri is veri’ strikingly colour^ 
Very frequently the fondiend is blackish, but, like the cheeks and throat, it may be 
gn\v. The head, shouIdei*s. Iwick. and anns are of a full velvety* black : and the black 
ears are laif^e and prominent, and coverwl with longer hairs than those on the head 
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From the loins to the tail there is a large triangular patch of either pure whiU' or of 
a yellowish tinge ; this patch terminates in fix>nt in a sha]*j> point, and is iKirden^l 
on all sides with black. The flanks are also light-coloured: and the ilark luinds 
which usually separate the light area of the loins fix)ni that of tlu‘ flanks are coiitinutMl 
down the front of the legs ; but the sides of the legs are in general whitish, and tht*ir 
hinder surface grey; the heel l)eiiig reddish. The luiiids and fi‘et tuv black, and, 
unlike the s|)eciineii we flguiv, they aiv, as a rule, almost denudeil of hair. 

Such are the common coloui*s in the largtu* number of s]>eeimens the 
indri. In almost every flock, however, individuals are fouml in wliieh the light- 
coloured arenas intrude mort* or less extensively u]>on thost* whieli are usually 
black; and from these* intemiediaU^ forms a eomplett* transition can Im* trac(*il to 
others in which tlie whole of the fur is white. The intc*rme«liately eolouri*tl 
individuals very generally retain the bixjad black streak down the fnmt of the leg, 
and the black I'urs. 

lnstea<l of b<‘iiig distributed over the whole of Madagascar, tin* liidris an* 
confined to tlie forests on the east coast of the island; this resirieted (lisirilaition 
being <lue to the gn^at range of mouiitaiiiN ninniiig longitudinally thniugli 
Madagascar, which cuts off these animals fnan the ]>lains on thi* Wi;sti*rn side. 

In contradistinction to most of the h*miirs, tin* iialris an* jinrely 
dinnial in their liabits; tiny are comuionly fouml in siiuill jmrties of 
four or flve, although during the day single individiiails, more <ir less wiilely se]iarati*d 
from their com[)anions, may fre(jm*ntly lx> seen. Th<*ir general haliiis appear to 
be similar to those of tlu* pnipiihecjues, to which we shall n*fer lat<*r on. riiless 
injured so Ijiidlyas to l)e unable to make its escajM*, the indri floes not give 
utterance to the Icjust s<jun<l when wouii<h»d ; if, however, it is so severely bit 
as to fall to the gi*ound, which it will only do when its «*xtraor<linary j»owers 
of holding on to tlie branches of the trees an* exliaiistefl, it gives vent to piercing 
shrieks. 

It is related by Grandidi<*r that some (if tlie inhahiUints (if Madagascar 
have an extraordinary superstitious veneration for the indri, and will <»ii no 
consideration hanii it. Diflerent families assign diflereiit reasons hir this special 
veneration ; ami while it may lie of the most marketl d(*Heription in one village, in 
a neighliouring one it may Ik*, totally %vantiiig. The author r(*ferred Ut c(»iiHide»*H 
that it may be largely due to tlie plaintive and mournful cries with which thes(* 
animals fre(juently make the fon*sts resound, — cries wliich can Ik* lH*ard at great 
distances, and have a more or less marked resemhlanci; to agonisisl human wailings. 


The PRopiTiiEQtrEs, on Sifakas. 

Genus ProptlhecuM, 

The sifakas, as they are calle<l by the nativ(* inhabitants of ^fadagascar, 
constitute the only genus of this gnmp of lemurs which is represented by nicire than 
a single species. Although closely allied to th(f indri, they are at once distinguished 
by their long tails ; the muzzle is also rather shorter, an(l the ears are considerably 
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Hirial](;r, arul aro partly concealed by the fur, as is shown in our figure of the head 
of one of the siK^ciea Their skin is of a <let‘p black ; but the geneml colour of the 
fur is usually white, more or hfss tinged with yellow, and, in some individuals, 
passing intf) red or evcjii )>hick. The fur on the breast is always much tliiuner 
than that of other parts of the ljo<ly. 

Three sjieeies of the* genus are recognised, which are restricted to <litferent 
parts of tin? island ; lait of these sjiecies there an? several more or less distinct 
ract^s, whieli are likewise confined to ])artieular localities. It has Ijeen ol)sen’ed 
tliat while those individuals of the several species which tend to assume a black 
coloration a]*e found in the dani]H‘r ])arts of the island, those whicli are most com- 
jilettily white fre<pn?nt the driei* regions at the northern extremity of Madagascar. 
The sifakas, as (trandidier observes, live in bands of from six to eight 
individuals. Thry are comjiletely diurnal in their habits, and may Ik? observed at 

morning and evening, wlH*n the heat is not 
t(K) gi’eat, leajn’ng in the forests f 1*0111 tree 
to tret* in seaivh of fotxl. At sunrise they 
may often be se<*n sitting on tlie hoi-izontal 
iKHigh of a tree, close to wht*rt* it brancln‘s 
oil* from tin* main stem, with their long legs 
bt*nt, so as to touch their chin, anti their 
hantls r(‘sting on their km*es. At other 
times they will Ik* seen sitting in the same 
])o.sition, but with tludr anus extemleil. so as 
to n.*ceive the g(*nial warmth 1*1*0111 the 
rising sun on their Inslies. During the heat 

of the thiy they conceal tlu*inselves in the 

iiGAi) OK vKKUKAUx'tt HiKAKA. — AfitT OinuilMier. tlt*pths of tlit^ fitHtige. \\ hen sleeping, tliey 

inclint* tlie heatl ft>rwartls on the chest, and 





cover it with their arms; at the same time tin* tail is either curled up spirally 
l)etweeii the h*gs, or allowcfl to hang .straight down. 

Their shelving low<»r fi*ont teeth are ndminibly adapted for n*moving part 
of the riinl of the fi*uits on which they so largely subsist, and thus making an 
apertun* through which the pulj» is removed piec«*nn*al. The skins of the fruits are 
always rejected ; and it is stated that sifakas exhibit a marked preference for 
green mtht*r than ripe fruit. 

In all ways they are admirably adapted for a pun.*ly ari)oreal life. So 
strmig iinha*d are tlndr hind limlis that they can ivadily take leaps of from ten 
to eh'ven yanls in passing f 1*0111 Ixmgh to Ixmgh ; and so i*a])id are their motions 
that Orandidier speaks of them as ap}H*aring to fly rather than leaj>. On the 
rare cx^casimis wln*n they desceml fi*om their favourite ti*ees, they advance by 
means of long leaps, as owing to the shortness of their arms it is not easy for them 
to walk on the gniuml on all-foin*s like the majority of monkeys. To see them, 
oWr^’cs Orandidier (fnun whom the whole of this account is taken), resting on 
their land fetd, and at each leap throwing up their anns in the air, the spectator 
might be UmI to think for a moment that he was looking at children at play. 
Indeed, a troop of these ci*eatures advancing across the plains in the manner 
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described, is said to be a tmly ludicmus sight. Not only arc the hnmls of the 
sifakas of no use to their ownei*s in walking, but thi*y aiv aluuMst tM|ually nst*lcss 
as oi^ns of prehension; and wluai a sifaka has oc‘casion to pick up a fruit fnuii 
the gi*ouud, he will usually stoop down and seize it in his mouth. Wlieii ecaiveyed 
to the hand, such an object is gi‘aspe«l betweeJi the bent tingt*!^; and the |mim, 
and not between the tingei’s ami thumb. As purely gi’asping organs, adaiiied to 
atford a linn hold to the bmnehes of trees, 1x)th the hands and fei^t of these lemuix 
are, however, j>erfect. 

In dis}X)sition the sifakas are descrilK*d ns being gentle, and they lait si'ldom 
attiunpt to biu?, while if they «lo so the wound they iiiHict is not serious. At 
cei'ttiin st^Asons, however, the males are wont to c‘ngagt» in contests among tluiii- 
selves, the results of whicli aiv fre<|uently visihh* in tlu*ir torn and tatten'd earn 
Unlike many other lemui*s, they are, as a rult\ silent : hut when frightenetl nv 
angry they give vent to a low cry somewhat resemhling the clucking of a fowl In 
a word, so far as character g(H\s, thes<‘ aninials jnay 1 m‘ tJesei'ilxHl as l.M*ing but little 
active, but little n>stless, and lait little intt^lligent. 

^ ^ ^ Till! diademed sifaka {1\ fihttlrmtt), known t-o the natives of 

Biadtiiitd 

Madagjiscar as tin* simpona, is the largest of tin* tliri'e specit^s, and 
at the same tins* the one which was fii*st bi*ought to the notice of si'ieiice, having 
Ixjcn descrilHMl by E. T. Bennett in theyiair 18d2. It tak<‘s its name from the Imnd 
of white hail’s running acniss the forehead, which, with the grey fringe of hair on 
the cheeks and chin, surnmiKls the black face, and ilins givits to tie* animal a 
jHKJuliar and striking jdiysiognomy. The ci*own and back of tin* head, together 
with the outer surface of the eai*s and tlm nape of the neck, an* a dark hrown 
colour, and the same tint extends over the sliouMei’s, so as to give somewhat the 
api»earaiice of a mantle, and ends in a ]N>int on the back ; this ]H)int in soim^ 
individuals being only Just 1k*1ow the neck, while in others it n*acli(?s as far back as 
the loins. Occasionally this dark mantle-like area, insteail of being dark brown, is 
of a grey tint. The loins ami Hanks are generally grey, varying consid»*rably in 
difl'erent individuals: the grey ]»a.s.sing gi’adunlly inb> the bi*own of the back and 
the orange ixnind the tall, and exU*nding on t<j tlie up]HU' pailsof the arms, or <*ven 
enveloping the whole of tlie up|M.*r ami. The fore-arni.s, together with ilie region 
rouml the tail and tlu» legs, am generally of a bright firarige yellow, although 
occasionally yellowish-white with some iiiti'iniiixc^d black haim Tlic hands are, 
mainly black, but the feet have a gessi deal of yellow in them ; the basal half of 
the tail is yellowisli, while the rest of it is grey. 

Such are the colours of tlie typical fonn of this HpKiies. In the moist regions 
of the south of Madagascar there is, liowever, a nearly or cpiite Mdiite race of this 
lemur, whihs in the drj' r«*gions of the north tla-re is a lilack race: in each case 
intermeiliate forms occurring which connect these varieties with the ordinary 
type. 

The diademed sifaka inhaliits the namiw strip of forest-land ext^*nding along 
the whole length of the east<»m cciast of Madagascar, ami Ismlering tiu? chain of 
granite and slaty mountains whicii di|)s down towards the sea on the east, and is 
the cause of almost daily rain. It is wiiere this cliain almost dies out at the 
northern end of the island tliat the black race occurs. 
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Orownttf Ufkka. 


y«miuct ThiH and the next apecieH, which are smaller than the last, and 
■**•**• are thfise which are known to the natives as the sifakas, are restricted 
to the western and soutliem coasts of Mada/^scar. Here they are only found in 
tin? thick forests which here and there occur ainon|;r the desolate solitudes of the 
western and soutliem sides of the island, — rejipons of sandy plains where fertilising 
rains hut seldom occur, 

Tlu< fur of 1\ rermmxl (of wdiich the head is figured on p. 20 ()) is woolly 
ami soft hi till? touch ; its colour Isdng typically whiter with n faint tinge of 3 ’ellow. 
The HUiiiiiiit ami liindiT jiait of the head an*, howitver, ofttm of a maixine colour, 
and more randy riMldish, while some individuals show more or less marked grey 
tints in various regions of the IksIj'. In no case, howc'Ver, d(x*H the^ brown of the 
head evi'i* extend on to tin* neck ami back, as it d(M‘S in the diademed species. 
There are two W'ell-mai‘k<*d varieties of this species, om* lieing pure white, with the 
exception of patcdies of bright red on the aims and thiglis. 

A writ«*r relates how he <ince Iiad for some time two femah*s and their j’oung 
of this species in a cage. “ Nothing was more touching than to see these jxior 
mothers holding their young lying in their arms. At the least movement, the 
young siftika left its mother's breast and h‘apt ujKin Ikt Imck, when*, with its hands 
resting on her shoulders, and its fe<‘t buried in h(‘r fur, it tcxik s<i tinii a grasp that 
it was imjMissible to make it huive go; and one could thus readily umh^rstaml how 
that, whatever leaps tin* mother might tak«*,the offspring would nevt*r lx* unsi*atiHl/* 
Tln^ last sjM*ci<*s of the propithe(jU(*s (7^ co/voio/i/n) agives in size 
with tin* j»reci*<ling, to which it is closelj* allied. It has, indeed, a crest 
Ilf long blackish haii*s on the forehead, fniin which it derives its name : but since a 
similar cn*st is found in some imlividuuls of V(*rreaux's sifaka, this cannot lx* taken 
as the groumi for HjM*(*iHc distinction. Neither can its coloration, ])i*culiar though 
it be, form f in* distinction, since the difl’ereiice in this n*spect fmm the typical form 
of the latter sp**cies is scaiveh’ if at all greater than that occurring Ix^tweeii the 
various riwa*s includ(*<l under that ln»Hding. 

It is. indeed, mainly* fmm the characters of tin* skull that the cmuiietl sifaka is 
ranked as a distinct sp(*c*ies. Thus the skull is altogether laiger than that of the 
jireceding spt*cies, in addition to which it has a jmijxirtionatel^' lurgi'r muzzle; while 
theiv are other distinctive featurt*s, into the consideration of which it would be 
lH*yond the scope of the pn'm'iit work to enter. 

In colour, the forehead, the crown of the heatl, and the cheeks are blackish* 
bixiwn : in IxiKl conti'iist to which stands out the white fur with which the ears are 
covensl The mH*k and ujipi*r jiartH of the Ixxl^’, as well as the limbs, are of the same 
wliitt* colour, having a mon^ or less distinct rmy tinge on the limbs and at the root of 
the tail : this rosj* tint bt»ing most distinct in the more southern race of this species^ 
in which it muN' extt'nd on to the back. There is a patch of grej" or brown, vaiying 
in size, on the naju* of the neck. The tail and hands are invariabh* pure white. 

This s{)ecies is restricted to a atnall area on the north-west coast of Madagascar, 
situated Ui the north-eastwanl of Cape St Andre, and bounded to the east by the 
River Bi*tsil)oka. and by the Manzara^* River to the w^est 

In concluding their notice of these animals, Messrs. Milne-Edwards and 
Grandidier remark how curious it is to tiud the various races and species so 
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sharply separated from one another that it is sufficient to crt^ss a river— it may l)e 
of no great width — in onler to find that, while on one Imnk all the sifakas U^long 
to one race, on the opjxwite biink they will of another rae<‘, if not of a distinct 
speciea No satisfactory explanation of these peculiar features in t(t|H)graphica] 
distribution has, however, suggested itself to the authoi's <|UoU*d. 

TiiK Avahi Lemi h. 

Genus A vah In. 

The third and last genus of the pivsi‘iit group of leniuix is repn^senttsl only hy 
the avahi or woolly lemur {Avainn lattlt/rr): a s))ecies discoveretl at the saim* time 
as the indri in the year 1H70 hy the Fnmch traveller Soniierat. TIu* avahi, although 
funiished with a long t^iil like the sifakas. is readily distiiiguisluHl hy the still shorti'r 
muzzle, and also hy the ears Isung conij»l<*te|y eoncealed hy the fur. which is of a 
wcxdly instead of a silky nature. Althotigh tln^se tlifl'ertuices are amply sufficient 
to distinguish the avahi fi*om tht‘ sifakas whc‘n they are st‘en togi*ther, it is not on 
thesii alone that the zo<jlogist relies when referring tlH‘m to ilistinct genera. There 
are, indeed, well-inark(*<l ditiereiic<*s in tludr tet‘th : hut it will Ik* sufficient f<»r our 
juvsent pui’j>ose t(» merely record the existenct* of these jioints of distinction. 
avahi differs, moreover, fixini all the other mendM.‘rsof the* gnaip h) which it hcdoiigs 
in Ixung of ncK'turnal instead of ilinrnnl hahiis. 

Th(* avail! is the smallest iiietidHT of all this group of ]eiiiu)*s, its diitieiisionH 
Ixuiig rather less tlian two-thirds of Ihtme of tin* diad<*iiM‘d sifakii. In colour, the 
l(»ng hail's on the forehead immediately alnivt* tin* eyes an* grey at the hast* and 
pinkish at the tips : while thf‘re is in some individuals a small whib* or yellowish 
Iwiid, more* or less irregular, across the civiwii of the head. The rest c»f tlie }i<*ad, 
the ncfck, the Iwick, an<l the. arms are covered with wcndly fur, of which the 
imlividual hairs are grey at the roots, reddisli in tin* middle, ami hlack at the 
tips; an arrangement which oomiiiuiiicut^'s a jieeuliar a]>)>earaiice to the whole fur. 
The concealed eai’s are reddish, and thi^ (?heeks grey. Hie loins and flanks are 
of a much lighter colour than thci Yxick, esjiecially in tin* region of the tail, where 
there is a large, triangular patch of ]unkis)i-white running forwards into the dark 
area of the Vsly, Tlie liiiid-liinbs an* still lighter in colour, and as the* hairs henj 
tc»nd to grow into >»unc)ies or tufts, they reveal their gri*y 1mih4»s ami ]>irikish tijis, 
thus giving to the pelage a inotthsl appearance. The bushy tail is of a decidedly 
pink tint, more eKjiecially f<jr the first third of its length. Tin? hamls and feet are 
reddish. 

There are. however, great variations of colour among iliffi*reiit individuals of 
the avahi, inhabiting even the same district: some liavirig the jadagt? almost 
uniformly reddish, while in others all the parts alxive the thighs nearly purrj 
wliite. 

According to Messrs. Milne- Ed war»ls and (irandidier, th(j avahis, instead cif 
living in small troops like the indris and sifakas, an; found cither solitary or in 
pairs. They are completely nocturnal, sleeping <luring the day curled up in the 
fork of a branch, and issuing forth in search of food wdth the falling sliades of 
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evening. Like their alliee, they are aluggiah in their movements, and but seldom 
descend to tlie gniund, and, wlien they do so, they walk in the same peculiar manner 
as the sifakas. 

The avaliis art! found in two parallel bands of forest on the east side of 
Madagascar, and also in tlie wckxIh of a small area on the north-west. They are, 
however, totally unknown on th<j west and south coasts, where the vegetation and 
climate are totally different. Tht! nieinlK^rs of the colony on the north-west coast 
are of smaller size and Hoiii<*what tlifferent coloration from those on the east side of 
the island. From th(!ir smaller size and ncjcturnal liabits the avahis are less noticed 
by the natives of Madagascar than are the other nieml)ers of tliis group, and do not 
figure conspicuously either in their h*gends or in their supi'rstitions. The name avahi 
is the one l»y which they an! known to the Antanala tribt.!. By other tribes they are, 
however, terme«l AmiKUigi, Fotsi-fe,or Fotsi-afaka; the two latter terms respectively 
meaning “ white legs” or “ white fork,” in allusion to the peculiar coloration of the 
hinder parts of these auinials. 


The Tkuk Lemurs. 

(ieuusAcmur, 

With the true lemurs, which are likewise confined to the island of Madagascar, 
we coint! U> tim fii’st of a group <lifleriiig in several ivspects fi^om those already 

noticed. The first and most 
easily recognis4*d feature by 
which the true lemurs and their 
allies may be distinguislied 
fi*oni the grtaij) containing the 
indri and tlie avahi, is that the 
Uh‘s of tht! foot are not con- 
nected together at their l>ases 
by a web. In none of tliose 
animals are the legs so long in 
pi'oix)rtion to the anus as we 
linvc HtH*n to \ye the case in the 
memlH^rs of the prt*iHHling gnmj) : while the whole of them have long taila Then, 
again, it may Ik* mentioiitsl that the iiieiiilH*rM of this gixjup aiv distinguished by 
the prest'nce of an atlditioiial front tooth on either side of the lower jaw, and 
likewim! hy having one more proiiiolar tooth on each side of both jaws; thus 
bringing up the toUl nuinlxT of Uvth from thirty to thirty-six. The formula is 
^ 8* H » which may be compareil Avith tliat given on p. 204, as distinctive 

of tlie indri group. 

The tnie lemurs are confined to Madagascar and the Comoro islands, 
which aiv situabnl half-way between it and Zanzibar. Although some of 
them are lux^tunial, and others diurnal in their habits, all these lemurs differ 
from the indri group in subsisting on a mixed diet: insects, small reptiles, 
birds’ ^gs, and tlie callow young of Urds forming at least as important a part of 
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their foot! as fruits. It is probtibly to this niixiHl ilict that they 

are of a much hardier disposition than art* those of tlu* indri ^nnip, so that 
they flourish in eontineinent in this country so well os not unfret]Ui'ntly to breed : 
the number of young pnxluced at a birth being either om* or two. 

In consequence of their arms lx.‘ing longer in j)nqK)ilioii to their legs than 
in the imlri gi’oup, the true lemurs aiul their allies, when on tlu‘ ground, are in 
the habit of going on all-foui*s, although eapabh* of taking leaps of gri‘at length. 
The true lemura may be <listinguished fi-oiii the other inemlH*i*s of the gi*oup to 
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which they In'long hy tin* h‘ngth of their snouts, and tJie largr^ si/o of their tuft<Ml 
ears, as well as by their diunnil habits. 


Rino-Tailed Lemt:h (Lnavr caffn). 

One of the l>est known, and at the sjuikj time tlaj most easily recognis<?<l of all 
the true lemurs, is the ring-tailed lemur, represenbMl in the aeeompanying wcsslcut. 
This animal, whicli may lx? eomparcHl in ap}x*aranc(* Uf n very small f(;x, is of an 
ashy grey colour, darker on the Ixick, and whib* c>n the under-parts, as wn*ll as cm 
the sides of the face, ears, and the middle of tlie forcdiead. Its most distinctive 
feature is, however, to lie found in the alt<*!7iate rings of black ami white on the 
tail, from which it derives its name. It has no fringe rouml the face. 

The ring-tailed lemur is found in the central parts of Mmlagascar, ranging on 
the west crjast to Mouroundava, and on the east coast to Andrahouirilx?, Like the 
other members of the group, this lemur lives in small ]iartie*s, and is most active at 
early morning and evening : sleeping during the night with its bushy tail curled 
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round iiti botly, and likewise* taking a nit^Hta <luring the heat of the day. Unlike 
th(^ irienilxTH (if the iiidri gi-oup, it is a noisy creature ; and the whereabouts of a 
troop in th*i morning or (^v(*ning is discoverable! by the loud cries which they are 
continually uttering. 

In captivity this si^cies thriv<!S W(*ll, and it is genemlly numerously repre- 
senttwl in the menagerie of the London Zoohigieal Society, altliough it does not 
ap{H!ar that it has ever br<‘d there. 

Mr. <jl. A. Shaw, writing of the ring-tailed lemur, states that they ai’e found 
only in the N<iuth and Houth-W(‘.stern iKinlersof the Ketsileo provinc<* of Madagascar. 
This provimje is alKiut one* hundred and fifty niil(‘s in length, by fifty or sixty in 
width, and is situated (»n the c(*ntral talde-hind, ulsiut one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty miles south <»f Antananarivo, tlie caj/ital of Ma<lagasc*ar. A fore.st extends 
along the whole eastern sidi* of this j>rovinc(*, fringing the table-laml. and covering 
all the slopes down into the lowland Isirdering tin* sea; but nowhere in these 
fort‘sts have the ring-tailed lemurs lK*en found. Tht'ir habitat in the south and 
south-W(*st is among the na-ks; ov<‘r which they can (*asily travel when? it is 
im|Nissible for the people, although liare-ft sited, to follow. An examination of their 
hands will show that th(‘y are pn*-eminently adapted for this kind of hx^omotion. 
Th<* palms are long, snuMith, IeV(*l, and leath(*r-like, and enable the animal to find 
a firm fuiting on tie* sli])]M*ry wet nK*k.s, very much on the .sanii* principle as that 
which assists fh<! fly to walk up a pan<* of gla.ss. Tin* thundis on the hind(*r hands 
are viuy much smalh‘r in proportion than in tin* lemin*s inhabiting tlie fon‘st8, 
which dejiend ujion their grasping |M)Wer for th(*ir means of progression. These 
spring fi^an tre(* to tn*e, and rarely, if ever, Uiuch tin* gnaind, excej»t in search of 
watt»r. Hence tiu* ring-taih*d h‘niui*s are an exci'ption to the general habits of the 
LnHariiUr, in that tlu‘y an* not arlioreal. 'riu‘re art* very few trees near their 
district; and those which do gniw there are very stunted and Vm.shy. 

Otheu Species. 

K2d-fronUd Tlie whole of tin* other spi*cies of tnie h*mni*s riv readily 
****“®*‘* distinguisln*d fnnn the prt*ceding by their unifonnly colourtsl 

tails. 'Pin' iuidiIh*]' of nominal sjK'cies is, however, t^ni large to pei*mit (3f reference 
to all of them, and tin* one which we Hi*lt»ct ns the next n*pn.»seiitative of the genus 
is the rt'tl-frouted lemur (L ruti/roHH.) 

This K*mur may 1 h* easily ivcognisod by the two small wliite stripes running 
across each side* t»f the rump. The general colour of the fur is givy : the throat 
and under-jairts In'ing reddish ; the nose and the middle of the fortdiead black ; 
while the sitles of tin* nose, the cheeks, and a laige s{K)t on either side of the fore- 
lioa>(l an* whib*. The tail is blackish, with a ivddish tinge at the root. 

KuffooMUmw siH*cie8 rejm'senttHl in the accompanying figure (L. mungoz\ 

was descrilx'd as far Iwck as the time of Linnieus. It inhabits the 
w*estem coast of Madnpiscar ; and may always lie known by its black nose and 
the iron-gn*y s|xit on each sitle of the forehead The fur. which is of a somewhat 
woolly natun*, is reddish-gn\v in general colour ; but the face, chin, the middle line 
of the forehead, and a streak across the crown of the head are black ; while the 
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cheeks and the sides of the foi*ehead are grey. Thoiv is coiisivlerable individual 
variation in the width of the black band acixtss tlie head. 

WUlte-fronttd The white-fi-onted lemur (A. nlhlfvoun) appeal’s to Ik» restricted 
noilh-east coast of Madagascar. It is mainly distinguished 
from the allied species by its colour; its most distinctive i\*atun» lu'ing a bn>a<l 
band of whitt? woolly hail’s extemling across tln‘ fon’head, and including the Iwse 
of the ears, the cheeks, and pait of the throat and neck. The prevailing colour of 
the bock and thinks is a grizzled brown, tinged with red ; the long muzzle ami 
face, together with the hands and fet‘t, and the end of tlie tail being lilack. Tlu* 
under-paits and inner surfaces of the limbs are whitisli-gn\v. This ju-etty lemur 
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was first descrilM’d by the French natunilist ( jeofiroy St. Hilaire ; and was exhibited 
in tlie London Zrxdogieal Hardens as fur back us IHIiO. 

Biaok-trontea This (A. uiffri/nniM) is another closely allied lemur, also first made 
known to science by the naturalist last nieiition<Hl. In comparing it 
with tlie preceding .sjK'cies, E. T. Bennett, who had the ojiportunity of weing living 
examples of h>t\u observes that “their size, it is trin\ is nearly eijual, and there is 
little if any difference in their form : but their colours, invariubhi as we have 
hitherto found them, furnish sufficient gnnind for reganliiig them os distinct. The 
present animal has the elongated muzzle of the* last, but the black colour embraces 
in it the fondiead an<l sides of the face?, as widl as tin? Iiase of the muzzle ; and 
the hair on the former part.s, inst^’arl of Ixdiig long and wcjolly, is short, smooth, 
and even. While the black is thus (?xtended backwanls over the head, it is bounded 
on the fore part of the muzzle, which instead of being uniform in colour, as in the 
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pr(}c(tdit}g HpaciffH, IjvcomoH grizssled towards its extremity, and at lost almost 
whito. r/je ipfUfral colour of the upper parts of the body is a dark Mhy grey, 
/riost of the hairn tenuwnting in a tawny tip, which is so (itroDgly worked on the 
Jutck an to give a decided iing(\ The tfiil is light ffjvy at the base, and darker 
tfjwanis tile tip ; tlie outside of the limbs is of a li^lit ashy grey ; the chin, chest, 
and throat an* jmn? wiiite; and the under-parts, together with the inner side of 
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the liind-liinlw, pale inihnis. The hands, which are blackish, have the same tendency 
to biK»oiiie ginzzle<l as the fore part of the muzzle.” 

In captix ity this and the preceding spt'cies are descril>etl as l)eing perfectly 
tame ami gtxMl-imtured, without any tendency to the petulant and mischievous 
habits of the smaller monkeys. In a wild stat^* the habits of these allieil species 
are doubtless similar. 


Black LEMrn (Lemur maeaeoX 

With the black lemur, which is represented in the accompanying iigui^, we 
come to the first of a group of three very well-marked species, difiering considerably 
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from those already noticed; this difference being chiefly shown by the presence of 
a more or less well-marked ruff fringing the cheeks and chin, and fretiuenily also 
by a fringe of hairs on the marg^ins of the cars. Moreover, all thesi^ h‘nmrs are 
subject to great variation in colour, wdiich in one case appeal's to Ih^ merely 
individual, while in another it is distinctive of the two sexes. So great, indeed, is 
this variation, that the two species of which we shall treat have Ihh'u described 
under at least four distinct scientific names; thereby showing how gi'eai is the 
need of caution in such luattcrs. 

The black lemur comes fi*om the norih-west coast of Madagascar ; and the 
male, upon the evidence of wliich the spiKiies was originally descrilH‘d, is of a 
uniform black colour, with a well-developed rutt* rouml the clunks and lun'k, and a 
long fringe to the ears. Very difierent, however, is tlu' feinali*. which was at first 
described under the name of the white-whiskeinnl lemur (A. Irnronn/Hlaj'). In this 
aex the general colour of the fur is hrown, with a patch on tlu' lower ])art of the 
back, and the ruff* round the face and th(‘ fringe^ on tlu* ears an* whitt*. 

A female of this species in the Gardens of tlu* London Z<M>logical S(K'iefy twice 
gave birth to a young one, aiul thus afibnltMl an oppoHiinity of seeing tlu* curious 
manner in whicli the tnit^ lemurs caiTy thedr offspring. This is shown in the 
woodcut on p. 202. Tin* young oiu* lK>rn on the 24tli of IVIaiTh 1884 ]))*o\’t*d to Iks a 
female, and was of the same bniwn colour as its mother. On the 8nl of April in 
the following year the second young oiu* was Isini. which was a mah*. and at the 
time of birth it was of tin* black hue of its father. Each of tlu'se young ones was 
carried lying nearly mn'oss tin* nlidoin«*n of its mother, with its tail j Missed round 
her, and thus on to its neck, so as to attbr<l a tinn attm'hmcnt; and it is lM!li(3ved 
that, at least in the wild state, tlic young arc at a later ])eriod carriiMl on thisir 
mother 8 back. 

A nearly allied lemur, of which tlu» inah* was descrilnMl }»y Dr. Sclater, may 
be called the smooth -eared black lemur (A. rn/i/rs). and is distinguisheil by the 
smaller size of the ruff round the t)irf>at, and the alwence of a fringe on the ears 
of the male; the diffeivnce in the heads of the two forms lajing shown in tlie 
figure on page 210. Tlie female of this lemur was ilescrilied by Dr. Gray, and 
has reddish feet. 


The RrFFED LzMVudnnvr 

The last, and at the same time the largest, of the true h'niurs is the ruffed 
lemur, which inhabits the north-east coast of Maflagascar. As its nanus implies, 
it is remarkable for tlie extraonlinary individual variation in the colour of the 
fur ; such variations being apparently indepc'iident of sex. Frequently the colour 
is a mixture of black and white, disposed in patches on different parts of the body, 
but occasionally white individuals are met with. Other individuals are, however, 
of a nearly uniform reddish-brow'n colour ; this variety having been reganled as a 
distinct species, under the name of the red lemur (L rnlMfr). 

A specimen of the red variety in the Menagerie of the London Zoological Society 
had the upper surface of the body of a bright rufous brown, while the under-parts 
were of a deep' black The reddish area included the sides of the face, ears, back, 
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and flanka, and the outer HurfaccB of the limbs; while the black embraced the 
forehea<l and face, the throat, chcHt, and abdomen, the inner surfaces of the limbs, 
and the hands and feet, with the exception of a narrow stripe of white across their 
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uppiM’ NUiTiipo. On tlio hack nf the neck then* was a larfjc white pntdi. The 
length (if the licad and Uidy of thin animal was two feet, and that of the tail 
HOinewhat uum^ 


The Gentle Lemuk. 

Genus HapaUmnr, 

The gentle lemur {Ha}Milfmvr grinfufi), like all the mondiei’s of the group 
under consideration, is an inhabitant of Madagascar, hut differs so decidedly from 
the ti*U(* hniuii's that it has been moile the tyj^ie of a distinct genus, of which 
it is the only welUdetined sjxKsies. 

It may Ih‘ readily distinguished from the time lemurs ])y its rounded head and 
extn*mi*ly short muzzle, the ears Ixdng likewiw? very short. A peculiar feature 
is the pivsi»nce of a small liaro jiateh on the front surface of the fore-arm, a little 
above the jmlm of the hand, wliich is covered with small spines. The colour is a 
dark iron-gn'y, wdth a tingi' of yellow, becoming somewhat paler on the under-parts 
and the inner sides of the limbs. The indi^ddual hairs are black, with a reddish 
hand neiir their tijw. 

The spi*cies differs from the true lemurs in being purely nocturnal in its habits. 
It is chiefly found in bamboo-jungles, and subsists mainly on the young tender 
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shoots of these plants, as well as on their leavi>8. In such jungles its captuiv is 
difficult, and hence living examples arc raiv in our menagories. One living in the 
yifMilngirail Society’s Gardens in the year 1870 was irgiuilcd hy the late Dr. Gray 
ns a new species, and described as the broiul-nosed lemur (//. siaiHs), but it does 
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not appear to Ixt inon! than a variety. According to a Frejich traveller, the gentle, 
or grey lemur is known to the natives of Maduga.scar as the Bokondxmli. 


The Weasel-Lemi-h. 

Genus Le/ntMeumr. 

The slender, or weasel-lemur, is the Ia.st representative of the present group, 
and belongs to a genus containing two sprtcics, which differ from all other lemur- 
like nniir.slx in having, when adult, either no upper front (incisor) teeth at all, or 
meidy a single pair of minute rudimentary ones. This ctiaracter will at once 
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Huffice to diHtinRuislj thcHc animalB from the gentle lemur, wUch they resemUe, 
however, ni iKiing of punfly nocturnal liahitR A further diatinction ia afihrded 
hy the greaUtr haigth of the muzzle : and hIho by the earn being bald and somewhat 
larger. The t»iil j.s long, and covered with close-set short hair. 

The weaHel-lemur (Ae/nV/ofentur 'uniMtelintm) is chiefly found in the north- 
west of Madagascar, and is charfict«unscKl by liaving no upper front teeth at all 
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when quiU' full Its lioad and Ixxly together measure about 10 inches 

in length, while the length of the tail is 1*4 inches. This is one of the lemurs 
W’hich an' subject to gn'at individual variation of colour, in consequence of which 
it has received several distinct scientific names. In one variety the gtuieral colour 
of the upper parts is dark grey tinged %vith yellow, the back having a darker 
stripe, while the under-parts, as well as the throat, are whitish-grey. The dark 
stripe on the back may. however, be wanting; and some specimens are redder above 
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and yellower beneath; indeed, scarcely any two individuals are iiUko in these 
respecta 

The w^easel- lemur, during its noctunial rambles, is marvelUnisly active, 
and is capable of taking tremendous leaps among the trees in which it tlwells ; 
its slender build and long limbs btdng admirably adapted for such a iiukIo 
of progression. Like the gentle lemur, it subsist-s soh*ly on leaves : ami it is much 
sought after as an article of food by the natives of Madagascar, to whom it is known 
by the name of Fitili-ki. It is killed by lieing knwked on tin* liea<l witli a stick 
while curled up during the day in its nest of leaves, to which it has hwu tracked 
down at the end of its nocturnal excursions. 

The lioarj’’-lieaded lemur (i. cenuVe/is) is a closely all ieil species, chiefly dis- 
tinguished by having a minute rudimentary pair of frcnit (»r incisiu’ teeth in tin? 
upper jaw, but further charaett^rised by the hoaiy* grey of the liair <jn iht* cixiwn 
of the head. 


The MorsE-LE.Mrns. 

Genus ChirogahuH. 

With tlie tiny creatun^s known as tlie mouHt*-huiiurs, wt» conn* to the first of 
a group of two genera which ditter from all the memlH‘rs of the lemur tribf* in that 
the bones of the upper pai*t of the ankle are t‘norniously i‘longati*d, thus causing 
the whole fcxit to Ik* much longer than in tlu* prt*c(*ding gi^oups. 

The mouse-h'inui’s thcanselves are confined to Madagascar : ami inclmle tin? 
smallest of the lemui’s, some of them lK»ing even inferior in sixe t<» a rat. They 
have long tails, and rather large cars, which are hairy at th(*ir Imihc*, and cannot Imj 
folded upon themselvt*s. 

Tin* most ivimM’kable featun* connected with the* m(>use-h*inui's, an«l one for a 
knowledge (»f wliich wt? are indebteil to the o})servations of (irandidier, is that 
they are in the habit of what is generally called hilKTiiating, or r<*niaining dormant 
for a portion of the year. But as their fjuiescent season is during the hi»ttest and 
driest time, the term mstivation would lx* iiKin* appropriate. Jiy no means all 
the mouse-lemurs thus hilwrnate: and wm* may fairly jiresume that the sjwcies in 
whicJi this habit occurs are thow* dwelling in tlie mon* arid regions. I'o prepare for 
this protracted i>eriod of donnant energies, during which they maintain the heat of 
their bodies by the con.suinption of their own sulwtanee, the inouH<*-lem ill's feed so 
vigorously that when the hot se-ason arrives they are in an extnaiiely fat and sleek 
condition. Curiously enough the grr^at accumulation of fat which then tak(*s jJoce 
is mainly restricted to the region of the Imihc of the tail ; and when they retire at 
the close of the rainy season, during which fcxxl is (ixtremely abumlant, their 
tails are swollen to a prorligious sixe. The wasting process which goes on during 
hibernation leaves them, however, with their tails shrunk to a very small diarnetcT. 
In order to make themselves comfortable during their long sleep, they follow the 
example of our own dormice, and prepare snug little nests of twigs and either 
substances : some of their habitations being descrilierl as marvels of neat construction. 
Their food is mainly of a vegetable nature ; although this diet is largely supple- 
mented by insects, and even small birds are said not to come amiss. Having 
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lame round eyes, by which they aie enabled to eee amall objects rn^e darkest 
niffhtH they am in the habit of stalking nocturnal mo^ and b^tles when 
aetthid on tlie laughs of trees, and then rushing upon and semng them with a 

^rl^ uT wii- n The laigest, and at the same time one of the longest-known of 
umnr. ' tins niouHe-leinurs is the species (0. /wrei/er) represented on p. 218, 
wliich takes its naiins from the black streak running down the middle of the back, 
and .lividing on the top of the head so as to form a distinct fork-like mark 
ls-.tweeu the ejHis. Tlic colour of the minaindor of the body is grey, with a black 
ti]> to the tail. 

This s[>e(fit;s is found in tins hmssts on both the east and west coasts of Mada- 
gascar, thougli more abundant in the latter region. It is known to the natives as 
the Walou\ i : and is not one of those siiecies that hibernate. 

Karine KoaM- This six-cies (V. nmrhniH) diffei-s from the preceding by the 
isnar- al».sence of tlie dark stripe down the back. The general colour is a 


jMile ivMldi.sli-gre.\-. witli a bioad whitish streak up the middle of the face; the 
ehi-ffc.K iiwl inidei-paiis being also light-colouivd, but tb(f sJendcr tail more brown. 
Till' iiiiiiisi'-li'tiiiir represented in the fignre on the 02 )j)osite page, which is often 
d<'NerilM‘<l as tlie iiiyoxiiic mouse-lemur (t'. 7«//ar/a as), a])p(iui‘s to lie veiy closelj’ 


rtllif<l this s| »(•(*!< ‘s. 

Ooqtttrti'i This iiionsc-h nnir ((*. loqurHi) is clmmcterisod by the soft and 

MouMLnniir. >v<H>Ily nature of llie fur, of which the j >re vailing colour is givyish- 
brown, tiii;;ed with ^<>ld. It luakes welbforiiied nests, cotn}>osed of twi^, dead 
leaves, and j^n^ass, and having a diameter of some 18 inciu^s. In tins nest it sleeps 
during; the day, to prowl forth at ni«(bt in search of ftHsl. 

Brown Mouse- An<»ther mouse-lemur ((* mifll), which is one of the hilH'nmtinji; 
Umur. species, takes its name fi*oui M. Miliiis, a governor of Reunion, in tlie 
tii*Hi t|uaHer of the pri'sent century, by whom two of these' creatures were sent to 
Paris. They wenMh*.^*!’!^'*! by Fmleric Cuvut in the year 1821 as the ynnk! 
or small h*mur. The species is some It inches iii len;^b, exclusive of tlie lon^ tail ; 
and it is of a ^^reyish-browii colour, with black whiskeiv, and white thixiat and 
undt*i'-parts ; the fur Isdny silky. The specimens st*nt to Paris throve for some 
time, and Is'camt' so t/ame that they we*iH‘ alloweMl to leave their caffes. They 
would, however, only play alxiut if the ajmilnient was kept iM"rft*ctly dark and 
still : and when this was done they could Ik* heaiil frolicking in high glee. During 
tiu* day they ndled tluunselves up into a Inill and slept. 

Dwarf Moum- The smallest of all is the dwarf niouso-leniur (r. pusiUit^X not 
***®“^* unfn»(iuently rt'feiTLKl to us the Madagascar rat, on account of its 
having lH»i*n descrilx'd by BufTon under the name of h fvt de Mndiujuscar. The 
head aiul IxmIv of this diminutive n'preseiitative do not exceed 4 inches in length, 
while the tail ineasuivs (5 inches. The prevailing colour is a pale grey: the 
chin and under-jxirfs lx*ing |>ale yellow, and the outer surface of the ears light 
brown, while a white strt'ak runs up the nose and between the eyes. The eyes 
tliemsi'lves an* surroundiHt by black rims, giving to the face the appearance of 
wearing a jxiir of spectacles. 

The dwarf mouse-lemur builds beautifully constructed nests of twigs, lined 
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with hair, in the topa of the lofty trees where it delights to dwell. Thos.* nests 
somewhat resemble those of a rook both in form and size, and are uhimI not only 
as diurnal resting-places but as cradles for tlie young. The species is reunirknl »le lor 
the extreme beauty of its brilliant eyes. 

Mr. G. A. Shaw writes that the dwarf lemurs “ inhabit a belt of foivst-lnml 
stretching from the eastern forest into the heart of Betsileo, a few miles north of 
Fianarantsoa, where they are tolerably abundant They live on the tops of the 
highest trees, choosing invariably the smallest branch(?s, when* they c‘olK*et a 
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quantity of drie<l leaves, and make what I(K>kH from 1m.*1ow like a bird H-nent. So 
close is the rest^mblance. that it requires eyes to flistinpiish the one fnan 
the other. Their fo(sl consists of fruit and inwets, and uaist ]»rohahly honc»y. 1 
liave frequently s€»en them catching the flios tliut have entered their ea^e for 
the honey; and I have supplied them with infiths and hutUfrflies, wliich they 
have devoureil with avidity. They are extnanely shy and wild. Although 
I have had between thirty and forty cage<l at different times, I have never 
succeeded in taming one. They are also very quarrelsome, and fight vf‘i^' fiercely, 
uttering a most piercing, penetrating sound, somewhat resembling a very shrill 
whistle.” 
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The Galagos, ob Afbicaii Lemubs. 

Genus (?a%o. 

The ifHlagos are the only long-tailed lemurs found throughout the length and 
hn-oflth of Africa The name is said to be that by which one of the species is 
known to the natives of Senegal. They resemble the mouse-lemurs in having the 
iKJiies of the iipiKT half of the ankle greatly elongated, and thus have the same 
lengthy f(K.t. Although H(jnie are much bigger, there are others quite as small 
as the smaller mouse-lemurs. Then; is, however, a readily recognised external 
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charactiT by which a jj:alago can be at once cliatinj^isluMl fi-om a mouse-lemur. 
This consists in the larjyo size of the ears, which are cjuite Imre, anJ have the 
unique jH'culiarity tlmt they can be partially foUltKl upon themselves at such times 
as tlieir owners pleasi\ so as to lie nearly flat Ujwn the sides of the head. This 
may Ix' for the puqH)se of protecting these delicate organs when passing through 
thick foliagi\ esix^cially if wet 

This distinctive peculiarity of the ears is, of course, sufficient to enable us 
at once to separaU^ a galago from a mouse-lemur ; and. indeeil. from eveiy other 
kind of lemur. Zoologists ans however, by no means satisfied with distinguishing 
animals iiiertdy by external characters : and they have succeedeil in finding a feature 
iu the teeth by which a galago differs markedly from a mouse-lemur, although, 
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unfortunately, this point of distinction can only be seen in a dried skull. If 
however, we take the skull of a mouse-lemur we shall find that while the last tlirtv 
upper teeth, or molars, have broad crowns and are alike, tlie t<K)th in ativance of 
these, which is the last premolar, has a smaller and simpler cnnvn, ol* a trianpdar 
shape. In a galago’s skull, on the contrary, this last upper premolav, although 
slightly smaller than the molars, has a similarly shaped ciwn, broad on the iniu‘r 
side, and nearly quadrangular in shape. 

The galagos are widely distributed over the “ dark continent;’ one kind Inang 
found as far south as Natal, while there arc several on the NvesUu-n side and two 
on the eastern. Like the mouse-lemurs, tliey are essentially noctuimnl ; and an\ of 
course, confined to those regions where tliick forest prevails. When not i‘njt)ying 
their diurnal repose, they are lively and interesting. They su\)sist on a mixed diet, 
including fruits, insects, and sniall biitls and their eggs. Some of the smaller 
species will ivodily <h;vour locusts, and the peculiar leaf-liki* mantides, or praying 
insects. When on the gi'ound the galagos n*call tin* h*in\n‘s of tlu* indri group, in 
that they generally sit in tlu» upright jiositioii, and progi-ess l»y a series of li‘a]»s or 
hops. They usually have two or three young at a hiilh: and are st/iit4‘d to have* 
bred in captivity in Africa, although we an* not aware wliether tlH‘y have doiu* st) 
in Eunqs*. Many of them. ho\vt‘ver, tlirivc* well in our menageri(‘s; where some 
Inive b<.*en i*epresentf^d by a eonsidiTahle numlsu’ of imlividnals. It is sifitiMl that 
the galagos resemble the mo\is<*-le]nurs in building la^sts, which are sitnattMl in the 
forked brandies of trees; but it is pnibuble that tliis is only true of tin* smaller 
sptHiies. They appear, however, to la* peculiar in tliat several intlividnals will 
inhabit the same nest, out of >vhich they all rush when suddenly disturlMMl. The 
total iuiiiiIht of teeth, Ixitli in the galagos and the mouse-lemurs, is ilu* same as in 
the true lemurs. 


The Great Galaoo {Galayo craHHimuduin), 

With the exception of a dowdy-allied kiml from tlie West (.Viast, the great, 
or thick-tailed galago, of Muzaiiihi(|ue and the Lower Zamls*si Valleyi is tlie largest 
of all the spt^cies. This animal of wdiidi a figure is given on ]>. 222, is in |s>int 
of size ttlx)ut equal to a eat of average dimensions ; an<l, indeiMl, the peculiar manner 
in which it cames its tliick bushy tail high u1kiv<* its liac'k is highly suggestive 
of a paiiijji’ivd Persian cat, Tliis bushy tail is alxait one-fourtli longer than tin* 
liead and Ixxly. The great galago iKdongs t<j a group of three nr four sjK'cies, 
in which tlie ears are unusually long, and tls' muzzhf is consiilerahly elongaUd, 
while the feet are comparativcjly liimd and short, ancl the fingers and Uh-s have 
broad disc-like expansions at their extrcuiiities. The colour of tlie fur is a utiifonn 
dark brown. 

Writing of this spc^cies, Sir J. Kirk observes that “ it is confined t<) the maritime 
region, so far as I know never penetrating lieyond tlie liand of wexxJ generally 
known as the mangrove forests. By the Portuguese it is named * rat of the cocoa- 
nut palm/ that being its favourite haunt by day, nestling among the fronds; but 
if it be disturbed, performing feats of agility, and darting from one yialni to another. 
It will spring with great rapidity, adhering to any object as if it w'ere a lump of 
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wet clay. It has one failing, otherwise its capture would be no easy task Should 
a pot of palm-wine >xi left on the tree, the creature drinks to excess, comes down, 
and rushes about uiUjxiaM. In captivity they are mild ; during the day remaining 
either rolhwl uj) in a ball, or perched half asleep, with ears stowed away Kke a 
Ixietle^H wing under its hanl and omainented case, I had half a dozen squirrels with 
one in th*^ wiine cage : tlHJse were goal friends, the latter creeping under the golgoV 
(Sir J. Kirk’s way of spelling galago) “ soft fur and falling asleep. On introducing 
a f(‘W sp<dnu;ns of (eh^pliant) shrew, the golgo seized one and bit off its tail, which, 
however, it did not cat. Th(i faxl it tcK)k was biscuit, rice, orange, banana, guava, 
and a litt)** cook<‘d iiit^at. Stujiid during the day, it liecanie active at night, or just 
after darkness set in. Tin* iiijiidity and length of its leaps, whicli w^ere absolutely 
iioisidcHH, 111 list giv<‘ great facilities to its caj)tu)‘ing live prey. I nev’er knew it 
give a loud call, but it would oft(*n make a low, chattering noise. It has been 
olisvrveil at tie' Liialni nioutli of iltf ZaiiilM^si, at Quilliinane, and at Mozambique. 
VVhrii J bad my live speeimen at Zatizi liar, the nativi^s did not seem to ivcognise it; 
nevertbeless, it may lx* abundant on the mainlatar’ 

On the Wi'sl. (\iast of Africa, in Angola, the gn‘at galago is represented by the 
closely allied Monteiros galago (<i. uioittf'lr!), which is of slightly largtT size than 
tlie East (\iast form; the l«*ngth of the heml and Ixsly hedng 12 , ami that of the 
tail l(i inches. Altlmugh these two galagos ditler mainly or entirely by their 
eoloraiioti, yet, accoi’ding to Sir, J. Kirk, the easteni form is contiiusl to the coast 
region, and it is jirohahle that then* is a wide area separating the habitats of the 
two, whieh suggests tlu‘ mlvisahility of regarding them as distinct species. Asa 
rule, Monteiro's galago is of a uniform ]»ale grey colour, with the sides of the nose 
somewhat darker, ami the ihnwit and tail nearly or (juite white. The fur is soft, 
with the comjK)iient hail’s slate-colouivd at their nxits, ami wliite at the tips. 


(lAUNErr s (lALAOi) {Galago garnetti). 

Chimett s, or, as it is sometiim‘s rather inappi’opriately called, the black galago, 
is a sjHxiies Indonging to the same gixnip ns the preceding fonns, from which it 
differs by its inferior size. It is aii inhabitant of Eastern Africa, ami is of a dark 
hnnvn colour, tending to yellowi.sh on the umler-jmrts, with black and a white 
stnuik on each siile of the loins. 

One of these animals, formerly in the London Zoological Society’s menagerie, 
when let ItHwe one night in the a]>iirtuients of the supcTinttunlent, exhibited to per- 
ftHJtion the leaping habits and extivine agility characteristic of its tribe. It leaped, 
aftiT the iiiHuner of the kangaroo, clearing si'venil feet at a single spring, and 
hopping on t<i the tahU^ and other articles of furniture which were in the room. 
Strang!' to say, it exhibited no signs of fear of the dogs and cats witli which it was 
confronted. 

The pale - colour'd galago ((?. fHtlUdaX of Western Ek]uatorial Africa, is a 
species connecting in some res}>ects the three above-mentioned species with those of 
the group now’ to be describcnl. It was met with hy Du Chaillu, who believed that 
he had discovered a new speciea The general colour is pale grey, and the tail 
unusually long. 
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Allen's Galago {Oalago dUeni). 

With the West African species we come to the first representative of a p'oup 
distinguished from the preceding one by the more rounded head, shoi'ter luuzzli*, 
and laiger eyes, as well by the longer and more slender fonn of tJie foot. 

Allen’s galago is found at Fernando Po and the Gabun, and is charactt*rise.l 
by the tail being thick and bushy, and also by the exti^euie length and slenderness 
of its fingers and toes. The prevailing colour of the fur is black isli-hi-own, with 
the forehead, rump, and the root of the tail grey, a tinge of hmI is on the liniKs, tlie 
tail is black, and a streak on the nose and all the under-pai-ts are whitish. 

If we examine the skull of this species it will \w noticed that the last, 
molar tooth on each side of this upper jaw is nearly tM|uaI in size to the tiM>lh in 
advance of it. This will be found an important j)oint of tlistinetion hi'tween 
Allen’s galago and all the I’einaining species, in which the last upper molar is much 
smaller than the tooth in fmnt of it. 

The Senegal Galago (Gahtrfo 

Tlie longest-known of all tin* galagos is the S«*negal galago. Jt was originally 
describeil so far back as the year .17!Mh fmm s]H>cimens brought from Staiegambia, 
wliich may regardtiwl as its headij nailers. Sulise<ju(ait dis<'ov4*ries have, howev<»r, 
shown that a galago exists on the east side of Africa to the staitli <»f the Smiaii, 
which, although descrilKsl as a distinct sjiecies under the name of the Sennaar 
galago {G. Mrti is so closely allied to the Staiegal galago that it may 
proliably lx* n*garded ns a men* kxjal varitly or race. Indeed, it is pitdaible 
that when we un^ fully acijuainttMl vrith the ziKilogy of tlie vast stretch c>f country 
lying to the south of the Sahara de.seil, it will 1 m^ found that this galago cxt<*nds 
right across Africa. 

In addition to the distinctive eharacU*r cif the ujjjmt iiKjlar teetJi aln*ady 
mentioned, the Senegal species has certain marked c*xti‘nial featuri's by which it 
difiers from Allen’s galago. Thus, in the tail thi* haii*H near the nsit are pn^ssed 
down, only thost* neui’er tlie end spreiMling out on all shies, so that the whole tail 
assumes a somewhat club-like form. Tlien, again, the fingers and tixis an; consider- 
ably thicker and shoiler than in Allen’s galago. In CJ>h)ur the typical Sen«*gal 
galago is grey, with the under-pails and a stn;ak on the no.s(r whit^*, and the tail, 
hands, and feet blackish-brown. The Sennaar race apjwiars to hav<j a rather bluer 
tinge to the fur, with a darker face, and black rings round the eyes: while the 
tail is describefi os lieing relatively longer. It is of coiiijiaratively small size, 
and appears to bt? Cfwninon in the fortjsts of Senegal, and in those on the Blue 
Nile in Kordofan, and the White Nile in Sennaar. Its chief food consists of 
various kinds of insects : but it is stated that it will also eat the gum of various 
kinds of acacia, which we have alrea^ly notiml as forming part of the diet of 
the baboons of the Sudan. Its habits are said to Ik? similar to thos<? of the other 
species. 

In South Africa tlie Senegal galago is represent<Kl by a species so nearly allied 
to it that some writers have thought that the two forms are only varieties. This 
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southern form iH the Maholi galago (0. mahoU), which w a diatinctly inland apecies 
found aH far aouth an Natal, and al«o met with in Nyasaland and the ac^acent 
diatrictH. A galago from the neighbourhood of Titi some distance up the Zambesi, 
has IxMm identified with the Sennaar variety of the Senegal galago, but it would 
apjNjar more proliable that it is one of these. The prevailing colour is brownish, or 
yellowisli-grey, beccmiing darker on tlie back, and still more so on the tail ; while a 
broad streak on the nose, the cheeks, and the throat are wliite, and tlie inner 
surfaces of the limbs and the under-paiis are whitish with a faint tinge of yellow. 
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In the male s]>oeimen in the Britisli Museum brought home by the late Sir Andrew 
Smith — the origitial describor of this animal — the fur sumninding the eyes is of 
the same colour as that on the other parts of the head. In other examples in 
the national collection there are, however, dark rings round the eyes. This 
variability shows that we must not regard the presence or absence of such rings as 
indicating a specific distinction U^tween the Senegal and Sennaar galagos. 

Demidopf’s Galago ((ralagro (fern 

Tlie smallest, and the last of these lemurs that we shall mention is 
DemidofTs galago, from the West Coast of Africa. This animal differs from the 
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two species just considiuvd by its nunv slender and cylindrical tail and snialliT 
ears. The lenjjth of tlie head and Inxly is n ineht's, ami that of the tail 7A. 
The general colour is bi'own. darker on tin* sides of tiu* face; the white streak 
on the nose Uniig narn>\v ; ami the chin, thinmt, ami umler parts of a nnldish- 
grey colour. The so-calletl iL fi*oin Old Oalabar, is pi-obably identical 

with this species. 


The Snow Lemi’us, on Loins. 

(ienera XifvittrhtiH ami 

With tln‘ slow h*innrs of the wariiicn* parts of Asia we coim* to tin* la.st gronj) 
of the lemur family: this gi*oiip likewise* including the ]M»ttos of Africa, to be 
descrilK'd next. The memlHUX c»f this group may Ik* n‘C(»gnise<l (‘itluT by the total 
alisence of tin* tail, or by its length in»t exceeding one-third that of the head and 
Ixxly. The only lemur with which the.se animals could i)ossibly be c(»nfoumh‘»l 
would, therefore, be tin* iinlri of Madagascar: but, irrespective of its larger size, 
that animal is at once distinguisluMl by tin* web uniting the basc‘s of the toes, and 
the full devehijanent of the index finger of the hand. Aloreovt‘r, the slow hanurs 
and the |K>ttos may 1 m* further distinguished, not only fnan the indri, but likewise 
fnini all other leinui’s. by the index fing<*r of tlie hand being invarialdy very small, 
and even rudimentary and without any trace of a nail. Then, again, all thew* 
lemurs are ]M*culiar in having the thumb of the hand and the gr(*at bn* of tia* foot 
very W’idely separated fnan the other tligits: this divi*rgence biding carried to such 
an exU*nt in the case of tlie great toe, wliich is actually dii*i*cb*d Iwick wards instead 
of forw’anls. 

Apart, therebae, fiYini their di.stributioii, there is no ditficiilty in distinguishing 
a slow lemur or a jMJtto from ail other lemuix All the members f»f the present 
gn)up have, however, the same numlH*r of teeth as the true lemurs, but they 
<liffcr fnan the galagos ami mouse-lemui’s in that tlie IsaicK of the upper jiart 
of the ankle arc of ordinary jirojMjrtions, so that tla? fmit is not abnormally 
lengthcniMl. 

The slow lemurs are purely nocturnal, ami are well known for the extreme 
slowness and delilM*ratiori of their inoveiiieiits : the latter characb’ristic having 
given their distinctive name the Asiatic representatives of tin* group. It w'as 
probably their delilH*rate motions, micturnal habits, and large glaring eyes, that 
suggestefl to the Swislish naturalist Linn/i'Us the name of hunur foi* the grou[> 
generally. 

The slow lemurs are distinguished from the jsittos liy having a w cll-devcloperl 
but small index finger on the hand, which has the usual three joints, and is provided 
with a distinct nail. They have no external tail. an<l are, as we have* already 
mentioned, strictly confinc^I to the tropical and subtixjpical regions of Asia. There 
are three species, all of which are ver>' ckiwdy allied, altluaigh th<? majority of 
naturalists have considenn] it advisable to <livide ihetn into two gfmera, one of 
which contains two, and the otlier one species. 




thm» aiiitnals hy tin* Dutch colonists of the Rist Iniliaii Islands. To the natives of 
India the slow loris is known either by the imine Shnnnindi bilH» “bashful cat,” or 
Lti/yar baniir, “ bashful monkey.*’ It is an animal altout the size of a cat; different 
intVividuals or ract's varyiiijj considerably in size, so that wliile some specimens do not 
measun* iiloiv than 111 inches in total length, ot lid's may reach as much as 15 inches, 
or evtMi moiv. Its pi\>portions ai'e thick and clumsy : the head being broad and 
flat, with a slightly pix)jt*cting and poinU^l muzzle. The laige eyes are perfectly 
circular, and their ])upils can ho coiiiplcttdy ch>sed by the gradual contraction of 
the iris, which opens from above and below, so that w'hen the pupil is half concealed 
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it takes the form of a transverse slit The ears ai*e short, rouinUMl, an<l partly 
buried in the fur ; and are, thus, very ditferent fi-oin those of the pilaj^os. The 
hind-limbs are only slightly longer than the othem Witli tln‘ exception of the 
muzzle and the hands and ft‘et, the whoh? of the Unly is covennl with a tldck coat 
of very close and somewhat long woolly fur. 

There is a considerable amount of variation in the colour of dirten^nt lix'nl 
races of this s{)ecie>}, although in all cases there is a ihirk stripe ninning down the 
middle of the back, sometimes extending on to the heail. In tla^ mon* eominon and 
larger variety, the colour of the fur is ashy-grey alK)Vt‘. tending to become silvery 
along the sides of the luick, the umler-jmrts luring lighter, and the rumj» (»ften 
having a tinge of red. The strijie on thi‘ back is ehestnut-eoloured, and stops shoH 
at the hinder part of the cj^jwii of tin* ln‘ad. The eyt‘s an*, how*'Ver, surnninded 
by dark rims; between which is tin* white stn*ak extending upwards fnan the iH»se. 
The ears, togi^ther with a small surnmnding area, an* brown. 

In another, and generally smaller variety, the hue of tin* u]»]>er*]>aH.H has a 
distinct tinge of red mingling with the gn*y : whih* tin* stripe on the back is wider, 
and oft<m of a full bnnvn colour; but, instead of stopping short at the Iwiek of thci 
crown of the head, this Iwind widens out int<j a large ])n>wn patch on the crown, 
which embraces the ears. The eyes, howtwt*!*, although surnainded by blown 
rings, are not connected with tin* i»atc]i on tin* lieatl by a < lark -colon red area. 
There is yet a third variety of this creature, found in Tenasserim, in which the 
genenil colour is pale inifescent, while tin* dark stripe (»n the hack, instead of 
expan<Iing on tln^ ciowii of tin* ln*a«l, merely splits into a fork, of which eaeli 
prong joins the <lark ring lound tin* eyes, 

The slow loris is found over a large arc‘a in the* countries lying U) the east- 
ward of the Hay of Ik*ngal. It <k*cui*s on the n(»rth-(*ast fnaitier of India in the 
provinces of Sylhet and Assam, wlnaice it extends south wan Is into Hurma, 
Tenosscrirn, and the Malay Peninsula ; while it is also found in Siam and (^lehin 
China, and the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Horneo. 

Its fcK)«l consists of leaves and voung slKH>tK «)f tn*es, as well as 
fruits, various kinds of inwjcts, binis, and tlndr eggs. It lias lH*en 
observed to stand nearly en.*ct upon its feet, and from this advantagc*ouM jiosition 
pounce upon an insect. It is generally silent, althougli Hoim times uttering a low 
crackling sound ; but when enraged, and especially if almut to hib*, it gives a kind 
of fierce growl. Mr. Blanford, ejuoting fixan not<;s l^y Oilonel Tickell, observes that 
this animal is tolerably common in the Tenasserim provine«?H and Arakiin; but, Ixiing 
strictly nocturnal in its habits, is seldom seen. It inhabits the jlens<jst forests, and 
never by choice leaves the trees. Its movements arc? slow, but it clirnljs rtjadily, 
and grasps with great tenacity. If placed on the gn>und, it can proceed, if 
frightened, in a W'avering kind of tmt, tlie liinl)s placed at right angles. It sleeps 
rolled up in a ball, its head and hands buried Ix'tween its thighs, ami wakes up at 
the dusk of evening to commence its nocturnal rambles. The female bimrs but one 
young at a time. Many accounts have been pulilished of the habits of the slow 
loris in confinement One of the best of the earlier of thew^ is from the p<ui of Sir 
William Jones, who had one of these animals as a pet in Calcutta. All ohsen'ers 
are agreed that, while these creatures are apt to be fierce when first captured, 
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they Hoon Ixjcoine dficile. They are very Kuaceptible to cold, and when so affected 
are apt to Ije fractiouH and {Ketulant. 

There in an account of a tame loriH in Loudon’s Matjasine of Naiimil History, 
AfUjr nnjiitioninjr that the animal was espcjeially fond of plantains, the writer obsen-es 
that it was also partial tf> small biivls, which, “ when put into his caj^e, he kills speedily ; 
and, plucking the feathi^i's r)ff wdth the skill of a ];K>ulten:r, soon lod{(es the carcase in 
Ids stomach. He eats the Inmes as well as the flesh : and thouj^h birds, and mice 
p<?rhaf)s, an? his favoui'iti? f^Ksl, he <?ats other meat very readily, especially when 
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cjuite fn»sh ; if lioiled, or otherwise cooked, he will not taste it. He prefers veal to 
all other kimls of butcher s meat ; eg^, also, he is fond of, anfl siijc^r is especially 
grateful t^) his jmlatt* ; he likewise* eats ji^im-arabic. As flesh is not alw’ays to be 
hati <]uite frt'sh (tin* only sbib* in which it is acceptable to himV he has for some 
time |>ast lH*en fed U|Km hreatl soppeil in water, and sprinkled with su|tar: this he 
eats n'atlily. and s(*etns to ivlish much. . . . When foo<l is pres(*nted to him, if 
hunpry, In* 8t*i;ses it with l>oth hands, and, lettinp po with his ripht, holds it with 
his left all the time he is eatinp. Frequently, wlien feedinp, he prasps the bars in 
the upper part of his capi* with his hind paws, and hanps inverted, appearing 
very much intent upon the foo<l he holds in his left hand. He is exceedingly fond 
of oranges : but, when they are at all hard, he seems veiy much puzzled how to 
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extract the juice. I have, upon such an occasion, seen him lie all his length upon 
his back, in the lx>ttom of the cage, and, finnly grasping the piece of orange in 
both hands, s(|ueeze the juice into his mouth. He generally sits uinm his liitul 
part (the hair of which is much worn by long sitting), close to the luuv i>f his cage, 
grasping them finnly with his hind paws : he then mils himself up like a Imll with 
his head in liis breast, his thighs closely placed over his Itelly, and his anus over 
his head, generally grasping the liars of the cage with his hands also. In tins 
position, and also witliout moving, he remains the whole day. Uikui coming into 
the Channel, the coM weather afii*cteil him very much ; he was seized with crump, 
and I at that time placed him in a small lx>x, which was filleil with very soft down. 
This he felt so agreeable that, when cold, he m‘Vt‘r left it during the whole flay, 
unless disturbed, ami slept in it mlled up in the shape of a Iwill. is c‘xtru- 
ojxlinarily slow in his motions, and his trivial name, hrn/////v/f/as, well marks his 
habit in that jiailicular . . . When he climlis he first lays hold of the branch with 
one of his IiuikIh, ami then with the other. When ]w has obtaim^d a firm liold with 
both hands, he moves one of his hind paws, and, after firmly grasj)ing the branch 
with it, he moves the other. He never (juits his hold udth his hind j»aws until he 
has obtainetl a secure gi’usp with his hamls. When he walks, he mov(*s his limbs in 
the same methodical manner as wluai ho climlis. 

“His ttanper, in cold weather especially, is very ijuick : but, in g<*neral, he is 
rather timi<I, and never otters any injury unless incautiously touched, teased, or 
provoked : he then makes a shrill, plaintive cry, evidently expressivi^ of much 
annoyance, and bites very shaiiJy.” He was obtiiim*d fnan tin* island of Penang, 
lying oft* the Malay Pt‘ninsuln, and IsOonged to that varii’ty in which the biDwn 
stripe of tin* Imck expands int(j a large triangular j)at(di on the crown of the head. 

The Javan h»ris {X. jarainraf*)^ saiil to 1 h» confined to the island fmm which it 
derives its name, is distinguished by having four brown Iwinds running down tluj 
head and face from the crown, one Imnd going to (»tU!h eye*, and om? each ear; 
the interspaces Iwiiig pale, an<l the space Iwdween tlie eyi^s white. As Mr. Ifianford 
remarks, this coloration is only one step in advances on that obtaining in the 
third variety of the slow loris meiitiomsl on p. 22!), and it is thendore extremely 
doubtful whether the Javan loris really has any right to rank as a separate si>ecieH. 

The Slender Loris (LtyrlM gradliH), 

The slender loris, of which we give an illustration on p. 230, represent- 
ing it asleep, and another on p. 232, is the sole spixjies of the genus to which it 
beloiiga It is rlistinguished from the slow loris by its lighter build of bcsly and 
longer and more slender limlm, as well as by the greaUT size of the eyes, which are 
separated merely by a narrow space. The cars are also somewhat larger than in 
the slow loris. 

The slen<ler loris is a much smaller animal than the prcctsling sfiecies, the 
length of the head and body being about 8 inchea In colour it is a dark earthy 
grey, with a more or less marker! ruddy tinge on the back and outer sides of the 
limbs, and showing a faint silvery wash; the under- parts being much paler. 
Between the eyes there is the usual narrow white stripe, which spreads out on the 
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forc^head ; and the cheeks and region round the eyes are darker than the rest of 
the ixidy. Sfjine young specimens are decidedly reddish. 

This animal is confined to the forests of Southern India and Ceylon, and 
appears only to be found in those which are situated at but a comparatively slight 
elevation aliovt; the sea-level. Mr. Blarifonl states that its habits are very similar 
to those of its cousin the slow loris, although its movements are not quite so 
deliberate. It partaki^s of the same kind of food as the latter ; and sleeps rolled 
ui> like a ball, with its head between its thighs, and its hand grasping the bough 
on which it is seatiMl, as shown on our illustration on p. 230. 

1’h<? prestnit writer once ha^l occasion to purchase a pair of these animals in 
tht^ bazaar at Madras, and was sui-prised to find the number of specimens which 
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were t*xi>osed there for sale. On the voyage up to Calcutta these pretty little 
creatures lived mainly on a diet of plantains and rice, supplemented with an 
occasional cH>ck roach; but as they passtHl the whole ilay in slumber, they could 
scaively Ih» reckone<l as very lively p^^ts. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent, who tells us that this animal has acquired the name 
of the “ Ceylon sloth ” in Ceylon, obsen’es that “ the singularly large and intense 
eyes of the loris have attmcte<l the attention of the Singhalese, who capture the 
creatun* for the purpose of extracting them as charms and love-potions, and this 
they art' said to efftTt by holding the little animal to the fire till the eyeballs burst 
Its Tamil name is Thavangu, or 'thin bodied'; and hence a deformed child ot 
emaciated person has acc|uired in the Tamil districts the same epithet The lighi- 
coloure<I variety of the loris in Ceylon has a spot on the forehead, somewhat 
resembling the or mark worn by the worshippers of Vishnu; and from 

this peeuUarity it is distinguished as the Kama-thavango.” 
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The Pottos, or African Slow Lemurs. 
Genus PerodietmiR, 
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In West Africa the place of the 
slow lemurs of Asia is taken by two 
species of lemur, which may be col- 
lectively known as pottos, although 
in its proper application the native 
name Potto appears to be restricted 
to the first of the two kinds. The 
pottos are distinguished by the index 
finger of the hand being quite inidi- 
mentary, consisting only of a stuinj) 
without distinct joints, and unpi'ovided 
vrith a nail. The typical potto is 
further distinguislied by possessing 
a short tail, but sitice this ai)pendage 
is rudimentary in the second s]H*(;ies 
it does not afibrd any charactei*s by 
which the African slow leinui's can 
distinguislieil frean their Asiatic I’ela- 
tives. The Imbits of tlie iM)tt<js are 
verj^ similar to those of th<» loris, but 
their movements are still more <l<^li- 
berate and sluggish. 
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Bosman's Potto (Pfrotllrilros fiotfip ). 

The true, or Bosman s potto, represented in our first illustration in its sleejiing 
posture, and in our second awake, takes its naim* fiYJin having been »lis<?oven*d by 
the Dutch navigator. Van Bosnian, who met with it on the coast of Ciuinea, and 
described it as long ago as tlie year 1705, under its native name of l*otto. 

It is an animal of somewhat robust buihl, chit*fly charncU'rised by having a 
tail of about one-third the length of the head and In^Iy : tin* whoh* Ixsly IsMiig 
covered with a thick coat of soft and imjflerately hnig hair. The small and 
rounded ears stand up well alx)ve the fur of the heoil : the la!g<^ eyes are s(^parat<Hl 
from one another by a considerable inter\'al : and the muxrJe is ratin'!* broail 
and not very long. The arms and legs are of nearly erjual length. With tlie 
exception of the nearly naked nose anrl chin, which are flesh>cr>luurerl, the general 
colour of the animal is a kind of chestnut tint, with a black or gn/yish tinge ; the 
throat and under-parts being yellowdsh-brown. The peculiar half-red, half-grey 
tint of the fur on the back is prorluced by the individual hairs btnng slate-coloured 
at their roots, re«ldish in the middle, and paler at the tifis. 

In addition to the loss of the index finger of the hand, the potto presents a 
carious peculiarity connected with the joints of the backbone in the neck. TIic 
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apineBt which prqjeet £rom the upper anrfaces of (heir jomts, are so elongatied (hat 
ttiey actually pn^ect b^ond (he general level of the skin of the back of the sedc, 
whm they fonn a aeries of little humpa We are at present unacquainted with 
the olgeet of this peculiar atructural arrangonent 

Like the lorin, the potto in nocturnal in ita hahita, sleeping during (he whole 
of the day, as shown in our first illustration, rolled up in a ball, with the b« ad 
between the foro-lcga, and folded into the chest, and supporting itself, in captivity 
ly grasping the bars of its cage with both hands and feet 

The potto is found over a considerable extent of the West Coast of 
having been reconled from Guinea, Sierra Leone, and the Gabnn. Unfortunately, 
however, we have but few details as to its habits in a wild state, tliis beinf r prob- 
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ably laigely due to the creatuiv having been seldom seen by Europeana Several 
specimens of the jiotto have lavn exhibited in the Ganlens of the London Zoological 
Society : the animal is. however, extremely susceptible to cold, and reciuires the 
);rcaU')8t cam 


Tfie Awaxtiho (PetHHilrfiniM 

Far more ran^ than tho jiottii is the lemur represented in the illustration on 
the next page, which is known only from the regions around the Old Calabar River, 
flowing into the Bight of Biafra, east of the Niger. The awantibo is distinguished 
fr^ the potto, not only by its smaller sixe and more slender build, but also by the 
tail being reduced to a mere rudiment, and by a still farther reducUon of the index 
finger, which is representeil merely by a little tubercle on the edge of the 
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Moieover, the otiier fingers of the hand, as well as the toes of the foot, with the 
exception of the firpt or great toe, have their first jomts connected tog(‘ther by 
f<dds of skin. The entire hands and feet are relatively smaller than in Bosnian s 
potta •'ae ooloor of the awratibo is yellowish-brown above, but palor on the 
nnder-p^, becoming whitish in places ; and the whole length of the Ixxiy is just 
over 10 inches. 

Tins animal has only been known to Europeans since the year 1859. Verj- 
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Fossil Lemurs. 

W« havt* nliMiiuly inci<lentiilly to the occurrence of several fossil 

leiTiui's ill tlie lower T<*rtiiiry strata of Europe; but it reinaiiiH to be mentioned that 
<ither species have Isreu fouirl in llie corresixmdin^ rocks of Nortli America. This 
is a very curious arnl hi;jflily important cii^cumstance, since it suggests that while tlie 
New Work] iiionk»‘ys and nianiioseis, which have very lemur-like molar teeth, may 
have taken their orison directly from the extinct hunurs of that hemisphere, the Old 
W(»rld monkeys may have ha<l an imiependent origin from the ancient lemurs of 
Europe. 

(hiriously enou^jfh, althouj^h the remains of lemurs have lieen known for veiy 
many y(?ars from the lower Ttuliary ificks, both of Hampshire and Fmnce, it i.s 
<iidy ijuite n'ceiitly that tliey have Isaui r<tco}^iised as such, havinjr lK.‘en long 
regfirded as belonging to small h(K>fed mammals. One of thest^ gi-oups of lemui's, 
represented by s«*veral spi'cies of diflerent, though relatively small, dimensions, 
4M'cuiTing lM)th in England and Fj*ance, has Ishui descrilH^l under the name of 
MlfrnrhtirriiM : tie* term ineatnng “ stiiali pig/* and having lam apj)lled fnan the 
sup|M»srd altinity of the creature tio tln^ h(s»red mammals. These animals wen? 
undoubttMlIy lennirs nearly allied to living forms, their skulls laang very like those 
of the galagos, altlaaigh their uj)jH*r premolar teeth mon^ nearly resembled those 
4)f tla‘ niousedeniurs. Like all other fossil lemni's, they an‘, howi'ver, distinguished 
fi'oin living forms by the eiixiumstance that th<‘ place and form of the lower tusk 
is not tak(‘n by tin* tiist of the lower pr<unolar teeth (see p. 2(KS). This is a very 
important eiirumstance, since it shows that these ancient hunurs were what zixdogists 
call h»ss specialised than tln'ir living relations, ami also removes any iliffieulty as 
to tln» des<»ent of monkeys (in which the lower tusk always remains) from lemurs. 

Am)ther and largt*r European Tertiary lemur, known as the Af/op/s. eames 
the series om‘ step still further back, since it has four premolar h'eth on idther side 
of each jaw ; whei*eas, as we have seen, no living lemur has more than three of 
these tei'th. Here, then, so far as it goes, we have dixiisive evidtmce of the 

nppix)xiiimtion of the <*xtinct lemui's to the inferior 
onlew of Mammals, among which four premolar teeth 
aiv fiHsjuently present ; and we may thus hoia* in time 
to discover further evidence of intt*nnediate forms. 

Some of the extinct North American lemurs, 
with four ]>remolars, <lo indeed exhibit ceitain tran- 
sitional chai*actei*s ; but it would be bi‘yond the 
province of the pivscuit work to enter upon their 
discussion. 

We have alrt»ndy called attention at some length to the im{X)rtance of these 
extinct Euiopean lemurs ns helping to explain the peculiar distribution of their 
mcHleni rtdatives : and we may take leave of the subject by mentioning that their 
occunvnee in France and England during the early part of the Tertiarj' period 
indicates the prevaleiice in these countries of a tropical or subtropical climate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Apes, Monkeys, and Lemuks , — ronclufJed 
The Tahsieu and the Aye-Ave. 

These two ntran^je creaturt's, although suffici<*iitly nearly relat<j(l to tlie lernurw to 
be inc]ude<l in the same ^‘at ;fnjup, yet differ ho riiarke^lly, not only fniiii tho 
lemurs, but likewise from each other, as to inake it nec<*HHary to refer them to two 
distinct families — Tarnuhv and ChlwinyUhtj. This ^ves us, for th(? first time*, 
instances of families represented not only by a single genus, but by a single 
speciea 
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The Tahsieu (TarHhiJi spectrum). 

Taken the fimt of itn Latin names fnaii the elonji^ation of the bones of the upper 
])art of the ankle (fnrHim), aft«*r the manner we have noticed as occurring in 
the mouH4*deiniirH and galagos, and its s<^cond fi'oin its sp(K:tre-like and ghostly 
apiHtamnce. ]i is a Tiative of various islands in the Malayan region, Ixung found, 
among otliei-s, in Oelelajs, Suinatra, Korneo, the Philippines, and some others. It 
has never, we Ix lieve, ls*en exhibited alive in this country, and since accounts at 
first hand from those who have seen animals in their native countries ai-e always 
valuable, we commenee our notice of this attimal by cjuoting from Dr. Ouillemaixl, 
who received a living specimen while at Cel el s*s, and, in liis fVn/sc af the Morvht^mi, 
writes as folic »ws 'riie most intcTesting additicjn to our menagerie was a tiny 
h^miiroid animal (T. bnnight to us by a native, by whcaii it was said to 

have Imm'ii caught njion the mainland. These* little creatures, which are of arboreal 
and noeturnal habits, an* al»out the size of a small rat, and are coveuvd with 
remarkably thick fur, which is v<*ry soft. Tin* tail is long, and covered with hair 
at tile root and tip, while the* middle |M)rtion of it is mwirly bare. The eyes are 
enormous, and imh^ed s<‘em, togethcT with the ec|ually large eai*s, to constitute the 
gn»ater jiart of the face*, for the jaw ami nose are vtuy small, and the latter is set 
on, like that of a pug dog, almost at a right angle*. The hind-limb at once attracts 
attcuition finan the great hmgih of the* tarsiil [ankle*] lM)ne.s, and the hand is ecjually 
notic<‘able for its h‘ngth, the curious claws with which it is ja*ovided, ami the 
extraordinary disc*-sha]K*d palj»s on tin* jmlmar surface* of the fingers, which 
]»ro1mbly enabh*s the animal to n*tain its hold in almost any ]M)sition. This weiitl- 
IcMiking cn*atun‘ we wc*r«* unable t^i keep long in cajitivity, for we could not get it 
to eat the ccxrki'tNU'hi's which wc*re almost the* only finxl with which wt? could 
supply it. It n'lnaineil still by day in its darkiaied cagt», but at night, esjx*cially 
if disturlM'fl, it would spring vertically upwards in an odd mechanical manner, not 
unlike the ho])ping of a flea. On the third clay it found a grave in a pickle-lxittle.” 

If we a<hl that the general colour of the fur is usually stane shad«* of brownish- 
fawn, with the fact* and forehead retldish, ami a tlark ring nuiml the enormous 
(*yes, the alnwe account givt»s a vtTy gtHxl iilea of tin* gent*ral apjxarance of the 
tai*sier,* the length of whost* iKxly is alnnit (> inches. This account does not, 
however, show us any r<»asons why this animal should Ik* 8i*i)AraUM] fi-om the 
typical ltuini)*s ns the repivsentative of a sepaimte family : and we must therefore 
pniceetl to the consitleraiion of this ]Miint 

Now. the elongation of the Ixmes of the upiw half of the ankle evidently 
allies the tni^sier to the gtdagos nml mouse-leinui's : and if the other chanicti*r8 of the 
animal approximated to them then* would Ik* no reason why it should not be 
included in the family. It happi'ns, however, that thei*e an* verj’ im]K>rtant differ- 
ences coniu*ct4Hl with the teeth, and it is on these zoologists largely rely in assigning 
the tarsier to a tlistinct family. In describing the teeth of the lemurs it has 
lx*en shown that the inid<lle pair of incisors in the upi>er jaw are separated from 
one another by an inten-ening space, and it may be ailded here that they are of 
small size. If, however, we examine the skull of a tarsier, we sliall find that these 
> In Dr. 0uilletu«rd*8 flgnre, rri>roduced on n 244, tbn enn ut longer than in our heading. 
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central upper incisors are, as in ourselves, of lai^ size, and place*! quite dost' to 
one another. Then, apiin, we shall liiid that the upjH'r tusk is imich smaller than 
in the typical lemurs. Jlorwver, if we examine the lower jaw, w** shall see that 
the tusk is fonned by the canine tooth, insttad t>f beiny the most anterior of the 
premolars : the latter t<K)th l)ein<j smaller than either of the otlier tw*) pnunolars, 
instead of takin|j^ the fonn and function of a tusk, as in the true lemurs. In 
having but a single jmir of lowtT incisoi*s. which an examination (»f its skull wouhl 
show to 1 h‘ the case, the tai'sier agn‘es with the imlri lemur: but in th*‘ j»n*s**nee 
of three premolai*s on either sidt» of each jaw it resembh»s the time lemurs. Its 
whole series of teeth are thiily-four in numlH^r — four mon* than in the imlri, and 
two less than in the true lemurs, and may Ik* express(»d by the formula / 

>'<3. 

It is, thiuvfore. clear that the tai'sier <litli‘i*s very markc'dly fi*om ordinary 
lemurs; and, if our observations made under the head of fossil Icuniii's have Ihmmi 
understood, it will Ik* njiparent that in this resjK*ct tin* tai'sier is what zcKilogists 
term a more generaliscil form than the trm* lemurs, and that itclosc*ly resembles tin* 
extinct tyiH*s. Indeed the series of tt‘eth in the (*xtinct mici*(K*h(K*re an* t*xpivsse<l 
by the same formula as the one denoting tlios** of tin* Uii’sit‘r. We may, then‘fon‘, 
venture to conclud** that this animal shows in its teeth signs of affinity with the 
extinct Euix}p<*an lt*murs, which have iK*<*ii lost in the tnie h*murs and th(*ir allies. 
In ivganl t*i the elongation of the lM^m»s of the ui>|M*r half of Ihi* ankle, tins tai'sier 
is, however, evidently a sj»ecialised, or highly modified crt*ature: and it is ]>]x>bable. 
that the same stiwtural peculiarity dhl not **xist in the Koc<*rie leimim 

Another p(»cuHarity of the t*irsl*‘r is that the two bom^s of the lower h*g, — the 
tibia and fibula. — insti*ad of lM*ing (|uitif s**parati* from om* another, as in all otlie)* 
lemurs, an* united in their lower half. TlM*n again, in j>lac** *)f <ady tin* tcs* next 
the givat Uk* iK'ing furnished with a sharp compressed claw, and all the other toes 
having flat nails, the middle toe is also provid<*d with a similar conqiresseil ami 
IKiinted claw. 

We might n*fer to ceilain features conm*ci(*<l with the stnictureof the skull of 
the tarsier, and also im*ntio]i some ]M*culiarities in tin? anatomy of its soft j»arts; 
but suflicient lia.s Ik^cui said to show what a viTy remarkable creature it is when 
properly studied, and to indicat** why it is n*ferre*l to as a ilistinct family. It is, 
indeed, generalised, or little modified in I’eganl to its te<fth. but highly sjHicialised, 
or much modified in resjiect of tin* Ijuny skeh*ton of its legs and feet. 

Dr. Ouillemanl calls sfK*cial att**ntion to the pc'culinr h*aps made by bis captive 
tarsier; and this habit of leaping is highly charaet**riHtic «if the species, — us w«j 
have seen it to be of the galagos and inousoleinui’s, in which the ankh^-Ixmes are 
modified in the same iiiann(*r, although to a less d<*gree. The taixier is clescrilKMl 
as progressing in the wotkIs by a series of leaps from fjough to lK>ugh, or along a 
single bough : and it doubtless makes use of similar leajis to pounce ujkui its living 
prey. Its foo*l consists chiefly of insects and small if?j»tih*H, and it <hK*H not apjKjar 
that it ever touches fruits. Tarsiers are rare in their native lands, and instea*! of 
going in small parties, are found singly or in paim They art^ hx>ke*l ujkjii wdth 
great dread and horror by the native inhabitants of the Malayan Islands. Accord- 
ing to the late Hr. Gumming, who once had a female and young tarsier alive, the 
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animal in known to the nativea of the above-mentioned islanda by the name of the 
Maltiiaj(. Thcj Hatiie writer alao iiifoniiH ua that only one young ia produced at a 
biith ; aiirl that when tlm nativea captun; one of a pair, they are aure of securing 
ita fellow. When fi^eding, the tai*aier aita up on ita hind-quartera and holds its 
f^iod in ita handa, aoniewhat aftf^r the fashion of a a<juirreL 

The Aye- a ye ((hlrouiyM inndn(/aMcarirnfti«X 

The liiat of the leiniir-liktt uniinala, and, at the aaine time, of the whole order 
of I’riniatea, ia the aye-aye of Madagascar, which haa te<*th ao utterly different 
from all other ineiii)M^i*a of th<^ ordt'i* that it waa long conaideR*d to lielong to the 
Ihalent <iiiler (rata, nihbita, etc.). 

The iiMiat iM^culiai* feature alamt the tt^eth of thc» fully adult aye-aye ia that the 
front, or ineiaor t<M‘th, are rtMluced U) a single pair in each jaw, which are cur>'ed, and 
hav«i their extreniiti<;a Imnight to a sharp chisel-like edge, admirably adapted for 
gnawing and rasping hard substances. The structure of thest^ t«*eth is in fact pRciacdy 
tht‘ wime iis in the front teeth of rats and U^avtu’s: their shaiq) cutting-edgi* being 
pHshiced by tin* eiixmmatance that while the Ixsly of the tiKith ia fiuiiied of the 
conquiratively soft ivory, the fnmt surface is faced with a layer of hanl flinty enamel. 
And it will be obvious that the ^•est^lt of wear in a tooth of this tyjH^ will la* to pioduce 
a chisel-like i‘dge. It will fiiilhei* Ik* apparent that such a tooth, if continually 
employ«*d in rasping away har<l substiinces, would 1k» \ery quickly woni away 
aItog<*ther, if it wen* <»f the same length as onlinary ti‘eth, and not pi*ovide<l with 
s«»me kind of n*newal. This difficulty is obviiiti*d by the front teeth of the aye-aye 
n*maining open at thi'ir lowiT t*nds. and undergoing a continual jmx!e.ss of growth; 
so that as their summit's an^ worn away tln*y aiv pu.shed further up fix>m below. 
In all these points their ti*eth are jiivcisely similar to thosi* of the Rixlent Mammals. 
A fuHlier i*esemblance to lUxlents is shown by the al)sence of tusks in the aye-aye; 
and also by the cheek-teeth lM*ing s<»parated by a long gap fi'om the incisors, as 
well as by lK»ing n*tluced in nunilK*r, and having their crowns with nearly flat 
surfaces, insU'inl of lading surmount>i*d with the sharp cusps found in thost* of the 
true lemur. Indeed, the totid numlK*r i>f teeth in the adult aye-aye is only 
eighU‘»*n ; thes«* Ix'ing expriNssed by tlie foniiula /], r}{, m |{, or exactly the same 
as in many KtMients. 

If, then, the t.iH»th of the adult aye-aye art* so exactly like those of a Rodent, 
the muler may well ask why it is not placed among the rats and l^eavers, instead 
of among the lemum To this it may lie replied that in the young aye-aye the 
milk- or baby-t4H‘th aiv very much inoiv like those of the true lemurs ; while the 
anatomy of the skeleton and the soft ])arts is essentially that of a lemur, and not 
that of a Kinlent. The n*m*mblance of the skull and teeth of the aye-aye to those 
of a RiKleiit, is, indetnl, an exctdlent instanct* of what zoologists term an adaptive 
or jMtmllel irHrmUtnice. When two animals belonging to totally different groupe 
have moiv or less nearly similar habits, it fitniuently results that they will closely 
resemble one another in at least some part of tlieir structure: such particular 
structure being the one best adapted for a particular mode of life. In all such 
oases a superficial examination of the animals in question will frequently lead to 
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their being referred to one and tlie same group : while further minute investiga- 
tions will n'veal tin* fact that their deep-seattnl internal stnictnre— wlueh alone 
reveals their true affinities — is verj^ different. Sueli was the easi* with tlit‘ aye- 
aye. which was at first refemsl to the Uotlents: its affinities to the leiiiui-s not 
having been diseoveivd till a fuller examination. 

The aye-aye agm*s with the true leiiiui-s in having the great tu* of the ftH)t 
furnished with a flattened nail, and capable of being opjawed to the other bws; 
this featui'e being ah»ne sufficient to pitwe that tin* cnwituiv has nothing to do with 
the Bodents. With the excei)tion of this great Un\ however, all the Pm^s ami 
Angers, which aiv very long and nari*ow, are furnished with narrow ami sharjdy- 
poiiited claws. Although both the hamls ami the feet are large in jaoportion to 
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the size of the animal, yet the great peculiarity is croneeiitrabsl in the bands, in 
which the fingers are much longer than are the tm»s of the fe<*t. (ine finger — 
namely, that corresponding to our middle finger — is mon* remarkable than th<* 
others, being of great length and cxtivine shuideniess. It is jinibable that tliis 
ghostly middle finger is employed in extracting from their burix>ws the larvHi 
which, as we stiall shortly learn, apjiear to form a [jortion of the creature s natural 
diet 

In size the aye-aye may be compared to a cut ; its total length lieing alxmt 
3 feet, of which the larger moiety is forme*! by the bushy tail. The comparison 
with a cat may be further extender! to the short and rfiunded bear] and cat-like 
face of the animal Tlie rounded ears are, however, relatively larger than those of 
a cat, and have the peculiarity of being nearlj'’ naked The fur is long, and cr>m- 
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po»6d of a mixture of longer stiffiah haira, with an under-coat of more bnahy and 
shorter men The prevailing colour ia dark brown, tending to black ; the tiiroat 
being yellowiah-grey, and the under-parts showing a rufous tinge. Some of the 
longer hairs on the back are whitish, thus producing a somewhat mottled appear- 
ance in the fur. 

The aye-aye was discovered by the French traveller Sonnerat — ^who likewise 
first obtained the iridri— as far Imck as the year 1780; and it was described in 
the first year of the j)n«sent century l>y Baron Cuvier, who regarded it as a kind 
of s<|uiiTttL Nothing more was heanl of the creature from Sonnerat s time till . 
1800, when sjieciinens weii5 sent to this country, and described by Sir Richard 
Owen, The following account of the habits of the aye-aye in its native land was 
puldished in 1882 by Mr. L Karon, a missionary in IJadagascar. “The aye-aye,’^ 
writers Mr. Baron, “ lives in tlu^ dense pails of the gi*eat forest that inins along the 
east(*rn Ixinler of tlie central platc^au of the island, but only in that part of it which 
sepurat«;s the Nihamika province fmm that of the Betsiniisaraka, and which is 
aliout twenty-five inihw fioin the east coast, in latitude 17® 22" K, or thereabouts. 
Possibly there arti other pails of the country wheit^ the aye-aj^e is found ; but so 
far as iny knowhslge t*xU*iuls (and I have made in<\umes in different parts of the 
island), this is the only ivgion where the cmiture finds its home . . . From what 
1 havi^ gathered f 1*0111 the natives, it seems to be pnlty common, its nocturnal 
habits, and thi^ su]H*i*stitious awe with which it is regaixled (and of which 1 shall 
sjsmk prc^sently) accounting for its upiairent rarity. 

**Th(* native name of the animal is Haihay (Hihi); but tliis is not derived 
fi*om the exclamations of suqirise which the natives exhibited at the sight of an 
unknown animal, but is simply onoiimto|xklic, the creatui'e s call being haihay^ 
liitilufy. The animal, as is well known, is noctunial in its habits, pi*owling about 
in iMiirs — male and feiimle. It has but one young one at birth. It builds a nest 
alniut 2 fi‘(l in diameter, of twigs and dri(*d leaves, in the dense foliage of the 
upper branelu^s of tives. In this it sjiends the day in sleep. The nest is entered 
by a hole at the side. The U'eth are used in scratching away the liark of trees in 
seaivh of insects, and the long claw in digging out the prey when found. A 
white insect called Ainhvitiv (jxisHibly the larva of some beetle), seems to form its 
ehief foocl. I was told that it fivquently taps the liark with its foi^*-feet, and then 
listens for the movement of its pivy Ixuieath, thus saWng itself useless labour. It 
does not ffts* at the sight of man, showing that for generations it has not been 
inoIestiHl by him : which is indetnl tine, as the following will sliow. The natives 
have a suiH^rstitious fear of the cn^ature, believing that it possesses some super- 
natural power by which it can destroy those who seek to capture it or to do it 
harm. The conseiiuence of this is tliat it is with the greatest difficulty one can 
obtain a specimen. With most of the people no amount of money would be a suffi- 
cient inducement to go in pursuit of the creature, ‘ because,’ say they, * we value 
our own lives more than money.’ It is only a few of the more daring i^irits 
among them, who knowing the odivy^ that is the secret by which they can disann 
it of its dinfimliHl ix)wer. have tlie courage to attempt its capture. Occasionally it is 
brought to Taiuatave for sale, where it realises a good sum. Now and then it is 
accidentally caught in the traps which the natives set for lemurs ; but the owner 
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of the trap, unless one of those versed in the ayensiye mysteries, who know the 
charm by which to counteract its evil power, smears fat over it, thus securing its 
forgiveness and goodwill, and sets it free.” 

Another account was published in the foUowing year by the Rev. G. A. Shaw, 
also a resident in Madagascar, and since it ditfers somewhat from the preceding, 
which it supplements in some other respects, it maybe likewise quoted. Mr. 8haw 
starts by stating, in opposition to Mr. Baron, that the name of the creatuiv is derived 
from hay ! hay ! the Malagasy exclamation of surprise ; the animal In’ing known 
to the natives as the Haikay (pronounced Hayekaye). Be its origin what it may, 
there is thus full testimony that the name by which we know the civatuitu is sub- 
stantially the same as that by which it is known in its native laml. 

“ Being a noctunial animal,” Mr. Shaw continues, “ it is very difficult to get any 
reliable information concerning its habits in the wild state, and native nqxM'tH art^ 
altogether contradictory with i*es|K*ct to these matUuu Even with rtjference to its 
natural food no satisfactory t^xplanation can lx* obtaimul fi*om the people. Many 
assert positively that it lives on honey : but one I had in captivity would not eat 
honey in any fonn, either strained or in the comb, or mixcMl with various things I 
thought he might have a fancy for. Others say it lives on fniits and l(»aves ; others 
that birds and eggs art*, its natural f<Kxl. I fancy from w\\ai 1 hjiw of my captive 
that both these conjeetures aiv m^arer the truth ; for after a few' <lays, during which 
it w’ould eat nothing, and it w as thought that the proper f(Ksl had not lH»en ottered 
(but it w'as in reality janing or sulking), it took s(»veral fruits which 1 w'as able to 
procure for it It liked ]»ananas: but it imwle sorry ett’oris at t»ating them, its t't^th 
biung so placed that its mouth was cloggcsl wdth tluan. Th(» small fruits of various 
native shrubs it alsodevoun'd, as also rice Ixnled in milk and swMs*t<*ned wdth sugar; 
but meat, larva\ moths, U^etles, and eggs it W'ould not touch. But 1 noticed that 
w'hen 1 came near its cage wdth a light, it almost invariably stai’h.'d ami W’ent for a 
little distance in chase of the shadows of the pieces of Imnanas attiicluMl to the wiiv- 
W'ork in front of its c^ge ; and I think that if I could have piYsnirefl some small 
birds it w'ould have, if not devoured them, at any rate killeil them for their blood, 
as some lemurs are know n U> do. It drank w'at<*r cxurasionally, but in such a wray 
as to make it highly probable that it dcM*s not drink from streams or jiools in the 
onlinaiy way. It did not hold its food in its hands os the* lemui's wdiich 1 have 
had in captivity have done, but merely used its hands to sti^ady it on the bottom 
of the cage. But wdienever it had eat<m, although it did not always clean its hands, 
it invariably di-ew' each of its long claws thi*ough its mouth, as though, in the 
natural state, these had taken a chief part in procuring its food 

“ In some accounts, given by different winters, the liaikay is wiirl to be easily 
tamed, and to be inoffensive. . . . In each of these qualities, 1 have found, both from 
native accounts, and from the specimen I have kept, that exactly the reverse is the 
case. It is very savage, and, when attacking, strikes wdth its hands wdth anything 
but a slow* movement As might lie imagined in a ncx;turnai animal, its move- 
ments in the da^^ime are slow and uncertain ; and it may lie sai<l to lie inoffensive 
then. When it bit at the wrire-netting in the front of its cage, I noticed that each of 
the pair of incisors in either jaw could separate sufficiently to admit the thick wire 
even down to the gum, the tips of the teeth then standing a considerable distance 
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apart, learling to the Hupponition that, by Home an*angement of the sockets of the 
tifoth, they could U; moved ho fur without breaking, llie haikay brings forth one 
at a birth, in which the Jong claw is fully developed” 

It has licen ol»s4!rved that captive aye-ayes ai'e very partial to the juice of 
tins sugar-cane, which they obtain by ripping up the canes with their front teeth ; 
and since sugar-cane* gitjws wild in Madagascar, we may infer that its juice forms 
a part of the bsul of these animals in their wild state. It is, therefore, probable that 
IIm; diet of the aye-aye is a mixed one, coiisisting partly of grubs, partly of the 
juici?s of plants, pailly of finjit : but wla^ther binls or their eggs also form a part 
of the hill of fan* must 1 ki hdt for future oTis^'rvei’s to detenuine. The favourite 
haunts of tliese animals appt^ar to Ijtj the bamlj(X)-brakes, which form such a large 
jKiilion of the forests iti some lt^giolJS of the island. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Bats, — O rder Chiroi’TERA. 

In Home cases then? ih inon? or lf?HH difficulty, especially wlien we have to take 
extinct types into consirleration, in finding well-inurked charaetc?riKticH by which 
the various orders of MainiiiniN can tx; distinjjUJ^^^^^d from each otlier. With VrntH, 
however, there is no such <lifficulty, since they are shaqdy distin^iishod from all 
other Mammals by possessing the powder of tine flight, for the? purjiose of which their 
fore-limbs are specially modified. We say tnie flight advisedly, for the reason 
that there is a kind of spurious flight posm?ssc?d by certain other Mammals, such as 
fl3ring squirrels and flying phalangers, which is quite different from the flight of 
bats, and does not entail any special modification of the structure of the fon?-limbH. 
True flight, like that of birds and bats, is effected by means of altemat«i upwanl 
and downward strokes of the wings, and can be carried on as long as the muscular 
power of the flyer permits. Spurious flight, like that of the flying sfjuirrels, is, on 
the other hand, nothing more than a prolongation of an upwanl or downward leap, 
by the aid of parachute-like expansions of the skin of the sides of the body, and 
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cfUUKii 1 x 3 exten<lcM] in an upwai'd direction beyond the limits of the impetus of the 
ori^pnal leap. 

Tliis {Kjwer of true flight is, then, the es.sential clmructeristic of all bats; and 
it is a very nmiarkable fact that atnoii^ all the host of itxtirict animals with which 
we HIV} now lUjcpiainbMl, none hav(^ been discovered in any way connecting bats with 
other MainmalH. Indeed, remains of bats very closely restfiiihling existing kinds 
aii^ met with in the upjier jiai't of the Eckhmic period, which show that the order 
is a very ancient one, and that we should have to go back still earlier before 
creatures iiiti*rniediati' Iwtween bats and other Mammals were met with. In spite 
of this, naturalists have, how<*ver, no hesitation in Isdieving that bats have taken 
origin from Mammals of ordinary ttUTi^strial habits. It is found, indeed, that in 
tlM'ir ess«*ntial structun; Iwits art^ so closidy allitMl to the Iiisectivores (of which 
we ti-eat next), such as shrews, moles, etc., that tljei*e can Ik* little doubt of their 
fieri vation fnan tln^ ancestral forms of that onler; ami it is probable that the 
jMiwm* of truf^ flight was flevelojwsl graflually fi*om sjanious flight, like that of 
flying sfjuirnds. Morefwer, it will Im* shown later on that theiv is a very curious 
kind fd* Insectivon*, fnaluefl with the poWf*r of spurious flight, which may give us 
luane inkling of the manner in which bats have lieen dm’ivcfl i’rom the earlier 
members ol' tlnit oi’fler f»f Mammals. Bats are acconlingly regajfleil by zoologists 
r.s neither mon^ nor less than I n.secti voices, sisrially nioditi<*d and aflapted for an 
ai'rial life. MfirfM»Vf*r, as there apjiear b) 1 k» imlications that the Insectivort‘s were 
connecteil with soim* of the extinct leniu)*s, it is now eonsiflered lM.*Kt to place them 
aiifl the bats imiiMMliately after the PrimattNS. This mu.st not, however, 1 m» taken 
as any iirlication that thf'si' gnaijis n^ally occiqiy a high ])osition in the zoological 
scale; the fact ifally being that their organisatifin is of a low* type, and far 
inferifir bi that of tin* C^arniv(»rt‘S which are jdacefl lab*r on. 

Ohar&oteriitioi. niost obvious uml iiiifMJitant characteristic of Iwits being 

their faculty of flight, and the apparatus for this Ixung mainly 
furnishefl by the fon»-limb, the ortler to which they Ixdong has Uth nppix)priately 
naiiMMl ("hi:n>ptera, or haml-wingfsl. In tin' great majority of Mammals the hind- 
limbs arf» as largf* as, or larger than, the fmnt pair, but in bats the latb*r (as is 
wi*ll shown in tin* figure t»f the skeleton at the heail of this chapter) vastly 
ex(Ms*f| tlu^ former in h*ngth. In a bat’s wing the huinenis of the upjjer 
arm is «»nly moderately eh»ngate<l, but the singh* complete bone in the fore- 
arm, corn*s]s»nding to the human radius, has a far givabT haigth, and this ex- 
traonlinary elongation is carriefl to a still gi*eater exbmt in the bones of the 
hami, all of which, with the exception of those of the thumb, fonn long slender 
ntils. The thumb is five, and tt*nninates in a hooked claw, which can lx* used for 
the purposes of climbing or sus|Hmsion : but the flngt*rs, of which the third is the 
hnigi^st, are cHUUuvted together by the delicate ineinbrane constituting the soft part 
of the wing. This wing-meinlmine is continued along the arm and the sides of the 
lK)dy* and themx' to the hind-legs. Theiv is. inoiwver, a similar membrane 
coniuxrting the two hind-liml>s with the generall}' long tail : this membrane being 
usually siip[K>iiiHl by a pi'culiar spur of bone projecting fiom the foot The toes 
are, however, quite {i\h\ In consequence of the connection of the hind-limb with 
the wing-membrane, tlie knee-joint is directed backwards instead of forwards in 
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the usual manner: and this peculiar arran^i^eiiieiit nMide)*s a luits inoveineiit on 
the px>uiid an awkwanl kind of shuffle. 

In onler to atfoixl space for tlu* attachment of the powerful niuseles mwssary 
to move the winys, the chest of bits, likt‘ that of hinls, is n*inarkahly lar^e. Ihit 
as these animals are i>oor walkei's. the haiiiich-lKMies are n*latively small and weak. 

Tin* ^ivat majority of bits feed solely on insects. an<l havi‘ their 
cheek -tet‘th furnished with a numher of sharp cusps, admirably 
adapteil for holding and pieiviny the tou^h intejruinents of heeth's an<l many otlu^r 
insects. A few hats, however, are hl(M>d-suck<^i*s. and llu*st* have the fnmt teeth 
specially modified for pieivinj; the skin of the animals tht‘y select as their victims. 
Others, ami amon^ them the larjjfest representatives of the c»rder. are fruit-eatei-s ; 
and these accordinj^ly have* a (juih* tlifiertuit kind of clus'k-teeth, in which the 
crowns an* nearly smooth, and without cusps. 

The numbu* of the difierent teeth in ditierent hats is vai'iahh*. and is of ^reat 
imjxirtance in <listinjjuishin^ the diflerent p*m‘ra: hut as some of these teeth may 
he exceedingly minute, their enumeration rei|uin*s ^I’lxit can*. No bit, it may b? 
observed, has more than two pairs of incisor t<‘eth in tlu* uj>per Jaw: m*ither an* 
thero ever more than three ])n*molars on each side of tlu* uj>])i‘r and lower Jaws, so 
that the numher of teeth lH*hind the tusks, or caniiu*s. iu*ver <*xcc*e<ls six. 

8o thorou;;hly an* hats ada])te<l for a life* in tlu* air, that most of tlu*m hut 
sc*Idom re.sort to the /ground, and t*V(*ii when they do so tlu*y p‘m*rally t*ndeavour 
to leave it as sexin as |K)ssihle hy asceiidin^f a tree, rock, or wall, wlu*nce they either 
a^ain take flight, or settle themselv<*s into their favourite ]>osition of n*posi*, 
suspeiuieil head downwanls hy the feet. Not only do most hats r(*ed and drink 
while on the win^, hut tlu? femah*s even carry their yonn^ ti^^litly clini^in^ to their 
bodies. 

^ ^ In their active life liats b*ini^ mostiv cn*puscular or mx'turnal, 

while their eyes are relatively small, it is obvious that they must 
be provided with some s|x*cial means of avoiding contact with objects durin;^ 
ili|i;ht. This appeal's to lx* effW?t<*d hy tin? e.xtreme development of a senw? more or 
less akin to our wnse of touch, hy which the TU*ifxhhourlu)od of objects is jier- 
ceived without actual contact: and it was <lemonstrated as a;;*) as l7!Kh hy 
the cruel ex[H*rinieiit of depriving bits of sijxht aiul then allowin^r them fly 
in a room across which silken thmids were stretched in such a manner as to leave 
Just sufficient sjMice for them to pass between with (aitstretched win^s. Tlu? unfor- 
tunate liats not only succeeded in passing between these tlinxids witlujut contact, 
and likewise avoided the walls and ceilinj^ of the itxan, hut, when the threads wen? 
plaecsl still neart*r toj:fether, they coiitracteil their win;.fs in order to b? able, to 
pass without contact. In the same manner they flew b?tween riranches and 
twi^ of trees placed in their counne, ami susjM?mled themselves wlu*n tir(*d of 
flight on the walls of the nx)iii, Just as easily as wlu?n they enJoyi?d tlu? ust? of 
their eyes. In the great majority of fiats it apjx'ars tfiat this s<*nse of touch is 
situatcHl in the wing-membranes, and in the delicate and frei^uently c*noniiously 
elongater] ears, which are often provided w'ith a kind of secondaiy inner ear, known 
as the tragus. There are, moreover, certain hats provided with an additional organ 
of perception, which takes the fonii of ex|>ansion8 of skin from the nose and 
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afljacent partR of the face, forming what is generally known as the “ nose-leaf ” 
These folds of skin may lie either wimparatively small and simple, or so large as to 
form a kind of mask, communicating a most extraordinaiy^ physiognomy to the 
liats in wliich they occur. The various membranes fonning these nose-leaves are 
always fringed with long and fine hairs, which evidently correspond to the 
“ whiskers of the cat ; and we may accordingly regard these nose-leaves merely 
as an excessive development of the cat's whiskers, accompanied by leaf -like 
growths from the skin of the nose. It has been observed by Dr. Dobson — our 
great authority on bats — ^that those species which are without nose-leaves are in 
the habit of flying at dawn or twilight, while the leaf-nosed kinds are more 
strictly nocturnal, and are thus much less frequently shot when on the wing. 
The fruit-eating bats, whose habits are very diflerent from the other members of 
the order, never have these nose-leaves, and their ears are small and unprovided 
with a tn^s; there being no necessity for the extreme delicacy of tactile 
perception required in the other gioujis. 

When on the wing, the ordinary insectivorous bats utter a short, 
shai*p s(]ueak of such an extremely high pitch that to many persons 
it is quite' inaudible, although to othera, wdios(>! ears are attuned to the reception of 
such high-pitched tones, these' cries are of piei-cing intensity. 

Xlgnttoai. inst'ct-eating sjM^cics of bats inhabiting the temperate regions, 

iKung <l(*pen<lent for their nourishment upon a full supply of insects, 
must in wint(*r either migrate to wanner i^egions, or hibernate. In our own 
country all the spi'cies hil)<»niat(', and do not ap})ear to migrate at all ; and it is 
pndmble that this hilK*i*nating habit also holds good for the whole of the European 
bats. It w'eiiiH, liowevt'r, that at h^ast one North American species — the VeHjmiilio 
/lomd/s— migratt'H to a eeiiain extent during the summer, not visiting the more 
noHherly jiortions of its habitat till Angus’ when the long intense twilights, 
which wo\ild Ik* unsuitable to its habits, have ceased. In Canatla, moreover, Dr. 
Hart Merriaiii is of opinion that at least two species of bats regularly jierform 
extensiv** migration.s in order to avoid the intense cold of tlie northern winter. 
This ('Io(|uent writt'r tihserves tliat “ all North American bats, except when their 
habits have lH»en moditiod hy proximity to man, may be classed va ve-dwelling or 
itrr-dwvUliuj, aceonling to the places in which they spend the day. As a rule, the 
cavt'-dwelliiig Mpt*cies live in hirgi' colonies, while the tree-dwelling live singly or in 
small companies. Now, it is well known that the temperature in caves, even in 
high latitmleH, is little aflected by the external atinospheiv, but i*emains nearly 
wnifonn thmugbout t\ie year ; while in holes in trees the tmujieratui'e is about the 
same os that of the surrounding air. Hence, animals inhabiting caves can pass the 
vrinb'r much farther north than species living in hollow trees. Tlie hoary bat 
(Atahpha v'mwtHi) is a tive-dwelling species, and its home is in the Canadian 
fauna, fixnn the Atliixmdack Mountains northwarit Tlierefore, on purely tlieoretical 
grounds, it should Ik* exjH'cU'd to migrate.” Now, specimens of this bat have been 
not unfre<iuently olist'rved in the autumn and winter from localities so far to the 
southward of its usual habitat, that there would seem to be no longer any reasonable 
doubt as to its Ix'ing ti-uly inigraton*. It has. indeed, been found so far away from 
its ordinary summer haunts as the l^rmudas, w*here Mr. J. M. Jones states that it 
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is observed occasionally at dusk during the autumn months hawking alxnit 
according to its nature in search of insects ; but as it is never sei‘n except at tl\at 
particular season, it is clear that it is not a resident, but ineivly blown acims the 
ocean by those violent north-west gales which also usually bring numbeiv of binls 
from the American continent The hoaiy bat is, however, not tlu* only sj»ocies in 
which there is evidence of periodical migrations. Thus Dr. Merriam tells us that 
the silver-haired bat {Vesperugo noctivagans), which ranges as far north as 
Hudson’s Bay, is known to visit every spring and autumn a solitaiy lighthouse 
situated on a solitary rock off the coast of Maine, fifteen miles from the nearest 
island and thirty miles from the mainland This rock being uninhabited per- 
manently by bats, the occurrence of these stray individuals at the spring and fall 
seems to afford perfectly conclusive evidence of the migratory habits of the 
particular species to whi(^ they belong. 

regard to their geographical distribution, it may be observed 
that bats are found over almost the wliole world ; one species at least 
even extending as far northwards as the Arctic circle. Tliey are far more abundant 
within the tropics and the warmer parts of the temperate zones than elsewhere : 
and it is to tliose regions alone that the larger species a)*e i^estrictcHl. Indeed, the 
bats, according to Mr. Wallace, may be regaixled as some of the most characteristic 
of the Mammals of the tropical zone, occupying in tliis resix^ct a ])osition second 
only to that held by the apes, monkeys, and lemurs, and becoming suihUmly much 
less plentiful, both as regards the number of individuals and of siK'eies. when wo 
pass into the temperate zone, and still more induced in both ivsjiects when we n*ach 
the colder parts of those rt'gions. 

In some instances particular family gitiupH of bats are confined more or less 
exclusively to particular regions of the earth's suriace ; althougli otheix enjoy an 
almost world-wnde distribution. For instance, wdiilcs tlio finiit-bats are entirely 
confined to the w’^armer ivgions of the Old World, and the vampires and their 
allies to America, some of the more common tyiKss of ordinary European bats, like 
VesjTeriigo and Venj^riilio, riv almost cosmor»olitan. It will be found that these 
cosmopolitan fonns belong to the more generalis(fd types, while those* restricted to 
particular districts are usually the more speciali.sed form. It is somewhat curious 
that, according to Dr. Dobson, bats are (juite unknown in Iccfland, St. Helena, 
Kei'guelen, and the (lalapagos Islands. 

The number of species of bats known to scienc<< is now enormous. 
In a list published in 1878, Dr. Dolison recogniw*d no l<*ss than four 
hundred distinct species, aiTanged in eighty genera, and six families. Since that 
date the number has, however, been so \aTge\y mcTeam'd, that we +shaH proWbly Vie 
not far wrong in setting it down as but little, if at all, shori- of four hundred and 
fifty. With such a portentous list to deal with, it will lie obvious that, in a work 
like the present, all that can be attempted is to indicate some of tlie more g<?nerally 
interesting and leading types, leaving the others for technical treatis<is. The old 
Ekiglish name Flittermouse, by urhich these animals were known to our ancestors, and 
by which they are still designated in certain parts of the country, conveys a very 
accurate notion of their zoological position, if we use the term mouse in the jiopular 
signification, in which it embraces animals like the shrews, as well os the true mice. 
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The Fhcit-Bats. 

Faiiiilj Pteiiovodidje, 

The of all hatH tin*, the? Ho-calle#l flying foxes, or fruit-bats, of the 

wanner rt'^oim of the OM Worl*!, whicli ilitfer from the other membei’s of the order 
in their pun'ly fniyivorvius habitn, and i»i certain details of structure partly caused 
by aflaptaticai to their HjM'cial mode of life. It is highly probable, ns PiX)fes8or T. 
Bi‘11 c)l)Hervc»H, tliat some of these hup‘ fruit-bats ‘‘ with their predator}’ habits, their 
nmliiiudluouH uumlHU's, their oiisinire and myHt*‘rioiiH retreats, and the strange 
combination of Isaist and bird which they were Udieved to possess, gave to Virgil 
the idea, which he has so jMndieally worked out, of the hai’pies which fell upon the 
haHtily*H]>read tables of his hero and his companions, and polluted, whilst they 
d<!Voured, the feast fiom which they had driven the atlrighted guests.” 



SKKI.KTOa OP FnnT-BAT(|*ff imt. «!«*> 


Since the fruit-lmts cliffcr so esscmtially fixan all the other members of the 
onli'r, both in habits and stnicture. they <iiv not only ivfem»d by naturalists to a 
sejiaraU' family, — the PtwoptnlhUv , — but aiv likewise distinguished as a special 
suborder, appropriately termed the or large bats. 

As a gimip, the fruit-hats an* chnracti'risiHl by their generally large size, and 
by the |H*culiar natim* of tindr tveth, as well as by certain features connected with 
the wings, eai*s, and tail. As n*gards the tet*th, tlu*y aiv chai*acterised by the 
molars having nearly, or quite snuK>th crowns, elongatetl from Iwck to front, and 
dividetl hy a dtvp longitmlinal gi*oove : snch a tyjie of tcK>th Ixdng obviously as 
admirably adapttsi for masliing up pulpy fruits, as the cuspeil teeth of ordinary 
bats would l)e unsuiteil. The wings of fruit-hats may be at once distinguished 
from those of all other kinds by having three instead of one or rarely two) joints in 
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the second or index finger, as shown in our figui\» of the skeleton : but the metacarpal 
bones, or those between the wrist and the fingers, must not be cot\foundtMl with the 
proper bones of the latter. Mon*over. the tt*nninal joint of the wcoiul fingi^r is 
generally provitled with a claw ; wheroas in other Iwits the thumb alone is thus 
furnished. Then, again, a fruit-bat may always lx* distinguished by its eni*s. of 
w'hich the sides of the projecting jHalion, or vouch, are united at the laisi ' m as to 
form a complete ring; the eaiv, as we have already incidentally mentioned, Inung 
invariably of small size, ami un])rovide<l with an inner tragus. The last distinctive 
featuiv of the group that it will be necessary to mention hen* is that ilie tail, if 
presimt at all, is always s\u)i*t, and is situated \H*neail\ the \iu‘mbrane \K'twtM*u the 
hind legs, with which meiuhvane it may \\ave a\o connection. There are eeiA-aiu 
other cbaracti'ristics of the group which reipiire a considerable amount of anatomical 
knowledge for their due appivciation, and which we aeeonlingly pass ov(»r. 

Many considerations lead to the conclusion that the fruit-hats an* a si)ecialiHt*tl 
group, which have Wen derived by adajdation fnan onliimry inseclivonais hats; 
and this view has lH*i*n n*markahly continued by the comparatively i*i*cc‘nt ilisc<»very 
of a peculiar sjM*cies, which, while agreeing wltli tht* rest in the general structun? 
of its molar ttH‘th, ditfei^s in that thi‘se teeth retain cusps reprosentiiig those of the 
insect-eating group. 


The C0M.MOV FariT-BATs, on F\»x-IUts. 

(jenus PfvrojoiH, 

The b<*st kmnvn of the grouj) are the so-called fox-hats, or flying-foxes, taking 
their name from their long fox-like fact*s, of which a group is reph*senied in 
the colouivd j»lah*, ami a singk* example in tin* w«Kj(leut on the next )»Mge. These 
bats, constituting the genus of naturalists, are c]iaract(*rised by their large 

size, thes presence of thirty-four teeth (among which then* are two j»aii*s of incisors 
and three pnaiiolai’s in eacli jaw), the total absence of a tail, tlie long and fox-like 
muzzle, and the thick coat of wcsilly fur with which tin? neck is covered. 

Fox-ljats are found in India, Ceylf*n, Ihmna. tint Malay Archip»*hig(», the 
Seychelles, Mtulagascar, tin; Comoro Islands, the 
south of Japan, and most of the islands of the 
Pacific (the Sandwich and some other gnmps 
excepterl), as well as in Papua and Australia. 

Curiously enough, they are cjuitc; unknown in 
Africa, although common in the Comoro Islands, 
two hundred miles distant Probably the bcfst 
known of all the spc^cies is the Indian fox-lmt 
{Pieropm me/iiw), characterised by its naked 
and sharply -pointed ears. All who have resided 
in India are familiar with the Jong strings of 
fox-bats which may be seen, as the shades of 
evening approach, wending their waj^ from their sleeping-places to the sceme of 
their nocturnal depredations Writing of these bats, the late Dr. Jerdon says that 



“ daring the day they rooRt on treeR, generally in large colonien, many handreda 
often occupying a Hingle tree, to which they invariably reaort if not driven away. 
1 owardH HunMet they begin to get rcRtlcHH, move about along the branches, and 
by ones and twos fly off for their nightly rounds. If water is at hand, a tank, 
or a river, or the sea, they fly cautiously down and touch the water, but I could 
not ascertain if they took a sip, or merely dipped part of their bodies in. They 
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scrambling about handover-hand with some speed, biting each other severely, 
striking out with tlie long claw of the thumb, shrieking and cackling without 
intermissioa Elach new animal is compelled to ity sevei'ul times I'omul the tivt\ 
being threatened from all points, and when he eventually hooks on he has to go 
through a series of combats, and be probably ejecttMl two or three times lH»fort‘ he 
makes good his tenun.*/’ 

Full accounts of this Imt will also lx* found in Sir .1. Ememm Teniu‘nts 
Natural HiMory of Veylou, although it is pixilwhle that this writer was mistaken 
in saying that its diet included insects. He ol>si*rves that a favourite* ii*sori of 
these bats was some tall imlia-rubbt*r trtvs near Kandy, in (^‘ylon, when* tlu*y used 
to assemble in such pixxligiotis nuiiibi*^ that laigt* Ixmghs woulil not unfre(|uently 
give way lx*ueath the accumulated weight of the flock. It is also stab'd that the 
branches on which thi*y are accustomed to ixxwt lH*come almost denuded of h*avt*s, 
most of these Indiig stripixsl ott'by the bats as tln‘y conU*ml with one another for 
the favouritt* i^oosting-places. Wlien suHix*ndt*<l in the usual position, thest* bats 
move easily fmm j)hice to jilace, and from branch to bninch. by using t*Mch foot in 
turn, and by climbing, when occasion ns|uin*s, by the aid of the claws. When 
feeding, Colonel Tickell st^ites that the fox-bats hang by one fcjot only, and take 
the fruit they are al)Out to eat in tlu* other, seizing it by ib’iving in their claws lik<‘ 
a fork, and not by a grasping action. 

Fox-liats invariably fly singly in long files, and nev(‘r in close fl<K‘ks ; tliinr 
flight lx*ing a slow, flapping. m(*aHunMl movement. In C'alcutta tlie long strings of 
these liats may bt* seen everj’ evening stn'tching across the sky from w«'st to east, 
although the number of individuals varies considt'rably at diflen^nt sea^ons of the. 
year. Writing theiv on 2Jhvl August 18flf>, Dr. John Andei'son observes that “ this 
species has Ikhti flying for the last few days fmm the noilh to tin* south (»f the 
city, in itntiienw* numlK*rH, immediately after sunset. The sky from east to west 
has been coveml with them as far os the eye could reach, and all w<'re flying with 
an evident pur[K>se, and making for some common feeiling-giouml. Over a trans- 
verse area of two hundivd and fifty yanls us many as seventy bats passed overhead 
in one minute, and as they were spread over an anvi of great breadth, and could 
be detected in the sky on l)oth sides as far as the eye could ii*acb, tlndr numls^rs 
were very great, but yet they continued to pass overlntad for about half an hour. 
This is not the first time 1 have observed this habit in this sfH*cies ; ind<*ed, it was 
much more markedly seen in August 18G4, while 1 w^as nwiling in tin; Botanical 
Gardens. Calcutta. The sky, immediately after sunset, was coveml with thest* bats, 
travelling in a steady manner from west to east, and sprea<l oven* a vast expanse, all 
evidently making for one common goal, and travelling, as it wen% like binls of pass- 
age with a steady purpose. I observer! them, not only on one, but l)oth sides of the 
river. But in the Botanical Garriens I noticxjd that, whilst th<; gitjat moss of bats, 
passed on. a few’ were attracted by trees then in fruit, and twxfmed to go no further. 
This continue*! for a number of successive nights, but I clid not observe the Imts re- 
turning.” What occasioned these enormous assc-mblagcis has not y<jt Ihxui explained. 

This species of fruit-bat has an expanse of wing of about 4 ft^et from tip to 
tip; and it is found throughout the w’hole of India. Gylon, and Burma. In the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islimds in the Bay of Bengal, it is, how’ever, replaced by a. 
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species (P. nicobarictui) of nearly the same dilmaiiomf bat readily iiistingniiihed 
by its rounded eaiu 

The lai^gest of all fox-bats» and eosiseqaently of all bate, is, however, the kafang 
or Malay fox«bat (P. ediUin), represented in the figure on p. 254, which meaaores 
upwards of 5 feet from tip to tip of the wings, and derives its name from its flesh 
being eaten by the Malays, as, indeed, is that of its Indian cousin by some of the 
natives of that country. Writing of the Malay species, Mr. Wallace states that 
they are considererl a great delicacy by the natives, and are much sought aftmr. 
** At about tlie iK^ginniiig of the year they come [to Batchian] in laige flocks to 
eat fruit, and congregate during the day on some islands in the bay, hanging by 
thousands on the triH^s, especially on the dead ones. Tliey can then be easily 
caught or knocktHl down with sticks, and are brought home in basketfula They 
re(}uim to Isi carefully pif^pannl, os the skin and fur have a i-ank and powerful 
foxy odour ; hut they ai'o generally cooked with abundance of spices and condi- 
inente, and are n^ally very gocsl tinting, — something like hare.'* 

Of the Australian fi*uit-bat (P. the late Professor Moseley 

descrilM'H a rfK)Mting place which lie visited in New South Wales in the following 
words: — “ In a denst* ]»i(‘co of hush, consisting principally of young trf:^s, the trees 
were hung all over with th(‘se bats, looking like great black fruits. As we 
appro^uilusl, the hats showed signs of uneasiness, ami after the tii*st shot were 
rather difficult to ajipioach, moving fixnn ls‘for(i us, and pitching in a fwish tree 
some distance ahead. Tlit* hats utteivd a curious cackling sound w’hen disturbed. 
Tliey wen» in enormous numhei>i, and altliough thousands had beem shot not long 
befont by a large jiariy got together for tin* ptnposc*, their numlxjw wen* not per- 
ceptibly r(Mluc<»d. They <lo great harm to the fniit ondiards about PaiTamatta, and 
the fruit-growers then* oiganise parties to shoot them.” 

The. saim* olwsi'rver also reconls that ceitain s|)i^cies of fruit-bats, which he met 
urith in the Frit*ndly Islamls and in New »South Wales, an? in the habit of devouring 
flowers as wi*ll as fruits. The paiticular siH^eies ol»st‘iwed in the Friendly Islands 
WOK doubtless tin* Polynesian fniit-bat (P. Ivmiu/rrHiH which is found in most of 
tlie islands in that n'gion. Tliest* bats,” wriU*s Pnifessor Most*ley, “ appear on the 
wing in the early afternoon in full sunlight, and at the time of our risit were 
f celling on the bright ivil flowei*R of one of the indigenous tn*es. Flowers form an 
important proiKiriion of the food of fruit-bats. In New South Wales, in Botany 
Bay in May, numbers of fniit-bats were to bo seen feeding on the flowers of the 
gum trees. The hats most probably often act as fertilisers by carrying pollen 
from tree to tree adherent to their fur. As dark comes on the fruit-bats become 
more plentiful. It is probably only those specially driven by hunger that come 
out before dark.” These olisorvations show that two of these bats are, at certain 
seasons, in the liabit of supplementing the ordinaiy fruit-diet by one of flowers; 
but it does not appear that a similar habit has been recorded in the ease of the 
Indian or Malayan species. It has, however, been observed that the Indian fruit- 
bat will greedily drink palm-juice from the pots hung on the trees for the poipqijm 
of ooUeoting it ; and individuals have been found lying at the foot of the treea in 
a helpleaBly intoxicated oonditionu " ^ 
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The Tailed Fox^Bats. 

0«nu8 Xantharpyia. 

Closely allied to the common fox-bats are the taileil fox-bats, which are 
represented by a comparatively small number of species, rankling from India, 



COLLARED FOX-BAT AVD TOURO. (From the l*roG, ZwtU iSSvc.— After ScUter.) 


Burma^ and the Malayan Islanda to the Pernian Gulf, PaleHtine, Africa, and 
Madagascar. They are distinguished from all the rneniberH of the genus Pterojnm 
by the presence of a short tail, which is connected with the membrane between 
the legs, and likewise by their inferior size and less brilliant coloration, as 
well as the fur on the back of the neck being no longer than that on the body. 
The collared tailed fox-bat {X, coUaris) is represented in the accompanying 
illustration. 
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Many of thene fox-bats, instead of living in trees, inhabit caves or deserted 
buildings ; one specie being found in numbers in the chambers of the great pyramid 
in Egypt, as well as in old buildings in Palestine ; while a second was observed hy 

] 31 anford inhabiting caves excavated in rock-salt in Kishm Island, m the 
Persian Gulf. Dr. Dobson is of opinion that different individuals of a single species 
of those bats may inhabit either caves or trees ; and he further believes that those 
dwelling in caves may lie distinguished from those habitually frequenting trees by 
their shorter fur. Like most other members of the family, these bate will travel 
long distances in tlMiir daily journeys for fofxl ; and it was at one time supposed 
that in Nij»al they flew Is'tween thirty and forty miles out and home. ' This 
(mormous distance has, Imwever, Is'en shown to be incorrect J the length of the 
ilaily journey really lieing about sixteen miles each way. 


The Ei’acletteu Fju’it-Bats. 

Genus /•JiHiiuDjiliorim. 

A striking contrast to the miat an<l shaip-inu/.r.hMl heads of the fox-bats is 
present'd by a small grouj) of African s|K-cies known as the ejmuletted fniit-bate, 
so iwuikmI from the tufts of hair surmounting the shoulders of the males. These 
bate have fewer teetli than the tox-bats, tlu* total numlH'r lH*ing only twenty-six 
or twenty-eight. They aiv reiwlily distiuguisluMl \»y their ivmarkably large and 
long luwls. with a bluntly conical or tnnicated muzzle, the very large, flabby, and 
ex|Minsible li|is Ixuilering the capacious mouth, ami also by the ju-esence of a tuft 
of white hair on the margins «»f the tmix Some of these bats are tailless, while 
othei-s have a short tail unconnechsl with the membrane between the legs. In 
all the s|Mxiies but one, the mah's, which an- larger than the femah‘s. ai'e fur- 
nished with jM'diliar jxniches of skin on the sides «if the neck, fmm the interior 
of which pixyect tufts of long yellowish hair, surnamnting the shoulders, so ns to 
ix'seinble «'paulettes, ami thus giving origin to the jxtpular and scientitic names of 
the gniup 

These bate an* contined to that jxirtion of Africa lying to the south of the 
Sahara Desd*t., which constitutes the givater portion of the Ethiopian ivgion of 
z«K)logists, and aiv unknown in Madagascar. They aixj most abundant in the 
fon*st n'gions of the western side of the continent, especially the Gabuu district. 
It is hen* that we inwt with that most remarkable species di.scovered by Du 
Chnillu, known as the hammer-headod hat(E^H>tnojkliormi wto«s/n«as). which diflers 
from tlm n‘at in the alwnce of shoulder-tufts in the malex The head in that sex 
has an enormous muzzle, furnished with a kind of shield-like expansion in front, 
Gominunicating a most repulsive an<l hideous expression to the whole face, which 
reminds one of a very ugly caricaturo of the head of a mule. Sir John Kirk tells 
us that the epaulettetl fruit-bate subsist laigely on figs, and Dr. Dobson remarks 
that their voluminous and capacious lips are admirably adapted to retain and 
swallow without loss the juicy contents of these and other soft fruits during the 
process of mastication. 
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The Short-Nosed Fruit-Bats. 

Qenos CynopUras. 

The short-nosed fruit-bats comprise several species almost exclusively confined 
to the Oriental region (that is to say, ranging from India to the Malayan Islands), 
and readily distinguished from the fox-bats by their short and roundetl muzzles, 
marked by a shallow vertical groove, and their small size. The tiH»th arts moreover, 
somewhat less numerous than in the latter, Ixung usually thirty-two, but occasion- 
ally, owing to the absence of one pair of lower lneiMoi*M, only thirty. Tlu*y have 
generally a short tail, with the same i*elations to tin.* membrane between the li^gs as 
in the tailed fox-bats. 

The common short-nosed fniit-bat (CynopfmiH ranging fnnn 

India to the Philippine Islands, is one of the lM‘st-known forms, and is remarkable 
for its extreme voracity. It is very common thn»ugh()ut India, when* it gt‘iu*rally 
inhabits tm»s, — espi*cially the palmyra palm, — but is occasionally found in cavenis 
and ci’evices of i*ocka This bat is vc‘ry d<»structivi* to fnjit, lM‘ing esj)eeially foinl 
of plantains and mangoes. As an iiistanct* of its voracity, it may Im* mentioned 
that an individual, of which the weight when killeil some* houi*s after tlu* f(*ast was 
only one ounce, consunH*d two and a half ounces of plantains within a pe*neMl of 
three horn’s. It has lH*en observe<l that tin* flight of this sjiecies is much lighter 
than that of the fox-bats, although the giaieral habits of the two gnnips aris very 
similar. 


The TriJE-XosEJ) FuriT-BATs. 


(.h*nus HurjnjiiL 

Two curious bats, diflering fi*om one another considerably in size, and found 
from CelelH's to New (luinea, North Australia, and New Ireland, arc* distinguished 
from the short-nosed fniit-bats by their still shortiT and more rouiifhsl 
but moDf esix*cially by the prf)duction of the 
nostrils into a pair of long diverging tulx‘s, 
reaching rather Iwyond the extremity of the 
muzzle. Such a structun?, except to a less 
flegree in one group of insect-eating bats, is 
quite iinparalleliHl elsewheni in the wholi? 
class of Mammals, and gives to the creatun*H 
such an extraonlinary apfiearance that it is 
difficult to believe at first sight that it is 
natural. So far as we are awart*, no 
suggestion has Wn yet made as tci the 
probable reason for this tubular prolongation of the nostrils, although it is, doubt- 
less, of some special a<lvantage to these l)ats, of whose habits we have, indeed, 
practically no information. tube-nosed fruit-bats are further distinguished by 
the small number of their teeth, of which the total is only twenty-four. 
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Tbs CitspeikTootbsd Fbuit-Bat^ 

OenTU Pteralofex. 

In onr brief tturvey of the fniit-bata we must not <nnit mention a rather 
lai^ species recently discovered in the Solomon Iiriands, which is remarkable for 
the peculiar structure of its teeth. This bat, which is of a uniform dark-brown 
colour, has the general external characters of the fox-bats, with which it also agrees 
in the number of its teeth, but the muzzle is much shorter and thicker. The 
peculiarity of the teeth is that the molars have a series of cui^, almost obliterating 
the longitudinal grooving characteristic of those of all the fruit-bata The presence 
of thesti cusjis clearly shows that the cusped-toothed fruit-bat is the deaeeT^ (^^».t^t, of 
a connecting form between the insect-eating bats and the fox-bats ; and it is upon 
the evidence of this species that naturalists now regard all the fruit-bats as 
derivcwl from bats w ith fully cusjkmI teeth like those of the insectivorous species 
^0 Solomon Isliinds form a giouji lying to the east of New Guinea, and extending 
in a south-easterly directioti from New Ireland ; and it is just such remote q»ts 
as thestt which appear to Is- the most favourable for tlie survival of ancient 
connecting tj’pos of animals like the sistcies under consideration. 


The Lono-Tonuited Fkuit-Bats. 

Genus (’orjioii yrteri^, etc. 

All the fnnt-bats hitherto noticed are characteristsl by the toncue beine of 
moderate dimensions, and the well-developed molar teeth. We come now how 
ever, to a small gnmp comprising seven gemera (each ivpresented by only a’sinsle 

Cr. ’ by their long and slender tongues termiiSt- 

mg in i-ecun ed papillm, and hkewis*. by their exceedingly nanw molar teeth, which 
srarcely pniject nlx.ve the level of the gums. All of these bats have long and 
sharidy-iKmited faciis. With the exception of one West African species, thelong- 

tongni«lfm,t.b.itsa.vcon«ntHltotheImUan.Malayan,andAustmlianivgions,exte 

mg fmm India »t«vlf to New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, and they are found 
on the continent of Australia. Tliey aiv of relatively small size as compared with 
the fox-lwta. The use of the long tongues of these bats is unknown, but since 
they can be pretnidtsl some distance in advance of the muzzle, it may be that they 
employed to lick out the contents of soft fi-uits while still hanging on the 

of tke molar teeth, which can be of 

but littlo Hervice for inantication. 

II *?^V™**! fruit-bat {CarponyderU minima) is the smaUest of 

all the fruit-bats, being considerably inferior in size to the European noctnle 

r^i^Tfill! » ''e>y extensive geographical distribution, 

ranging from Northern India and Bunna to Australia and New Ireland. It » 

ooi^cm m the warn vallej-s of Sikhini ; and, aecoiding to Mr. Blanford, genenUy 
ro^ in tr^ although occasionally found in old buildinga It lives on fruit rf 
all kinoB, of which it consumes, in proportion to its suse, a laige quantity. The 
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tm-nm. kog^icngaed frnii-brt (ScnycUria »pdaa) ia » nihw lugger i^Miaa, 
dutiogonhed by the abaenee of a elaw on the index finger. It inhabits eavsa 
in Boima, Java, and Cambodia. The only other species we diaU mention ia 
Woodford’s long-tongaed fniit-bat (NeaonyeUria vmodfordi), from the Solomon 
TalftTidu, which is remarkable for its brilliant coloration, the body and hairy 
portions of the limbs being of a bright orange, while the wing-membranes are 
dark brown. Nothing seems to be known of the habits of this 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bats, — continued. 

The Insect-Eatinh Bats (Microehiroptera). 

Havino in tlio ciiitptcr of tlu; bats which feed entirely upon 

fniit <«• llowt'rs, wi* now c<»iin‘ to the consiileratioii of the inucli larger group of 
tliom* which sulmist iiiHccts, atiiong whicli wc must include a few which have 
iu!i|uir<'d riiigivoivxtN iiahits, and likcw'ise those whicli subsist by sucking the blood 
of Maiiiiiials hii'g«'i' tlian theiiiseix’es. As Isdiig giiiierally of much siniilltT size than 
thos<* t.f th<- fnigivowjus group (iMegnchir.ii.tem). the memlK-i-s of the insectivoi-ous 
gi-oujiof bats aw collectively kimwn to zmdogists as the Mientthiroptera ; and it 
ivmains to indicate the lea«ling characteristiw (apart from tbost! of an anatomical 
nature) by which this gi-ouji may Ik* tlistingnished fw>m the one ti-eate<l in the 
cluijiier. 

Ajiart fi-oni their generally inferior Isslily size, the inscctivonms laits are 
bniadly .hstinginshed fi-om the fruit-bats by the ])ivsence of a mimlsu’ of shaip 
CHSJ.S oil the miwns of their molar teeth : these cusjis in the ui>is-r molare taking 
the form of the letter W. There is. momner. no trace of the longitudinal gixwve 
haiml III the molars of the fruit-bats; the upper mohu-s having their longi-r 
diameter placed traiisvei-sely, instead of longitudinally. Another distinctive 
feature is to Iw found in the index finger of the fon-linib, which has never 
IIIOIV tlmii two jiniiis, aii<l usuiilly coiitaiiia but oiu*: iuon*ovn\ this nevvr 

ti'rniinaU's in a claw, as it so fivipiently dcx>s among the fruit-liats. Then, 
again, the head of an insect-eating hat may lx at once recogniseil by the two 
niai'gins of the conch ol the ear arising from the head frran seiuirate jKiints, instead 
of forming a complete ring at tlie !»««>, os in the fmit-lmts. Moi-eover, the tail 
which is very gtaierally jiresi iit and of considerable length, is either contained in 
the membrane joining the hind-limbs, or is visible uiioii the upper surface of the 
same. The insixt-eating l«ts are further divisible inUi two minor sections, dis- 
tint^islnsl freiii one another by several easily recognised feature's. In the first 
wKstion one of the chief characteristics in that the Uil is included within the mem- 
brane Is'tween the hind legs. Another is that the inner pair of incisor teeth in the 
tip^r jaw are' never yerj- large, and are always separated from one another in the 
niiddlc line by a considerable apace. Yet another characteristic of these bats, with 
the exception of threx species (belonging to as many genera), is that the third, or 
middle, finger has only two bony joints: to which it may be added that when the 
miraals are at rest it will be found that the first joint of the same finger is 
invariably extended in the same line as its supporting metacarpal bone. 
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The Horseshoe axd Leaf-Nosed Bats. 

Family Rhinolophw^. 

The bat represented in the accompanying illustration is one of the two British 
representatives of a well-marked and rather numerous family distribuU'd ov(‘r the 
greater part of the Old World. This family is technically known as the Ithivo- 
lophida\ and includes the horseshoe-bats (RhinohtpIntH) and the leaf-nostnl Imts 
(Hippo8i(lf*riff(\ together with some less importiint genera. All of thtnn ai*e 
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cliaracteriseil by having a well-developed nose-leaf complet<dy surroumling the 
nostrils, which ui’e situat<;<l in a deprftssiori of the snout. And they ah; also distin- 
guishe<l by their large ears, which have no trace of an inner ear, or tragus, an<I are 
in most cases completely separatci from one aiKitlier at their origin at the heiwJ. 

The horsesho<."-bats (Rhinoloplni»), of which our figunj is an example, always 
have 32 teeth, of wliich the incisors numlxfr J, and the cheek -t«jeth jl on 
either side: and they are further distinguished by the shaisj of the nose- 
leaf, which consists of two portions, the one immediately ovcfi* the nose bcung 
horseshoe-shaped, and the posterior one poinUxL Moreover, the ears have a large 
process of membrane in front, teniied the antitrayua* 
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The greater horwsshoe-bat has a very wide distribution, teingfoimd over a 
portion of Eurepe, the greater part of Africa, and Asia noijiwa^ of the HunaJaya 
Mountains, and Z far eastwards as Japan. In England, a^th<mgh nowhere w™, 
it is met with in the southern counties, and is occasionally found in the Midto^, 
but is quite unknown further north, and has never been observed in Ire^d. ^ke 

the«therHpeck-H.itg«>nemlIypnderetorestduringthedayincaveeandoldb^dinp. 

and «lo»« not issue forth till late in the evening, when it continues its &ght JaU ^k. 
Ah wi^ have alrtjady mentioned, tliere Hcseins little doubt that the nose-leaf of these 
batH in HjH^cially intfiruled aitl tlierii in avoiding obstacles durmg flight, as most or 
all of tlie HpecioH fly later than tli(j bats which are unprovided with these appendages. 
Mr. J. E. Harting Htatc^H that this Hptcii^fi (RItinohphis fmnim-eqmnum) when 
on th(? wing apjM^aiis as large as the noctule, fitMii which it may be distinguished 
by tie* great*?!’ pi’opoi’iionatt? width of the wing-membrane. In the caves of the 
departiiH’iit of the? Ein*e, in tlw noiili of France, grt?at imiiiljers of these bats 
collect f<ir tlu'ir wint<*r Hl(*ej); upwarfls of om? hundred and eighty having been 
obHervetl in one colony, iirel eighty in anotht?r. It is further noteworthy that 
these colonioH alwayH eoimist t?xclusivt‘ly of either males or femalew. 

Thf»Heconi| Hritisb I’epivHfmtative is the leaser liorseHlKK^-bat {It h ipposidemia), 
which ranges over a large part of Eui*ope, extending 
as far north as the Baltic. It has lx*en recorded 
from livland, and is also found at lUlgit, on the 
north - west portion of India, though in Africa it 
d(H*s not extend south of tin’ Sahara. Mr. Blanford 
states that during the day it hides in oaves, ruined 
buildings, outhouses, etc., often in large iiumWra It 
usually appeal's alsnit <hisk, and, according to Scully, 
l)y whom it was observed in Gilgit, has a jiowerful 
and long-sustained flight; hut Blasius. who made his 
oljservations on EinoiH’an examples, wiys its flight is 
rather irregular and flutt<'ring. It is generally found rather higlier in the air than 
It ferruw-etpn luim, and is moiv fm|Uently found away fiom dense tree-giowth. 

The largest of all the species is th«‘ givnt east<‘rn hoi'seshoe-liat {R. luctuM)^ 
which is fouml in elevattMl districts fixau India to Borneo and the Philippine 
iHlands. It has a vt'ry largt» aiul pi'culiar nost‘-leaf, the anterior part of which 
Hpmnls over tin* lips; and the colour of the fur and wings is generally jet black. 
Aecoixling to l^ipUin Hutton, thesi* hats pmerally go in pail's, instead of in flocks, 
although several paiiv may not unfivqm*ntly Ik‘ found in large caves. The same 
oliacU’ver stat*»s that this spi^cies comiiienees its flight early in the evening, and flies 
at a height of alxnit twt*nty or thirty feet al>ove the ground, its movements being 
Homewhat lieavy and slow. Thoix* niv many other species of horseshoe-bats, among 
which tliere is one (R, mefjiaplnfllnfi) piH^uHar to North-East Australia, a second (It 
capen^ia) confliiisl to South Africa, extending as far north as Zanzibar, and a third 
(It aiJiioiin) fioin West Africa. In the colder regions all the species of Rliinolophvs 
liilx'maU? ; but the Intt^ Dr. Leith Adams mentions that in Malta the little horse^oe- 
bat, which on the continent retires for the whole winter, may be obsen*ed at any 
season, although of course most plentiful in summer, even in mid-winter occa- 
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monally venturing forth at twilight when the warm Bouthem winda are blowing. 
The horseshoe-bats, with their near allies the leaf-nosed bats, may be ivgarded 
as the most highly oxganised of the entire insectivorous group, as is espcKsially 
indicated by the great development of their nasal appendages, and also by their 
compact and delicately-fonned bonea 

The leaf-nosed bats (Hipposiderits) may be distinguished fixim the juvceding 
group by the form of the nose-leaf, in which the uppi.‘r and hinder jK)i-tion doi‘s 
not terminate in a point, and there is also no median piocess hiding i\w nostrils. 
Moreover, the large leaf-like antitragus found in fiont of the ears (»f the hom*shoi'- 
bats is reduced to a very small remnant ; and the teeth, owing to n ivduetion in 
the number of the pi'emolars, ai'e fewer than in the hoi’seshoi'-lmts, the total 
being either thirty or twenty-eight. Leaf-nosed bats aiv ciiiite unknown in 
Europe, but are widely spread over the wanner ivgions of Afinea, Asia, and 
Australia. Some of these Iwits excee<l in size the largest of the liomsshis* group; 
the laigest of all being Coninic‘i’son s Iwit (//. vonnuwnoniy fivan Africa and 
Madagascar, next to wdiich is the gmit Himalayan leaf-nosed bat (//. ttnulffpr), 
extending from the Eastern Himalaya to Cliiiia. Males of this sjx'cies an* Just 
over 4 inches in length, exclusive of tlu‘ tail The following account i»f its habits 
is taken from Dr. J. Scully, who writes: “This bat usually bavlH)\ii*H during the 
day in caves, or commonly in lofts, outluaises, an<l sheds that are little usi*d ; in the 
latter localities it suspends itself, by tbe claws of the fet*t, fn>m tin* rafters. When 
attaching itself in this way to the t*dge of a beam or rarb‘r, tbe animal sw’ays, 
liendulum-like, a few times until the itit])etus given <lnnng Highi is exhanstt‘d ; and it 
then hangs motionless with its wings foiled close t(» the iMwIy. If slightly alarmetl 
by the opening of a door, or any uniistiul noise in the room it occupies, th<* head is 
thrust out and tumed carefully in various directions, as if for the j>in*imwof lin«ling 
out the caust? of tlisturl)ance. On such iK*cusioi»s 1 have ])\ii*jiosely tlropj»ed a heavy 
book on the floor so as to alarm the bat ilionjnghly. The animal would at onct* ily 
off* and either take several turns round the rcKHu or els<* leave it: but it invnnably 
returned (juickly and attache;*! its**lf to th** spot it ha*l j>ivvi*>UHly ot;cnj)i***l. It 
comes out for the capture of its pr**y alamt sunset, and its hunting-gi’oiimls are 
ganlens, oichaivls, cUsareil spuc*»s in woo»ls, or av**nn<;H of tretis; s*>ijii*wh**ri* m*ar 
tiHies always. It is sometim<;s found flying on a lev**! with th<* tops of th** tives, 
but more commonly neai*er the ground; a very chanict<*ristic movemeni it has is a 
slow but stead}' sweep iKmu*! a hjufy tr*.*e, or clump of tn**?s, iti s<*Hi*ch of inH<;ctM 
which frequent the lower brunches. While itw'as int<;ntly occui»ied in this circular 
flight I have been nearly touched on the face l)y this bat, as I walk**d acniss the 
grounds attached to my house in Nipal Ami in passing so close to *)m; it couhl 
be distinctly heanl crunching the hard-bo*lie*l insects it hail caught bi twemi its 
strong teeth. Sometimes these liats come out f»f Hmr <lay r<;trcat Ixjfoi'e th*j insects 
they are in search of are to be; found in plenty. On the 25t)i August, alsjut 0 
I noticed an example flying close to a tree. ]t cii'cled twdee round the tre<3 wliile 1 
was watching it, keeping about three feet above tbe ground Appa)*r*ntly fimling 
that none of the insects it wante<l were about, it susi^amded itself U> a small hori- 
zontal branch of the tree, just three and a half feet above the gtY>uri*l, and so 
remained for some time. It was probably waiting for a more propitious hour. 
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Whether thin was really the explanation of the pause in its flight or not, it seems 
certain that this bat does not ordinarily remain very long on the wing. I have 
often observed that in the early part of the night it alternated its pursuit of 
insects with short periods of repose in an outhouse. On one occasion, I observed 
a bat of this species return three times during the evening (from about 8 to 10 RM.) 
to a room I happened to be occupying; and, curiously enough, it always attached 
itself to precisely the same part of the ceiling. That part of the room, however, 
was the point furthest away from me, and my presence may have influenced the 
bat in its selection of the spot.** 

In addition to the true leaf-nosed bats, of which there are fully twenty spedes, 
there are several more or less closely allied kinds which are referred by zoologists 
to distinct genera. Tlie only one of these we shall notice here is the flower-nosed 
bat (AvfhopH ori^nhiM), discovered a few years ago in the Solomon Islands, and 

remarkable for the extraordinary develop- 
ment of its nose-leaf This appendage as- 
HUi!H‘K the form of a large rosette, covering 
thi‘ whole fjDiit of the face, reaching from 
eye to lye, and (*xt(!n<ling downwanls nearly 
to the upiK*r lip. Above the eyes the upper 
lK>r(h‘r of this rosette tenninates in three 
stalktMl balls, while the remainder consists of 
ovt‘rlapping furlx*low-like expansions of skin; 
tin* ohliqnely-placed nostrils appearing some- 
what 1h»1ow its centi*e. It is difficult to 
iK'lii've that such an (»xtraordiiiaiy stinicture 
is s()lt‘Iy coinu»eti‘d with the sense of touch, 
and we h\ mid rather assume that in this 
casi» the givat development of the resette is to 
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Aitrr Tlioiims, im. considerable extent an ornamental feature. 

Mr. O. Thomas remarks that the disco verj^ 
of sueli a fonii in the Solomon greup is a most inteivsting and unexpected 
fact, since 4XH*iiiiif! islands ai*i‘ generally charaeteristMl by tlie large pixiportion 
ami great s|H'cialty of their fnigiviaxms as compaivd with their insectivorous bats, 
a nde otherwise well exemplitied in this nrehipt‘lago. 



The False VAMriiiE Bat.s and theiu Allie.s. 

Family Xl 

Certain l^ats agnxdng wdth the preceding greup in the possession of a nose- 
leaf, and found in the tropical and subtrojiical parts of Africa, India, and the 
Malayan n*gioii. are (ft'orn the bluoil-sucking proptmsities of at least one of the 
H}H*ci(w) commonly known as vaiiipin^ : but since that tenn is exceedingly likely 
to lead to confusion with the true American vampires, they are better designated 
false vampires. The iive species of these bats, together with seven of another 
genus, collectively constitute a distinct family. 
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All the members of this family, which is known as the NycicritUv, art* tlis- 
tinguished from the horseshoe-bats and their allies by the presence of a laige tnigns 
in the long ears, and also by the smaller development or pmctical al)sence of the 
nose-leaf. The false vampires {Megtid^rma) are easily I'ecognised by their enonnous 
ears being united together for a longer or shorter distance by tlieir inner margins, 
and also by the divided tragus and tall nose-leaf. Their tail is so small as to be 
practically invisible ; and they have no upper incisor teeth ; the total number of their 
teeth being 28 or 26, of which the incisors number §, the canines |, and the cheek- 
teeth either ^ or ^ on each sida One of the best known species of the group is the 
Indian false vampire (If. lyra\ which is found throughout India, from Kashmir to 
Ceylon, and, although at present unrecorded from Bunna, reappears in China. 
Decisive evidence of its blood-sucking propensities was obtained by Blyth, who on 
one occasion saw one of these bats fly into his house with a smaller bat in its mouth, 
which it dropped when pursued. The captured bat was weak from loss of blo(sl, 
and when put next morning into a cage with its captor was at once attack ( m 1 by 
the latter, being seized behind the ear and speedily 
devoured. Canaries in Ibingoon have also been 
killed by bats, probably l^elonging to this specii's 
— an inference which, if eoiTcct, proves the (H^eur- 
rence of this bat in Bunua. Blyth w'as also 
informe<l bj’ a correspondent that his house was 
frequented by numbtirs of thesi; bats, and that in 
the mornings the floor of tbt? V(»randah was stj‘t*wn 
with the debris of slaught<*iv<l frogs, large* grass- 
hoppere, and crickcfts: while on one occasion the 
remains of a small fish were discovered. Fi'ogs 
appeared, however, to la; the favoui’ite bjod of these 
bats, which couhl soinetinies Ik* beard cnnicliing 
the lK)nes and skulls of theii- victims. In corre*- hbad of indun tAum vamfiub hat. 
spondence with their <lifieiviit habits, tin* jaws and 

lips of this .specie.s, as well as of the «»ther false vampin*s, cliffer consiihTably fi*oin 
those of onlinary insect-eating bats; and wh* may lienee assunii! that all the species 
pai*take more or less extensively of an abnonnal dii*t. 1 be huge iTidian fnls** vamjiire, 
which, like the other s{)ecies, has no tail visible extenially, iiiea.snivs from .S to 
inches in length, while its c*xti*nded wings have a s^ian of from U bi inches. 

A second specicfs, the Malay false vampire, extends from the Malayan region 
and Tenasserim to China, while t>vo othei*s are fotnid in Africa. One of the lait4*r 
(JH, fw'tiA) is charact<*rise<l hy the great height of the nos<*-leaf, ami also by the. 
length of the tmgus of the ear. It is an inhabitant of the w**st coast. Them*. 
African species havtf one more upjier premohir tooth than the oriental forms. 

There dents not appear to lie any fiopular name for the, l>ats fonning tlie 
second genus — XyrfrrtH — of tliis family. They ar»t r«*adily distinguished from the 
false vampires by the practical aWnce of a distinct nose-leaf, which is nqinwrited 
only by a slit running down the middle of the fac<t from the nostrils to the line of 
the ears, on the sides of which are small expansions of skin. Then, again, the cara, 
although furnished with an undivided tragus, are merely joined by a very naiTow 
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band at their bases, which in some ^ies is so slightly developed as to be ^ost 
invisible. Moreover, these bats have well-developed toils, and also upper incisor 
teeth, the total number being 32 , of which ^ on each side are incisors, | canines, 
and I cheek-teeth. So different, indeed, are the bats of the genus N ycterig from the 
false vampires, that the reader might well wonder why the two are associated in a 
single family. Tliere are, however, important resemblances in the form and structure 
of the head and skull, among which— as charactera visible externally— may be men- 
tioned the pointed and cylindrical muzsle, and the projection of the lower jaw beyond 
the upjHsr ; thests Isdng sufficient to establish the near relationship of the two groups. 

With the isxception of one species (K. jaimrim) from Java and the Malay 
Peninsula, the Iwits of this genus are confinwl to Africa, where they are mostly 
restricted to the regions south of the .Sahara, although one of them ranges into 
Egypt. 

The Tyi'K’ai. Bats. 

Family 

Wiili i\\Vi oxcopiion of the h()m‘HhcH*-haiH ahvmly depicribed, the whole of the 
IwitH fouml \\\ the Britinh IslandH, and, imleeil, h\ EuiDpe j^enerally,maylH' hicluded 
in a Hinkle family, which may conveniently ilesij^nated popularly iiH the typical 
IwitH, and in Hcientitically known us tlu^ VvHiwHilhnihhv. All these bats aj^ree with 
tin*- two preceding families in the n‘lation of thti tail to the membmne lM»tween the 
leffw; but they an* distinj^uished by the alweiiee of a distinct noHe-lt»af, the nostrils 
meiviy forming circular or cn*sceni-sha]>ed apei*tun*s at the end of the muzzle 
without any complications fnmi fohliiij^s of tlu* skin. Their tails aiv lonp, and 
piXKluced to the eilye of the memhram* lM»twei*n the le^: and tlieir eai’s aiv always 
funiisluMl with a ilistinct tra^'us. Apari fn>m cej’tain details in the stnicture of 
tlu-ir skulls which need not 1h* mentioned heiv, it may Ik* oWrved that the incisor 
ttH'th of tlu* upjK'r jaw are always of small size, thosi* of opposite sides beinjf 
separatefl fmm one another by a conHi(h»rable interval, while their numl)i*r varies 
from oiu* to two paiiu The lower incisor t^etli, on the other liand, aiv, with 
one exception, thive pairs. Moivover, then* an* {generally either six or five cheek- 
U*eth on each side of both upper and lower jaws, tlje r(*duetion in numlxfr in the 
latti*r instance lH*inp; «lue to the diHappc*aniiice of one of the pn*inola]'s. 

In addition to Is'ing the common Iwits of Europe*, the typical bats Imve an almost 
world-wide <listrihution, and inclufie inoiv than one hinulml and fifty distinct speciea 
The abHi*nce of the nose-leaf, to^^'ther with other featuns in their oi^nisation, 
itidicatt'H that tlu*y an* less s}K*cialisc*d types than the two preceding famiUes, to 
which, however, they an* in other ivspects intimately related. Acconlingly, 
Dr. Dobson consiiU'i’s that in the typical bats we have the descendants of the 
anci^stral fonns which gave rise both to the XffcUrithv and the horseshoe and 
leaf-noseil bats; and we may thus regard all these three families as forming a 
single distinct bmnch of the insectivorous bats ; the main stem of this branch being 
foniied by the VespertUionidiV, and the other two families forming side branchea 
Tlie number of these bats being so great, all tliat can be done here will be to 
select a few of the better-known examples df some of the more important genera 
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The Long-Eabkd Bat (Pleeottu auritna). 

The well-known long-eared bat, of which we give an illustration in the 
accom^nying figure, is a common, thou^ not very abundant Britislj species, easily 
recognised by the great length of its delicate earn It is one of two representatives 
of the genus Plecotua, forming the type of a special group characterised by the 
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pre^nee of grooves, or incipient nose-leaves, on the upper part of the muzzle 
beiund the noatrils ; and also by the ears being generally very large, and united by 
their inner maigina. 

The long*eared bat has 36 teeth, of which J on each side are incisors, and 
f cheek-teeth ; the premolaw being, what is veiy rare in the family, § in number. 
The earB are much more than twice the length of the head, and are united for a 
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ooiMid«nbIe dirtuioe; their ti»ga§ bang also l«ge. The gaietd colour, like ^ 
of all Britaeh bate, is eoinbre, being brownieh-grey above and cm ^e nnd^ 
pwta Thia bat haa a very wide geographical distribution, bei^ found Je 
^ter part of Europe, in Northern Africa, and probably also m most of the 
temperate regions of Asia; so that its known range extends from Ireland m the 

west to the Darjiling Himalaya in the east. 

In the great development of its ears, as weU as in the prince of groovings on 
the nose (which in other forms of the group develop into incipient nose-leavre)* 
tlie long-eared l)at and its allies occupy the highest, or most specialised position 
among the typical Imts. This large size of the ears is in all probability connected 
with the nocturnal habits of this siiecies: and it would appear that these organs to 
a large extent serve the same pui-poses as the laige now-leaves of the horseshoe- 
liats. Tliat the long-eared liat is mainly noctunial in its habits is clearly stated 
in tile second edition of Utdl’s (.leodre/Ws, where it is mentioned that 

although this s]H!ci(!S may ofbui Ik- seen hawking after flies with the short-eared 
pipistrelle in the evening, yet that it is late in coming forth from its diurnal 
resting-place, and that its flight is continued throughout the night The presence 
of this lait may Ik- i-ecognist-il l>y its cry, which, when once known, can always be 
distinguisht-d from that of all otlier siK-cies ; and the author of the work just 
citsl t-lls us hoW this ciy may Ik- In-nnl at all houi-s of even the darkest night, 
whether the listener Ik- in the oiieii flelds, in the neighliourhooil of wootls, or near 
towns. Tin- cry itsi-lf is clcscrilKsl as In-ing acute and shrill, although not loud ; 
but practice only can enable olKw-rvei-s to <listinguish it from that of other liata 

In lailer protect them from injury during the time that their owner is at 
rest, the haig and d«-licate cai-s of this Imt are at such times generally carefully 
folded away iK-neath the wings; and since the upright tragus is then left standing 
alone, the cn-ature Usiks as if it hail only short and slender eai-s. The eai-s both of 
this Imt and of its North American ally are n-hitively longer than in any other 
animal ; and it is. indeed, prolmhly solely due to the tvlventitious width cominuni- 
cat(‘d to the Issly by the wings that the ears do not apjK-ar monstrous and out of 
all preiiKU-tion. The long-euivd Imt is a cum])aratively small animal, the length of 
the hcml ami Ixsly Is-ing just short of 2 inches ; while the ear measures about 
1 j inches, and the spreiul of the exiNin<k>d wings reaches 10 inches. 

Thi- favourite hiding-places of thest- Imts in inhabited districts are church 
towei-s. or within the nmfs of o|H'n buildings or outhouses : and in such places they 
may Ik- found in tin- daytime during the summer months hanging in iaige clusters, 
ami in the wintiw carefully enscnnctsl in such crannies and mx)ks as afford the 
bitst proti-ction. In a rock-cut tomb in the Libyan dem-rt visited many years ago 
by the lat*- Professor Lt-ith Adams, the long-eared Imts. which were at that time 
ri-ganled as distinct from the present sja-cies. were met with in swarms; “so 
plentiful were they," writes Professor A«1ams, •• that during my descent into the 
crj'pt I was covered w'ith them, while hundreils fluttered about like bees around a 
hive.” In North America ami Vancouver Island, the long-eared Imt is represented 
by an allied spt-cies, the American long-eared bat(P. morrof/s), readily distinguished 
by some peculiar gland-like swellings in the region of the nose. Its habits appear 
to be very similar to those of the European speciea 
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Thb Babbasteixb (Syruius bat^xuiUiUtu)). 

The barbaetelle appeate to be one of the rarest of all the British bats, and, 
like the long-eared bat, is one of two species severally representing a distinct 
genus. This bat, which belongs to the same group of genera as the species last 
mentioned, is readily distinguished from the latter externally by the coiniwratively 
small size of its ears; while, if its skull be examined, it will Ih‘ found to have 
only tliirty-four, in place of thirty-six, teeth: this mluction h<>ing due to the 
disappearance of one pair of premolars from the lower jaw. A further jsiint of 
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difference is to be found in the circumstance tliat, whereas in tlut Icmjr-eared l»at 
the outer inarpn of the e^r teniiinates smldeniy near the comer of ih<^ inoutli, 
in the barbastelle it is produced forwards, so as to exttjnfl al>ove the mouth to tlie 
front of the eye. 

The bar^telle is found over mhldie and southern Europe?, extending as far 
north as England and SwcHlen,and it has also been obtained from North Africa and 
Arabia, while it may extend, as Dr. Dobson sug^^ests, into the tenii)erate regions of 
Asia lying to the north of the Himalaya. 

When examinef] closely, the appearance of the head of the liarliastelle is so 
peculiar as to render its recognition alwrays an easy matter. Tlius, the muzzle is 
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abruptly truncated and marked by a groove leading up each side to the nostrils; 
the latter lieing situated in a depression void of hair on the upper surface of the 
mussle. The black hair on the somewhat swollen cheeks also adds to the peculiarity 
of the physiognomy ; while the ears are relatively broadband nearly equal in length 
to the liea^l. The long fur is darker than that of any other European bat, and on 
the upper-parts is brow^nish-black, with the points of the hairs lighter ; while on 
the under-parts the light tifis of the liairs are longer. The length of the head and 
body is 2 incln^s, and that of the ears lialf an incli. One W'hite example of this bat 
has Is^en n^conled, and also another in which, wdiile the head and neck vrere of the 
nonrial tint, the Insly w'as white. 

Contifiry t<.» the habits of the long-eared bat, the barbastellc is a solitary species, 
Ixjth when in re[K)H<5 nn<l <luring active lift?. “lf,”ol)serve the authors of the second 
edition of Bell’s liriftHh “ in a twilight stioli about midsummer, a 

p<3rson finds himself in close pmxiniity with a bat of somewhat thick and clumsy 
form, but of rather small size, wduise flight is so desultory that it appears to be 
flapping lazily alxmt hither ami thithei; seemingly without purjKMie, and intruding 
m clos<dy that the flutt<‘r of its wings may Ije heaid, and even the cool air thrown 
by their niovetm^nt felt uixai the cheek, it may with almost ceitainty be reganled 
as the barl>astelli». Although there is no English Iwit wdiich resembles the barlmstelle 
in its imsle of flight, yet in choicer of situation there avo several. Where the 
whisk(*r<Ml Imt ami pipistnde are se(‘n, tlu» barbastelle may be seen also; but, having 
lHK*n tmee <»bs(»rved, it will pix)bably Ix^ useless to make search again at the same 
placM*. E<|UHlly uncertain is its <liunial n^tivat; most likely not the same place for 
long together, as wo have found it in places wheiv it could not have nested the day 
pivviously. A ciN'viee in a wall or tree, the spaces Ixjtween the rafters and tiles of 
a cowshed, the timlau* over a sawpit, the thatch of a shed in a brickyanl, or behind 
a cottagi‘ window-shutter, aiv suitable places of n»i)Ose for the liarbastelle, in all of 
which situations we have met with it, and always alone.** The barbastelle appears 
earlier in the evening than the long-cared bat, and probably retires as the night 
advances. 

As we liavi‘ aln'ady mentioned, the genua Sffiwtus resembles PlerofiM in being 
repn*senti*d only by two speciea Whereas, Imwever, the second species of long- 
eaivd Imt is NoHh American, the second kind of barbastelle is a Himalayan species. 
The Himalayan Imrbastelle (;!:?. is distinguislunl from its European 

congiuier by its huger eaw, which lack the projecting lobe found on the outer 
margin of tluiw* of the latter. This bat apixmrs to be common in the Himalaya, 
and has Ihhui captuml in localities so far apart from one another as Gilgit and 
Darjiling. It is puiemlly found at altitudes vaxydng from about five thousand to 
eight thousand feet alx>ve the sea. In habits the Himalayan barbastelle appears 
to be very similar to its European relative : showing itself, however, rather late in 
the evening, and hibi^nmting in the narrowest crevices and chinks of rocks into 
which it can contrive to crawl There are four other bats allied to the long-eared 
bat and barbastelle, which are referred to three distinct genera. One of these is 
Hemprich*s eared-bat (Ofonyeferis hemprichi) from North Africa and the North- 
West Himalaya, w'hich is characterised by having only thirtj^ teeth, owing to the 
reduction in the number of the upper incisors and premolars to a single pair each. 
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Its ears are coiisiclerably longer than the heatl 'fhe second gi^nns, 
comprises one species from Australia and a second from New Guinea, winch, while 
possessing the same number of teeth as Uemprich s bat, aiv distinguishwl by the 
possession of a rudinientai^* nosedeaf. Finally, we have the Californian cave-bat 
(Antrozoiis jHiUidiu*\ in which theix? are onlj’ twenty-eight ttH»th, owing to the 
reduction of the number of the lower incisorN to two jwiirH (a feature uiiiijiie among 
the typical bats), the genus bidng also distinguished fmm all the ineml)ei>t of the 
family hitherto meiitioneil by the eai*s being disconnected with one another. 

The P1P1.STREU-E, NmTrLE, and Sehotlve. 

Genus lVsyif*rifr/o. 

The pipistrelle, noctule, and semtim*. of which the firat and secoml an^ tigun'<l 
among our illustrations, aix‘ tlu‘ tln*ee iM^st-known British ix»pn‘sentatives of the 
large and widely- distributt*<l genus ; the pipistndle (T. jHfnNtrrlln^) 

l)eing the common Englisli bat With these luits W(» (uit(*r upon the considtuvition 
of a group of gt^nera, disthiguisluMi from tliat CHaitaining the long-t^msl Imt 
and its allies by si*veral nioiv <»r h*ss iiii{K>rtant features. Aiiiong these may 
be mentioned the simple natun^ of the nostrils, which an* without any trace 
of gixxjvings or fohlings of the skin, while tin* ears an^ usually of cnanparatively 
small size, and an* always ijuit* sc‘parate fnan one atioth<*r. 

The bats included in the same gi*nus ( IVs/;/>rf/r/o) as the pipistrelle an* very 
numerous, and vary to a certain ext<*nt in pemmal appeuranet*, and also in the 
numlHT of their tet*tli, which is either thirty, thirty-four, or thirty-six. Dr. Doljsou 
says that they may Ikj eiisily n*cognistMl by their relativ<*ly stout Isslies, their bnanl 
and flatti*ned }n*uds and blunt muzzles, as well as by their bnmd, short, ami 
triangular ears, in which the tmgus is usually rath(*r thick and inclim*d somewhat 
inwardly. Mon*over, their legs an; unusually short, and the membram* connecting 
the legs with the tail almost always has a small supplemental [K>rtion situated on 
the outer side of the spur rising fixjiii the lM*el. 

Certain species of the genus approximate;, however, in some of their chameters 
to bats of other groups : one coming so close in general app<;amnce to the long-eanfd 
bats that, without careful examination, it might n*adily Is; mistaken for a mefnls*r 
of that group. “ This genus of Ijats,” ol)si»rves Dr. Dolwon, “ prolsihly contains the 
greatest number of individuals among the Chiropt<;r>L The common liats of all 
countries, especially of thow; lying within the tropical anti subtixipical ixjgions of 
the northern hemisphere, generally belong to it. . . . The. colour of the fur is 
generally dark-brouTi or black, the extnunities of the hairs being of a paler colour 
on the upper surface, and ashy or whitish beneath." One species of this genus 
( r. horetdifi) lias the most northern range of all lints, having been oljserved flying 
within the limits of the Arctic circle. 

The pipistrelle, w'hich w’e take as the first example of the genus, lx;longs to the 
typical section of Veajperugo, in wdiich the incisors numlier § and the pn*molar teeth 
are I on either side of the jaws. It is a small species, measuring 1*05 inches in 
length of head of body, and with a span of wing of about 8^ inchea The fur is 
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rather Icmg and nilky, of a yellowiah-red colour near the roots of the ears, but 
elsewhere redcUsh-brown above, and dusky beneath. This bat, the smallest of the 
British species, is distributed all over Europe, the temperate parts of Asia, and 
Nortli Africa. It does not enter India, but is found in the valley of Kashmir, and 
also at our frontier station at Uiln^it. 

This betnjy; the commonest of the British bats, and also one which frequents 
the nei(;hbourhood of human habitations, we are naturally more fully acquainted 
with its habits than with those of many other species ; and the following account 
is mainly derived fn^m the excellent description given in Bell’s Hniinh Quadrupede. 



THE nraaTRSi4Ji (Mt siie}. 


The pipistrelle appears earlier and retires later than any other English bat, making 
its first appearance as early as the middle of Maixrh, and not finally hibernating 
till winter has actually st»t in. Its flight is extrL‘mely swift and rapid, and accom- 
panied by the sudden turns and descents which have probably been observed by 
all The favourite resorts of this species in inhabited n^gions appear to be old 
buildings and roofs, but it seems to avoid the roofs of stacks and ricks, which 
might have been thought to have afforded safe cover. Probably, however, this 
avoidance may be due to the rats and mice which are so frequently found in such 
situations. Trees appear to be but seldom selected, either as a temporarj^ hiding- 
place, or for the hibematioa In uninhabited districts crannies and clefts in rocks 
serve as shelter. The favourite food of the pipistrelle is said to be gnats ; and the 
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abundance of these insects on some of the wanner days of winter is probably the 
reason why one or more of the bats may be occasionally seen flying alK)ut at that 
season. In captivity this bat will readily eat meat ; and it is said that it will at 
times visit lardens for the sake of fooil of that nature. 

In India the place of this bat is taken by a c\osi*\y allied species, the Indian 
pipistrelle (V, fihnnmtM), which also ranges os far east as NoHhen\ Anstmlia. amh 
in summer at least, as far west as Central Eni'Oi>e. It may la* at ot\ce distinguished 
from the common sjxHjies by the outer inai^in of the ear la'ing straight, insU'ml of 
concave, btdow the tip. As the pipistrelle is the c<aniiu)in*st Iwit in England, so its 
Oriental reprt*senttitive is prolmbly the most abinulant sjM*cies in Imlia, when* it 
ranges from the Himalaya to C^*ylon. Its habits aiv <lesc*rilK*d as lH*ing similar 
to those of the ordinary sja^cies, the wune pailiality for human tlwellings lM*ing 
exhibited, ami the flight bi'ing cliaracteris<»d by similar shaip doublings ami turns. 

Hoetnls Aiming the rt*pi*es«*ntatives of rrx/rrar/o, our ri‘markH will, in 

the iiiaiti. Ik* ivstricted to those foiiml in the Bntish Isles: and we 
acconlingly jmiss to tin* consitleration of a speeii*s much larger than tin* pre(*(*ding. 
and known as the gn^at lait, or n(K*tule( T. iitn'inlv). This sp(*cies. of which we give 
a figure on the next jiage, Isdongs to the same sectiim «)f the genus as the jiipistivlle, 
and is p^*rhaps the Is'st known of the larger British bats. Apaii fnim its larger 
sAza\ it is distinguislu*d from the pipistrelle by its broad and niunded eaix, wdiich an* 
set very far ajiaH on the head. The colour of the ujiper-paits is yellowish-brown, 
only very slightly jialer 1k*1ow ; but some examjih's havi* lK*en deHc»rilM*d wdth a 
reddish tinge. The length of the head and Ixidy is .S inch4*s, ami the spn*»ul of tint 
wdngs from 13 inches to moiv than 14, This bat has a wi<ler ilistnhution than the 
pipistrelle. Ixing found not only all ovit Euniis* and tlu* temjM*rat<^ n*gionHof Asia, 
but likewise* ranging into Africa noilli of tin* Sahara, and also ujctirring in Java 
ami Sumatra, uml ent<*ring the confines of onr Imlian dominions in Nipal and 
Sikhiin, and not improbably Kamlahar. 

Tlie iioctule differs fnaii the jdpistrelle in Is-ing a tree-haunting Imt, ami 
likewise* a gregarious sjH*cies. In wintt^r, however, its retreat may Iw either in 
hollow trexjs, or under nxifs and eaves of houses, in which situations inimlKTs may 
frequently be found together. It apjwars early in th(j evening, and its flight is 
particularly strong and rapid, ami takes place high in the air. Its favouriU; fmid 
consists of c(x;kchafers an<l femchafeix. in pursuit of which it may be seen on 
summer evenings hawking mund large trees, eN|x*cially oaks. An unjilijasant 
odour is characteristic of this bat. 

“Tlie noctule,” writes Bell, “is essentially adapted for tlie captures and mas- 
tication of cole<ipterouH iris(*cts. The broad niu/./Je and stiong jaws are foumi 
quite equal to the reduction of the stublioni elytra of lieetlcfs as large as the 
cockchafer (of which, acconling to Kuhl, he will consume as many as thiit(*eii, 
one after the other), and the wings an* in no way fleficieiit in power wdien in 
pursuit of these insc*cts. During the fine itiidsuminer evenings, when the cock- 
chafers have become abundant, anrl you hear tlieiii huminiiig on eve*ry side, thf* 
noctule is in his glorj*. Then he flies high and straight, and you liear his shrill 
but clear voice as he passes overhead, interrupting himself to dart at some pre^y, 
and then passing oa But an observer w'ill not watcli his movements long on 
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Buch an occanion without noticing a manceuvre which at firrt looks like the falling 
of a tumbler-pigeon, but on closer observation proves to be simply a closing of the 
wings, and a conwj<iuent drop of about a foot. Sometimes this is repeated eveiy 
few yards as long as he is in sight. It is occasioned by some large and intractable 
insect having Ijeen captured, and the anterior joint of the wing, with its well-armed 
thumb, is re(]uired to assist in retaining it until masticated. Sometimes, however, 
food is not so easily o})tained. With a cold east wind, or, indeed, a strong wind 
from any quarter, a change of hunting-giound is required ; and the noctule may 
otUm b«j setui taking a huml)le and silent flight in some sheltered and warm comer, 
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flu^rin^ nlK)nt witi, half-ckwiMl win}?., aixl apjH>arinjr to Jh* vwy little at home, or 
m.lo.Hl l.kv luiusolt. for we nwll an iiwtonce wlu-re several were shot under the 
iKMU»r that they weiv of some unknown H|H»cies.” 

In Sikhim and Nipal the habits of the noctule appear to be mueh the same as 
in nit It d*s.s not hilKunnte. In Xli«,l it appeal's to he of rara occurrence, 

w nr. Scully Stab'S that lie only pixjcuiwl one specimen, which was caucht in the 
follow, i,|; m«n„e,.. durii^ the month of July : - About eight oclock in the evening.” 
writes nr. Scully, " I heanl the veiy shrill scream of some small animal in my 
bedroom, and. on going into the room, I found this bat attached to the mosauito 
net covmng my lx>d. In its flight, it had apparently alighted on the uet/and 
there got Its claws so tonuly entangled that it could not escape.” 
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In White’s Nattwol History of Sdbome, it is stated that the noctule is not to 
be seen on the wing before the end of April, nor later than July. Other observers 
have, however, seen this bat in Hampshire and Sussex in August and September, 
while one iuistance is on record of its appearance in Cambridgesliire as late as the 
first week in November. 

Bsky-anasd Closely allied to the noctule is the British specit's known as the 
hairy-armed bat (T. letHleri). Its popular name is derivetl from the 
presence of a broad band of fine short hairs on the under side of the wing-membrane 
running from the fore-arm to the wrist. Since, howevt‘r, this featiiiv is also found 
in the noctule, it is obviously not distinctive of tlu^ sja^ies to which it gives the 
name, and we must thei-efore wH*k for another chamctt^ristic by which to tlistinguish 
the two species. Such a charncU^ristic is found in the incisor Un^th. In the hairy- 
anned bat the outer pair of thesi* tot»th in the upper jaw are eijual in cioss-sc^ction 
at the base to the inner pair, but tin* height of their ciowns is much less ; wheivas 
in the noctule the former is much wider at the base than the latt«T, while it also 
has the ciown hollowed out to rec4*ive the summit of the lower tusk, or canine. 
Then, again, the lower incisor teeth in tin* hairy-arme<l bat form a n^gular semi- 
circle, with scarcely any overlap|iing of <»ne over another: when*as in the noctule 
they hav(* broad ciowns, aiv set obli<|U<*ly in ih<‘ jaw, and largely ovei’lap one 
another. Such cluiracbux may seem trivial an<l unimpoiiant, but they an* amply 
sufficient to prove the specific distinctm*ss of the hairy-arim»d bat, which is, mor<‘- 
over, a considerably smaller animal than the noctule, tin* combined Uaigth of the 
head and lK)dy being ratluT less than i\ inches. NiM‘dless to say, liowevtT, thesi*. 
two bats aiv often confounded together, although careful atUuition t4> tlu* points 
mentioned will always serve to distitiguisb them. MoreoviT, careful observei’s will 
ivadily discriminate In'tween these bats, even when on the wing, fnnn ibeir ditter«*nc<i 
of habit ami nuule of flight. “ Whilst tlie iiocinle,'’ observt* the. authors of Bell’s 
lirlilsh may tbnmgbout the whole of the sunimtT Ih» setui taking 

its n‘gii1ar evening flight, night after night, near the same spot, the l.<<usler s bats, 
on the contrary’, will lx* s<M*n once, |H*rha])s for a few minub'S only, and tlien lost 
sight of. It ai»)K‘ars to afi'ect no ]>ai*ticular altitude in its flight, any inon? than it 
pre8ervt*s a n^gnlar or ju'<'Hcrilx*d Is^at. When the weather is tine, you may see this 
>iat passing on in a kind of zig-zag manner, apparently uncertain whi-n^ to go; 
generally, althougli not always, at a eonsi<lerabh* elevation, and in a few minub's it 
is gone.” Like the noctule, the liuirj^-armed Isit has a widi* geograjdiical distribu- 
tion, ranging thimigh Euro|Mj and the b*mjH!rate regions of Asia, and liaving lxM*n 
reconhsl from one hx^ality in the Himalaya. 

Tlu* WfiDtine ( V. wmiln hh) is anothi*r large Britisli fait iKjlongiiig to 
a group rlistinguisher] from that containing the preceding spcjcies by the 
premolars in the upjjer jaw Ix-ing reduced bi one on ftach sirh*. This l«it lias ears of 
moderate size, with broadly-rounderl tiijs, and the tragus bniadest just alxive tlie 
base, and thence gradual!}* diminishing in width b) the ruumled ti)). The general 
colour of the fur is chestnut-brown above, and yellowish-grey on tin? undcT-parts ; 
the hair being long and silky, and the wing-membranes dark blown, or nearly 
black. Tliere is, however, some degretj of individual variation in colour, specimens 
being occasionally found with a greyish tinge to the fur. 
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The eeiotine is of perticukr inteiert ae having ^ indest Action of 
toowTblTL being the only «p«eentative of the “f" 
common to the eaete^ and western hemispherea Seeing *^*J^*^ 
power of flight, able to traverse with ease long distances over SM, it seem*^ flirt 
^ght veiy Lkrkablo that the semtine is the only species which him m 

ciLing from tlie Old World to the New. It m, however, probable t^t m^ <rf 
these atimals a«, unable to withstand the cold of the about Behrmg S^t. 

where the passage lietweeii the two hemispheres is the shortest, ^ have he^ 
failed to spread themselves in the same manner as purely terrestrial Mammals hke 

the n?infleer, elk, iin<l jjlutCon. , , • s £ vr . 

Tyie raiig(? of thti Ht*i*otine oxtendH from England to Siberia, and from Northern 

Germany to Northern Africa, whence it is continued through Arabia and Asia 
Minor to the valleys of the Himalaya. In Africa it is found as far south as 
tile Gabun district on tlie west coast, and it probably extends to the Camerun 
Mountains In Ameiica, when- it was at one time r«‘garded as totinct from the 
European siHicios. it apiMtaiw to Is! widely spread from Lake Winnipeg in the north 
to the Isthmus of Darien, and is m<‘t witli tiiroughout all the West Indiea The 
senitine from the Gabun constituti^s a distinct variety, distinguished by the fur of 
tlie under-]Hirts Isdiig of a pale yellowish-white, and thus forming a marked 
contrast with the ilnrk brown fur of the Iwck. 

The Hioxitine, which is a comparatively rare ami local species in England, is 
Haiti U} liavo voi*y Himiltir habits tii tin* iioctule, hd far as n^gards the length of its 
]M*ricMl of liilMTiiatioii, an<l its coiistMiueiit laU'* appearance* in the spring are 
concen\ed. U in nearly always fonial alone, and lias a chamcteristically slow 
fluttering flight ; while, as its name implies, it dcK*s not venture forth till late in 
the evening, ami, in suiUible weather, continues on the wing till dawn. The 
soutlieni count it*M apiM»nr to Ik* the only puit of England in which this Imt is 
found : hut in France, and otliei* continental countries, it is widely ilistrihutiHl, and 
far fn)m uncommon. Olisei-vei’s in the country last named state that it may 
gi*m*rally Ik* found flying aixiund the tallest trees in forests: and that it frequents 
the timlH*r yanls in Paris, among the wiKKlstacks of winch it conc<*als itself during 
tlie da}*. In North America, w1h*iv it is known as the dusky, or Carolina, bat, the 
hahits of the sm’otine apiH»nr to Ik* very nearly the same as in EumjK^ Thus, in 
writing of these liats. Dr. A. K. Fislior observes that “they aiv the last to make 
their a|){H*arance in the evening, In fact, when it gi*ts so dark that objects are 
blended in one unct*iiain mass, and the l>at-liunti*r finds that he is unable to shoot 
with any pitansion, the Caivlina bats make their appearance as inei*e dark shadows, 
flitting heiv and tlu*n» while busily engaged in catcliing insects. We have to make 
a snap-shot as they dodgt* in and out fixnn the dark ti\*e-top8 : and we are left in 
doubt as to the rt*Kult until in the glcKun we may iK?rehance see our little black- 
umhian, w»einingly ns int<*ivstt‘d in the ivsult ns we are. pointing to the dead 
animal. This HiH*cieH is jmiticulnrly fond of flehls well suiroundetl by treea” 
Pirtt-ooimmd The last of the Imts of tlie genus IVsyieriff/o, ivckoned as British, 
• is tlie paiii-colouml Imt (F. di**c<»lor), which, while belonging to 

the same group as the serotine. differs in that the widest part of the short 
tragus is above, instead of below the middle. Apart from this, the parti-coloured 
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exem^rioiu in evening end euly morning, cen only be conjeeturad. I un nusluied 
to favour the latter view, for the reaaon that the grwter number always diaaiipeBr 
before the darkness becomes sufficiently intense to hide them from 

We may con cl u d" this somewhat long account of the genus FespertJ^o (which 
is, however, short in comparison with the extent of the genus) by mentioning that 
there are three species which differ from all the rest in having only a single pair of 
incisors in the upper jaw. These species are V. HcJdiefmii, of Africa; V. donmri. 
of Southern India ; and V. jturvtUun, of Central America. 


The Hoary Bat and Bed Bat. 
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Genus Aiidaphi. 

Oinittin|K all mention of two ^mera of bats (Chalinolohits and Nyciicyiui) 
unknown in Europe, our next rc^pnJHentativeH of the family VeHimiili(mid(K will be 
two HpecieH of a frenuH known jih ^ which iB confined to the New World. 
All th(»H(^ liatM have only a winkle pair of upper incinor teeth ; the number of 
inciHorn in Initli jawH being and the chtn^k -teeth eitln^r ^ or ho that the total 

number of teeth is 82 or 80. They are also 
characU‘riHed by the membrane between the 
legM being mon* or less haiiy ; and by the ex- 
pannion and inward curvature of the extremity 
of tl\e tragUH of tbi‘ i^ar. 

Tim lavgent of tbe move typical Hpecics of 
this genuH is tbe well-known boary bat (A. 
ciiirmO, ranging innw Nova Scotia to Chili, 
and characterised by its ashy-grey colour. Dr. 

Hart Merriam, writing of the habits of this 
fine bat in the Adirondack Mountains near New York, oWrves that it “can be 
recognised, even in the dusk of evening, by its great size, its long and pointed wdngs, 
and the swiftness and irivgularity of its flight It dot?s not start out so early as 
our other bats, and is conHiM|uently much more difficult to shoot The lionlers of 
wootls, watT-courses, and roadways through the forest, are among its favourite 
resorts ; and its nightly range is vastly greaU^r tlian that of any of its associates 
While the other spt'cies are extremely local, mo\diig to and fro over a veiy 
restrictiMl an*a, this traverses a comparatively large extent of territory in its 
evening excursions, which fact is probably attributable to its Kuptn*ior powders of 
flight** Of the migratoiy habits of this bat, which is rare in the Adirondack 
region, we have alreaily written. 

Far commoner in the Adirondacks is the veil or New York bat (A. novehara- 
censi^i), which is of smaller size, and conspicuous for its bright golden fur, tipped 
more or less markedly i^th silver. ^This species, which is second only in beauty 
to the hoaiy bat, is widely distributed in North America, and represented by 
several varieties in South America. According to the writer last quoted, it 
generally makes its appearance earlier than the other species, and may even be 
occasionally seen abroiKl on cloudy afternoons long before tbe shades of evening 


Ah an inHtance of the weight of the youn^^ which fianale fiatn have* HfiinetiiiieH 
to carrj^ with them, we may refer to an account by Mr. W. H. Hutlwm, who Ht4iteM 
that in La Plata he once capture<l a female bat, ivhich, although mentioned by an- 
other name, appearH to have l)elonpKl to a variety of thiH HfMHsieH. Tliin bat ha<l 
attached to her breaBt two young, which were ho large that it Heeiiietl incredible 
how ahe could fly w^hen thuH burdened, much \etHH with Huflicient H]a^;d to catch her 
inaect food Mr. Hudaon stateH that thcae 3^oung oneH wens faHtcmed on each aide 
of the body of the parent: and when forcibly Hejuiratefl from their hold were 
incapable of flight, and fluttered feebly to the ground The M’eight of the young 
in this inatance waa not, indeed, ho relatively great an in the cane of the opoHKum, 
where aeven or eight young may noinetimeH be Heen clinging to the tail and back of 
the female ; but then it muat be remembered that the opOHHum haa only to climb, . 
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when it can use both its claws, teeth, and prehensile tail to aid its xnovementa 
The bat, on the other hand, had to seek its living in the empty air, pursuing its 
prtjy with the swiftness of a swallow, “ and it seemed wonderful to me,** writes 
Mr. Hudson, **that she should have been able to carry about that great burden 
with her on one pair of wings, and withal to be active enough to supply herself 
and her young with foorl. In the end 1 released her, and saw her fly away 
among the trees, attar w'hich I put l>ack the two young bats in the place I 
hful taken them from, among the thick-clustering foliage of a small acacia tree. 
When S4!t free tlu^y b«*gan to work their way upwards through the leaves and 
slender twigs in th<; most adroit manner, catching a twdg with their teeth, then 
embracing a whole cluster of leaves with their wings, just as a person would take 
up a quantity of hxise clothes and hold them tightly by pressing them against the 
chest The liody would then emerge above the clasped leaves, and a higher twig 
would lie caught by the teeth, and so on successively, until they had got as high as 
they wishful, wh<?n thf?y pificeedefl to hook themstdves to a twig and assume the 
invertful position side by side ; aftfjr which, one flrew in its head and went to sleep, 
while tlu; other began licking the end of its wing, where my finger and thumb had 
pivssed the flelicate membrane. lister in the day 1 attempted to feed them with 
Hom<‘ small insects, but they rejecUul my friendly attentions in the most unmis- 
takable matim*r, snapping viciously at me every time I approached them. In the 
evening 1 stationefl myself close to the ti*ee, and presently had the satisfaction of 
Hiudiig the mother i*etum, flying straight to the spot where I had taken her, and in 
a few minuti's she was away again and over the trees with her twins.** 

As the narrator well rt?marks, this incident is noteworthy not only as a touching 
instance of parental affection, but likewise for the cii'cuinstapce that the young 
bats, which up to the tinif* of their capture ha<l existt^d in a kind of parasitical 
condition, when tht*own U|)on the world wen^ quite capable of taking care of them- 
selvi*s. In other Mammals Ixmi in a helpless states the power of accommodating 
themsi'lves to new conditions, and the instinct of self-preservation, are acquired 
gradually, when-os in these young Imts they weiv assumed in a moment 

The Tube-Nosed Bats. 

Genus Harpy umphahui. 

The production of the nostrils into a pair of tubes has already been noticed as 
flistinctive of a p^nus of fniit-lmts (p. 2511), and it is, to say the least, remarkable to 
fiml the stime featutv ]vap|iearing in a less marked degree in a group of insectivor- 
ous bats iK'longiiig to the These tuW-nosed bats, constituting the 

p^nun HarpyiiH^vphalm, are ivstricted to Tibet, India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Aix?hi[H.dap), and Japan, where they always inhabit hilly districts. They are 
sufficiently distinguished at a glance from all the other insect-eating bats by their 
divergent tulw-like nostrils, of which the apertures are circular. It may, however, 
be added that their teeth are 34 in number, of which there are on each side f 
incisors, a single canine, and cheek-teeth. Moreover, the upper surface of the 
membrane between the hind legs is characterised by its thick covering of hair. 
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The greater number of the eight spedes of these bats occur in Tibet and the 
Himalaya, some of them also extending into the highlands of India and Ceylon ; 
there is also one from Java and some of the other Malayan Islaiuls, and anotlier 
from Japan. The white-bellied tube-nosed liat (H. hujciMjani^r) of the Himalaya is 
remarkable for its brilliant coloration, the fur being golden-orange on the head, 
the base of the hairs gn^yish, and on the back 
pale rufous-brown with grey at the base. The 
fur on the iiieiiibraiie is bright ferruginous, the 
upper surface of the inter-feiuoral membrane ami 
toes l>eing well coveivd. Beneath, the fur is w’hite 
throughout on the chin ami thi*oat, the ix^st of the 
lower imits having bicoloured fur — gn*y at the 
base* with white ti})s. 

Writing of its habits in the North-West 
Himalaya, Captain Hutton myn that it occurs 
at an elevation of about 55(K) feet, but does not huad or TraK-scMutD hat.— A fior Dolwon. 
appear to Is* common in the hills, the l)ehra-l>oon 

Isdng proljably its true locality them An example which flew into a l•oolll at 
Jeripani (l)elow Masuri), at night, kept low tlown in its flight, instead of soaring 
towanls the ceiling, paasing under thij tabh‘s and chairs, os if afraid to eimuge 
into the broad glare of the lamps. This is likcfwist^ the nimle of flight when 
searching for instHits in the opiui fields, when^ it skims closely and somewhat 
leisuivly over the surface of the cn)ps and grass. 

Daubexton’s Bat, Natteher’s Bat, etc. 

Genus Venpertilw, 

Daubentons bat dauJicnfonl), reprc^stuitexl in the illustration 

on p. 2S4, is a well-known although local British species, which we select as our 
first example of the genus second only in pmit of thenumtierof its 

species to and the tyjs? of the family VeMjnrrf Uun* idtp.. The bats of this 

genus have 38 teeth, of which there are S incisors an<l Jj cheek-teeth on each side of 
the jaws. As Dr. Doljsmi ol>H(!r>'es, they are easily recogniwMl by the circumstanct^ that 
the upper incisor t^^^th are so implantcHl in the jaw as to diverge from one another; 
and also by the large nuinlsfr of the cheek-te<*th, which exceeds that obtaining in 
any insectivorous bats yet noticcfd, and is only eipialled in four other gtmera, of 
w^hich three are mentioned later on. Moreover, thc5 secoml cheek-t<K)th in the 
upper jaw, Wonging to the premolar st*ri4;s, is invariably cliarocterisffd by its 
minute size. Then, again, the ear has a cluiracteristic elongated oval form, and its 
tragus is veiy narrow. 

The genas appears to be of unusually wide geographical distribution, and 
is found throughout the tefnperat<* and tropical regions of lioth hemispheres. 
** Most of the species," writes Dr. Dobson, “ apjiear to be dwellers in woods, some 
either habitually or occasionally live in caves or under the roofs of houses. The 
position of attachment of the wings to the hinder extremities, and the size of the 
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fcK)t» appear to be connected with the nature of their dwelling-places, the inhabit- 
ants of caves having larger feet more or less free from the membranes, while those 
living in woorls liave much smaller feet inclosed in the wing-membrane to the base 
of the toes/' The Imts of this genus lieing of a more delicate or^nisation than 
the spficies of VeftjiPrago are less capable of withstanding the eiiecte of cold, and 
have therefore a less northerly range than the latter And in the countri.s 
wliere the bats of tliese two genera hibeniate, those belonging to the present 
genus are later in awakening from their winteT slumber than ai'e the species of 

Daul)enton’s bat l>elongs tf) a group of the genus characterised by the large size 



BAT (liat. Kize). 


of the feet, and also by the wing-membrane rising, as a rale, from the shin-bone or 
the ankle, as well os by the middle of the free margin of the membrane between 
the legs forming a very acute angle. Moreover, the tail has one or two joints 
projecting Wyond the inlge of the membrane last mentioned, and the spur arising 
from the ankle to suppoii the same is of very great length. The wing-membrane 
extends l)elow the ankle to the metatarsus; and the ears are characterised by 
their oval form, and are rather shorter than the head. The length of tlie head and 
body is S inches, and the apan of the wings 9 inchea The fur is bro^mish-black 
at tlie base, and usually reddish-broiA*n on the upper-parts and ashy-grey below ; 
although there is considerable individual variation in this respect 
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This bat is chiefly characterised, so far as habits are concerned, by its partiality 
for the nei;:^hbourhood of water, and from this pcHSuliarii}* it is fiXMiuentlj* over- 
looked, even in districts whei'e it is abundant. 8o close, iiuleeil, (Uk*s it fly to 
the Huriace c^'er which it skims, writes Pi^ofessor Bell, that it is ** diflioult to dis- 
tinji^ish U*tween the creature, itself and its n*flectioii. The fli[^ht, quivering and 
slow, is pt‘rfoniied by veiy slif^lit but rapid 8trt>keH of the win^ It may, indeed, 
be said to vibrate rather than fly over the surfact* of the waUu*. It couhl not well 
fly in any other manner so near the surface without often striking it, ami this it 
seldom, or jH»rhaps never, «loi*s, althou|;h it often pauses to <lij> its nosi* into the 
water, whether to drink or to pick up some footl wo have lK‘en unable to iisct'riain. 
The DaulM^nton s Imt is, we susiiect. rather an abundant sjM^cies in tht* middle pnils 
of England ; at least it is jileiitiful in some parts of Warwickshiiv. We have some- 
times seen these* luits so thick on the Avon, near to Stmtfonl, that at cerbiin siM>ts 
theiv could not have Iwen fewer than one to every H(|uare yanl, and this abundanee 
has ext4*nd(*d over a very considerable space*. It n*Horts indiscriminately to huild- 
iiifip* or trees duririj^ the day, though we think the pivference is pven to the 
former.” The last obHt*rvation is in hannony witli the opinion of Dr. I)ol»son 
alreaily (juoted, in which it is stated that the spt‘citis with lar^e feet choose buihl- 
in^ for n'stin^-places in j>n*feivnce to trees. 

This bat is found in En^laml, »Scotlaii<l, and In^Iand, and app(*ars to ext(*nd 
over the pn^at pari of tIui*ojH*, having lM‘en r<*cordetl fit)!!! Finland to Sicily. It 
also exU'nrls into Asia, wln*re it juxjbably ranp*s ovi‘r most of the t<*mjH*rat<* repons 
to the northward of th<* Himalaya, while on the eastwanl f)f tin* Bay of Bengal it 
extends southwar<ls into the TenaNSi*rim provinces. It is sometimes teniied the 
w^ati*r-l)fit. 

The ix)u;;h-le^p*<l bat ( T. rhfHi/rrtf'nu*) is anothc^r sja^ciijs >K*]on^in^ to the 
same poup of the p*nus, which Inis lK*en recoiled fnmi the southern counties 
of En^^land. In it the winpmembrane exbmds only to the ankle; and tin* si^cies 
is remlily distinpiished fnmi the ivst by the fonn of the trapjs of the ear, which 
approach(*s that of the s<.*rotine, and also by the thinness of tlnf hail* on the fact?. 
It is widely <listributed on the Continent, but has only of lab; yeai-s lx*eTj recopiised 
08 British. 

Tlie i*eddish-p*ey, or Xatbin,*r.s hat (V. Vfttfrreri)^ is also a British sjM^cies of 
ven>^ Icx^al occurrence, and btdonpt to the second or typical p*«)Up of the p*nus 
VoMjteriilio. This ^^roup is characterisisl by the smaller size of the foot, l>y the 
wing-membrane p*nerally extending down the leg as far as the Ijasi^ of the bj<!S, 
and also by the obtuse angle in the middle of the fna; hinder margin of the 
membrane 1^*twei*n the legs. Moreover, the tail is either W’holly contained w'ithin 
the maipn of that membrane, or has only its extreme tip projecting Ixyond ; 
while the spur arising from the ankle to support this membrane is shorbjr, reach- 
ing only to half, insteail of three-quarb^rs of the distance; Ixttwcsm the ankle and 
tail. Tbc colour of its fur is lighter than that of any other British s|H^ies. This 
bat is characterised by the relatively small size of its hea<] ; and its fur is of a 
reddish-grey colour above, and whitish beneath. Owdng to the smallness of the head, 
the total length of the head and body is somewhat less than in Daubemton's bat, 
hot the span of the expanded wings is 2 inches more, and thus reaches 11 inches. 
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In habitH it in a sociable Bpeciea, being found in laige numbers in ita 
favourite places of repose, which are generally buildings, especially church-towera 
Thus, in the year 1H48, an enonnous colony was discovered in the roof and tower of 
the church of the village of Arrow, near Alcester. Its range extends from Ireland 
to the Ural Mountains, and fn)m the south of Sweden to the Alps. 

Another closely-allied British species is Bechstein’s bat ( V, bechsteini), which is 
liniitcsl to Europe, and is of rather larger size than the last ; the length of the head 
and body being 2 indies instea<l of ] *05 inch. It is distinguished by the hinder 
iiiai^n of the mernbriine Isjtween the legs being naked instead of fringed, and 
also by the shorten tail, of which the length is less than half that of the head and 
body. The colour is re<ldish-grey alxive, and greyish-white below. It is very 
rare in England, but has Ijeen taken in the New Forest. 

We must not leave this group of the genus Vt*»*itprtilio without referring to an 
African species remarkable for its gorgeous coloration. This is Welwitsch's bat 
(K welmiHvhi), from Angola, on the West Coast. In this luit (which is closely 
allied to the lost sjMjcies), while the head and Ixsly aiv nwldish aljove and straw- 
colouml lH«neath, the nakttd wing-meinbraiies ai*e variegated with orange and 
black, the <lark poHions Indiig of a triangular sha|H^ and occupying the spaces 
Isitween the second and third, and thinl and fourth lingei*s, and also the space 
included between the fourth finger, and a line drawn lietwi^en the wrist and the 
ankle ; the i*emaining }K)i*tiotis ladng orange. Then, again, the membrane lx*tween 
the h*gs is inaYgiiu^tl Isdiind by a black band, an<l (lotted over with small 
black spots; similar dots also occurring u})on the orange -coloured |>ortion8 of 
the wings between tiu* anus and legs. Hodgson^s bat (T. fovnumiH) of India 
and China, which is more nearly ivlated to the UTider-mentioned whiskered bat, 
has an almost identical coloration, the only dif1ei*ence Ixing that the membrane 
Iwtween the legs is wholly orange, and the black s]:)ots aiv wanting from the 
wings. 

Whih^ on tlu^ subject of brill iantly-colouml bats, we may mention tvro other 
spcHji^^s iKdonging to ditfeivnt gemera. One of thes<‘ is the IntUan painted bat 
{CeniHmla pivUt\ Ix'longing to a genus ((Vr/ma/fOclostdy allied to but 

distinguisluHl by liaving the upix^r incisor teeth parallel instead of divergent. In 
tliis l>at the fur on the uppt‘r-parts is of a deep orange or ferruginous red, and that 
beneath paler. The wing-membranes are black, with orange siK>ts and lines of 
orange along the fingers and on the mai^iis, while the membrane between the legs , 
is wholly orange. So brilliant indeed is the species, that it is said to have the 
app(>»arance of a gorgt^ous buttei*fly rather than a bat. 

Our stH?ond example of contrasting coloration is the white-winged bat 
(Nyctlvrjm the River Gambia, on the West Coast of Africa. The 

genus which has been incidentally mentioned on p. 280, is closely 

related to IVs/jera^fo. In colour the body of the white-winged bat is dark amber- 
brown both alK>ve and below : and the naked skin of all the portions exposed when 
the creature is at i*est is likewise of a nearly similar hue. On the other hand, 
those portions of the wing-membranes lying external to a line drawn from the 
elbow to the knee are pure white on both sides, thus contrasting veiy markedly 
with the dark tint of the body and limbs. All the other known members (rf 
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the genus have the body and wings more or less uniformly coloured ; but, as 
observed by Mr. O. Thomas, the describer of this singular species, many of tlie 
smaller bats of the Gambia, belonging to several distinct genera, have dark bodies 
with white wings. That there is some good reason for this peculiar style of 
, coloration among the Gambian bats is evident, although no explanation has 
hitherto been offered. With regard to the coloration of Hodgson s bat, it has Ix^^n 
shown by the late Mr. Swinhoe that in the Island of Fonnosa this six'cies is in the 
habit of hanging suspended on the fruit of the longan ime (Xe] Jtel in m), *'Now 
this tree,” writes Mr. Swinhoe, is an evei^^ou, and all the year through some 
portion of its foliage is undeigoing decay, the particular leaves being, in such a 
stage, partially orange and black. This 1>at can, theivfore, at all seasons suspnd 
itself from its brandies, and elude its enemies by its resemblance to the leaf of the 
tree. It was in August when a siH^cinien was brought to mo. It had at that 
season found the fruit ripe and reddish-yellow, and had tried to escape ol)S(*r\*ation 
in the semblance of its own tints to thow^ of the fruit.*’ A similar explanation 
will doulitless hold good with regani to the Indian paint(^l liat, wliich fcsnls on 
plantains, which, when rijie, are of a bright yellow or orange colour, specklt^l with 
black, and thus almost exactly similar to the bat. 

With the whiskered bat (V, mi/HfavInatu) we ivsuiiie, and at the same time 
conclude, our survey of the British repn*sentativt‘s of the genus. This bat, while 
agreeing in the relative size of the feet, and other leading characU^rs, with Nattcu*(*r’s, 
belongs to a subgroup distinguished by the tragus lieing straight and mon* or h‘Hs 
blunted at the tip, instead of bcang acut<»ly ]K)int<Ml and inclining outwanls. This 
bat is of small size, the length of the head and iKsly Inung only 1 J indues, and tho 
spread of the outstretched wings 8J inchea Th<» fur on the upjH^r juirt of the Issly 
is dark chestnut, tending to black, and chisky Uaieath. It takes its name from the 
fringe of long fine hair on the uiijier lip. It is a solitary species, although on some 
occasions a considerable numlnir may lie seen together on account of tlu^ abundance 
of food in particular hxsalities. In its mo<]e of flight and general habits it is 
veiy similar to the pipistrelle ; hiding during the day in situations os various us 
are those favoured by difl'erent individuals of that species. Its range includes the 
greater part of Eurojie, while in Asia it lias Vieen found in Syria, the Himalaya, 
and North China. It may Vie mentioned that no less than twelve species of the 
genus Ve^pertilio are jieculiar to the New World, and that the whole of them are 
characterised by the small size of their feet 

■ I H eir fi t {Miniopterm ftchreiherHi), which ranges from Germany 

' to Japan and Australia, and is the sole representative of its genus, 
differs from all the preceding forms by the great elevation of the crown of the 
head above the face. The same feature is found in the South American and West 
Indian tall-crowned bats (Natalus), of w^hich a head is shown in the figure. Both 
these bats are distinguished by the presence of a gap in the middle line between 
the first pair of incisor teeth, and by a second gap between the second incisor and 
the tusk. The American tall-crowned bats, w’^hile agreeing with VeftpertUw in the 
number of their teeth, are further distinguished by the small size of the tragus of the 
ear. On the other hand, Schreibers’ bat has but thirty-six teeth, owing to the 
ebsenee of the first pair of premolars. 
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OnmoliMof ibefypkil Bite . 

MmMitad onfar Inr ibteb ■pariii. ivUriflM hmSmt ii'lMnSliiS 
Mddiv CMgiBS on tlM thimiln or faisd feet <m «f ilMM» fpi^l#Vlw«4fi«^ 
liii {Tl^ropUrntriMlUfr) of &wdl, and the other the golden jMt (J fy w|M d n iM«rili|||i! 
of IhdiffiiCir* Both have ibiiiy-^ht teeth, M m the genoe reqnrtit^ 91 M 
foRoer tto anekeia on the eztrme toea are in the lom of roniMl diaoe on tfah 
lower antfioee of the thoraha and the aolee of the feet; whQe in tin latter the 

eneker on the thninb ia hoteedtoedike, and thoM 
on die feet are amaller. Both theae htte $m 
further remarkable for poaaeaaing three jonttUr 
the third or middle finger of the wing, in whedh 
respect they reaemUe the eeocmd family of the 
Free-Tailed Bats. 

By the aid of their enotorial discs these bate 
are enabled to dirob smooth polished sorbees, after 
the manner of cuttle-fishes; but a good and aatte* 
factoiy account of their haluts is still a desideratum. 
The ocmirrence of the two forms of sucker-footed 
bats in such widely remote regions as Madagascar 
and Brasil is one out of many instances indicating an intimate connection between 
the bunas of South Africa and South America. 

The bats remaining for notice are arranged in two families, and 
diibr so markedly from those described that they may be regarded as 
forming a separate branch derived from the same st^ as that from 
which the Typical Bats have originated. From the circumstanee that in many 
of theae bats a greater «r amaller portion of the tail is completely detached from 
the membrane between the hind legs, the whole group may be conveniently reforred 
to as the Free-Tailed Bats; and to them we devote a spei^ chapter. 



asm or fAUfOaowMO bat (8 timti 
sat. alM). (rram DoImoii, frtc. 
iM. Am., 1880.) 














